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emy for Young Ladies and Little 
Girls, in the old days when ours 
was the golden fortune to. belong 
to the latter class, due regard was 
paid to the amenities of social 
life. Grace as well as goodness was taught, and 
both were more highly esteemed, perhaps, than 
mere learning—though the Misses Swan never 
dreamed it. The graduates went forth to “the 
battle of life,” invincibly armed not only with 
the knowledge of Timbuctoo’s boundaries, China’s 
exports, and the date of Cornwallis’s surrender, 
but they had been instructed also in the art of 
polite letter-writing. Miss Regina never foresaw 
a day in which this art would not be one of the 
weapons in vogue for conquering the world. 
First of all her lessons came the one in writing 
a note of thanks. The dear lady had no expe- 
rience of life which would lead her to believe 
that the ability to express gratitude fluently and 
well would not prove one of the most useful 
things in the world to us; upon Christmas notes, 
therefore, she started us. And there was one 
sentence that she particularly loved. By it you 
may see how long ago it was that we were chil- 
dren at the Misses Swan’s Select Academy; so 
long ago that ladies did not dread formality of 
expression: “I thank you for your gift, not only 
because of its own intrinsic worth, but also for 
the kind thought that prompted it.” No class 
was ever graduated out of the school without 
having that sentence engraved upon its collective 
memory too deeply for the abrasions of time to 
dim it. How Miss Regina’s mild eyes shone with 
pride in that expression! I think she believed it 
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Petrarch’s Sonnets. 


original! “ Never,” she used to tell us, “will 
you find yourself in a situation in which it 
will not be valuable. Sometimes you may 
have gifts bestowed upon you which you can- 
not, conscientiously, admire; but never one 
for the kind prompting thought of which you 
cannot express gratitude!” 

And how we stared at the fine new word, 
“intrinsic”! How we shaded the i’s and 
the n’s as we practised writing that note, and 


how we wondered what “intrinsic” might 
be! For it was long and long ago that we 


were children, you and I and “ Managing 
Mary” and the rest—so long ago that the 
practice of shading the downward strokes of 
letters had not yet been ruled out of the art 
of penmanship. 

When the meaning of “ intrinsic ” was ex- 
plained to you by Miss Regina, you did not 
subseribe very whole-heartedly to the senti- 
ment of her note of thanks. To your ma- 
terialistic little mind, at eight, or ten, or 
twelve, a gift was valuable less for the sake 
of any kind thought than for its own use- 
fulness. You studied Miss Regina rather 
gravely out of your round eyes after you 
were fully informed as to the meaning of the 
sentence. How could she, who was dis- 


? 
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pleased by the tiniest, weeniest little fib of 
a story, how could she countenance your set- 
ting down in black and white such a palpable 
untruth as that? What you liked about a 
gift was its use to you! You valued your 
doll, you valued your miniature wash-tub 
and board, you cherished your Roman-striped 
sash, you adored your little ring with the 
blue stones in it, not because these were the 
tender thoughts of Cousin Sallie, of Norah 
the cook, of Aunt Bess, or of your father. 
You cherished them for themselves. If you 
had still been an absurd little baby, believ- 
ing all manner of nonsense—Santa Claus and 
chimneys and things—you would have loved 
those glorious possessions just as much! 
The kind thought of the giver had nothing 
to do with the case! The personality of the 
bestower was nothing in the world to you. 
Sashes were sashes, rings rings, no matter 
who gave! And you were a little disturbed 
in the sensitive conscience that Miss Regina 
had been at such pains to arouse in you, to 
find that she, without a blush, without a 
quiver, could bid you affix your smeary sig- 
nature to such a—to such a—why, it was a 
LIE! 

But it was through the same Miss Regina 
that some glimmer of the truth of that pe- 
dantic little sentence was borne in upon you. 
The girls in your class were banding together 
to give her a present. There were twelve of 
you. If each one should give fifty cents, 
that would be six dollars! With six dollars 
could not the dearest wish of Miss Regina’s 
heart be gratified? With six dollars could 
she not have the most beautiful bottles of 
perfumery, standing side by side in a won- 
derful little red plush case, irom the drug- 
gist’s, or a spangled fan or a bracelet? But 
no, of course not! She was gray-haired, and 
she wore mourning always! She would not 
want, she could not have, such worldly gauds 
as these. Anyway, was she not unwed and 
all of forty? Scents and ribbons and 
brooches and beads—all these desirable 
things she had renounced. And though you 
should collect sixty times six dollars for her, 
you might not hope to brighten her modest 
wardrobe or to cause her dressing-table to 
glitter! Still, for six dollars could not you 
buy her the most wonderful book in all the 
world? She loved to read! Or unlimited 
quantities of writing-paper—pink, maybe, 
with the names of the days of the week 
sprawled across the corners of the sheets in 
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large gilt letters? Or a picture—a pretty 
picture of a young lady out under an apple- 
blossoming tree in the moonlight—to replace 
that everlasting Roman Forum on the wall 
behind her desk? Assuredly, six dollars 
would do any of these things in a style suf- 
ficiently grand to meet the unexacting re- 
quirements of the twelve. Assuredly, each 
father and mother would gladly bestow the 
requisite fifty cents toward so worthy an ob- 
ject. Assuredly—and yet—and yet— 

“T want to give her something myself!” 
It was you yourself who voiced this unsocial 
sentiment. In the conclave you had brooded 
long before you dared speak. But now that 
you had said it with flushed face and shin- 
ing, frightened, stubborn eyes, you were de- 
termined to stand by the utterance. “I want 
to give her something myself.” With that 
inflexible, unreasoning remark, you met the 
onslaughts of argument from the other girls. 
‘That was your answer to the taunts of 
“mean.” That was your sole reply to the 


eloquent arithmetical deductions of the ac- 
knowledged leader of the conference, “ Man- 
You wanted to give your dear 


aging Mary.” 
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Miss Regina something yourself. You broke 
up the meeting by your obstinacy. You 


awoke in other hot, uncooperative little souls 
the same desire. In fifteen minutes, half of 
the twelve were stubbornly declaring that 
they each wanted to give Miss Regina some- 
thing themselves. The other six, in a violent 
rage, with tears of fury, with flushed cheeks 
of bafflement, were shouting the indubitable 
truths of their position, namely, that six 
fifty-cent presents or twelve fifty-cent pres- 
ents would be “horrid,” whereas one six-dol- 
lar present would be eminently worthy. In 
vain. With the fifty cents hot and sticky in 
your moist palm, you led the mutineers, the 
unyielding, unorganizable, unreasonable in- 
dividualists out. 

On the day before the academy closed for 
the Christmas holidays you saw with sudden 
shame how trifling a gift yours was—pins for 
her lawn cuffs you had bought at the kind 
suggestion of the lady in the store. You 
were tormented with doubts as to the genu- 
ineness of the gold, though the lady had 
staked her reputation upon it! You weren’t 
quite sure that Miss Regina would care for 
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the rubies that studded them, but the lady 
had told you they were “ wonderful value for 
the money,” and that you would regret it 
unavailingly all your life if you let it escape 
you. Why hadn’t you asked your mother’s 
help? For it was—it was, somehow, horrid- 
looking! And what a glorious, big, shinily 
framed picture those sfx girls who had hung 
together were giving your idol and your in- 
structress in English composition! Truly, 
cooperation was a wonderful thing! Almost 
you thought that you would not bestow your 
wretched little gift at all, so mean, so poor, 
did it appear to you. And then—and then— 
the leader of that conference, the presenter 
of that picture, Managing Mary, looked at 
you with scorn in her dark eyes, as she came 
off the platform after her speech of presen- 
tation. She even went so far as to stick 
out at you the tongue-tip of contempt. You 
would give your own present! So, head erect, 
eyes bright, throat constricted, you marched 
up to the desk to wish your teacher “a Merry 
Christmas, a Happy New Year, and a great 
many of them.” In your hand you held the 
little cardboard box with the pink wool and 
the tinsely studs. 

Your voice faltered as you delivered it. 
“ T—I—wanted you to have it from me, from 
me myself, not just from everybody; because 
—because—” You broke off in your expla- 
nation, and sudden tears, brimming up to 
your lids, finished it for you. And Miss 
Regina’s arms were about your humbled lit- 
tle neck, and she was saying, “ Because you 
liked me by yourself, and so you wanted to 
give me something by yourself, that was the 
reason, wasn’t it, dear?” And then she told 
you how much she loved those tawdry little 
bits of brass and glass—all because it was 
you, you yourself, Rosamond, who had given 
them to her. 

“Not only because of its own intrinsic 
worth, but also for the kind thought that 
prompted it!” Suddenly you saw that here 
was no falsehood, but the very heart of truth. 
After all, that had been no soul-blackening 
lie to which you had been asked to subscribe! 
It had been the merest, the most shadowy 
outlining of the greatest truth in the world! 
For as you-had given the poor trinkets and 
she had accepted them, not for their own 
value, but because of the love between you, 
so your father and mother, so Aunt Bess, so 
Norah the cook, so all your little circle, was 
doing. Of course, you were rather glad that 
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none of them bestowed upon you presents 
hopelessly inept. You were rather glad that 
there was some intrinsic worth as well as 
kind thought in the packages grouped around 
the base of your Christmas tree. But still, 
even if it were not so, you declared to your- 
self, solemnly, with swelling heart, even if 
the most useless, the most unpleasant, things 
were given to you—books and pencils and 
stockings and plaid worsted, as you had 
known to happen to other children—even 
then you would be grateful “for the kind 
thought that prompted.” 

It is a thousand years and a thousand 
miles that you have come since the day when 
that truth, new then to you, though trite as 
any copy-book sentiment, burst upon your 
spiritual vision. Very devious have been the 
paths by which you have travelled—whither ? 
Back to the very same truth. Oh, you have 
not always believed it, any more than you 
believed it on the first day when, laboriously, 
at Miss Regina’s dictation, you took down 
the words. There have been times in your 
maturity, as in that savage, selfish infancy 
of yours, when the kind thought had nothing 
in the world to do with the matter, and the 
value of the gift itself was all your thought. 
As giver and as recipient alike have you con- 
cerned yourself with this question of intrin- 
sic worth, with smug _ self-commendation 
when you gave, with grim valuation when 
you received. And, oh, the inept gifts you 
have received, the valueless litter that has 
fallen from nests of tissue-paper and ribbon, 
demanding gratitude! 

There is Jim’s sister, for instance, to whom 
you attribute some of your marks of age, 
some of the blemishes of your beauty, so 
clearly does your countenance show forth 
your annoyance with the intrinsic worthless- 
ness of her remembrance. Last year, with 
the sure disregard of your occupations and 
amusements which always characterized her, 
she sent you a knitted “ fascinator” of elec- 
tric-blue wool, snatched up at a sale of the 
work of the indigent blind—sent it to you, 
whose scarves from Syria and Persia are the 
boast of your heart. And Letitia, who has 
often admired your blue Staffordshire and 
your mahogany—she, as usual, sent you bric- 
a-brac apparently purchased at the ten-cent 
store by the gross. 

Reealling the years and years of this sort 
of receiving, of perfunctory, hypocritical 
thanks, you are back again in the class in 
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“ Managing Mary’ 


which you belonged before Miss Regina be- 
gan her work of humanizing and civilizing 
you. You are back in the class which hotly 
resents the inutility, the callous, advertised 
indifference of the gifts which you receive. 
You can believe that Jim loves you when he 
makes no sign at all, for you have faith in 
Jim and in yourself! But when he gives 
you fresh-water-pearl earrings regardless of 
the fact that your passion is for Oriental 
pearls and that you would no more wear ear- 
rings than a nose-ring—gives you those mon- 
strous things because he paid more attention 
to a salesman’s words than to yours—what 
can you think of Jim’s thought of you? 
How could he? The horrid, vulgar things! 

Coming to a realizing sense of your mood, 
you assure yourself, hastily and volubly, that 
it is not the lack of value in the gifts them- 
selves, but the lack of any consideration. 
How much thought has Jim’s sister bestowed 
upon that Germantown monstrosity, you 
would like to know. Or Jim on those bau- 
bles ? 

There have been times in the years of your 
varying Christmas moods when you have 
hated the whole business of gift-giving and 


making her speech of presentation. 


gift-receiving. You have prayed to be de- 
livered not only from battle, murder, and 
sudden death, but from the joyous Yule-tide 
as well. Your litany of appeal has included 
the expressman with his parcels and his de- 
mand for a pourboire, all the old friends who 
have not kept up with your new tastes, all 
the new friends who are at heart indifferent 
to your desires—it has included these as 
well as envy, hatred, malice, and all un- 
charitableness. On the 26th of many a De- 
cember you have been heard to announce, 
from the desk where you busily wrote notes 
of gratitude, that never again would you be 
a party to this shameless barter. You have 
half resolved to imitate a certain young man 
who once courageously met the issue. He, 
in lieu of Christmas presents, sent to his 
friends on the 15th of the month an en- 
graved card, stating that “ Mr. So-and-so was 
this year devoting all his Christmas ener- 
gies to the poor and to the children of his 
acquaintance; that he was not himself in the 
dependent class, and had no children. Verb- 
um sap.” But, perhaps, remembering his 
courage and honesty, you have recalled the 
outcorhe of it. Half his friends, indignant 
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at being thus accused of a trading spirit, 
cut his acquaintance. The other half joy- 
ously resolved “to get even” by catching 
him unprepared, and never was his Christ- 
mas eve so busy. He nearly acquired wri- 
ter’s cramp signing for express parcels, and 
became quite lame in the arm, writing his 
notes of thanks the next week, while his 
friends chuckled. No, that was demonstrated 
a risky procedure! Besides, somehow, hon- 
est and fearless as it was, the thing was not 
quite seemly. After all, a wholesale accu- 
sation of the commercial spirit will not quite 
“do.” You decided to think of some 
aggressive way of ridding yourself of your 
“Christmas trades.” Suddenly it flashed 
across you, with all the illuminating radi- 
ance a simple solution always has, that it 
would be a perfectly easy matter. You had 
only to refrain from making duty gifts one 
single year! The next year you would re- 
ceive none. And then you could go on, a 
free, upright human being, for the rest of 
your life. You had only to begin. 

But where? You scanned your list anx- 
iously. There were the Haddons, of course— 
and then you remembered that, seldom as you 
saw the Haddons, tenuous as was the bond 
between you and them, slight as was your 
affection for Mrs. Haddon, nevertheless Tom 
Haddon and your brother had been boys to 


less 





Aunt Elizabeth and the statuette: 
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“I thank you not only for the gijt.” 


gether, had skated and fished and camped 
and loafed together, and come home with 
marvellous tales with which to prick your 
ears to envy beside the winter fire. No, the 
Haddons meant loyalty to something dear 
and unforgotten. The Haddons must remain. 

But there were the Pruetts—no past was 
involved with them. You met them only 
three years ago in Austria; how on earth had 
it happened that they were now upon your 
list of exchanges? Then you remembered 
the amusing little souvenir of your travels 
with which they had begun the annual per- 
formance; you remembered the whole vaca- 
tion, the mirth and gayety of it, the whole- 
souled way in which the Pruetts had entered 
into it. Decidedly it would be horrid to drop 
the Pruetts, for, after all, the little Christ- 
mas interchange of gifts and notes was your 
only bond with them now. 

And old Mrs. Kenyon up in the country, 
though Heaven was witness that she was 
neither of the old friends nor of the new, was 
linked to you by no recent gayety and by no 
old tenderness, she could not be dropped. 
For what must Christmas be to that lonely 
old lady up in the hills, all of her family 
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gone from her? To break thé winter silence 
of her life with friendly noise and bustle— 
that was a plain duty. So you sent her the 
book with the extra-large print and the cheer- 
ful tone and the pretty illustrations, and re- 
ceived in return her jar of sweet-pickled 
peaches. ‘ 

Many are the stages that you have passed 
through before you have come back to Miss 
Regina’s “kind thought” theory of Christ- 
mas giving. Sometimes you have thought so 
long and to such purpose about the presents 
you are going to give, that you hate to be- 
stow one of them! They are what you like, 
what you want. When you find yourself in 
this condition you may be fairly sure that 
the presents are worth bestowing. - Fairly 
sure, but not absolutely. spend 
thought, to spend affectionate interest even, 
upon your gifts is not the whole of the art 
of Christmas giving. The recipient has 
tastes as well as you. The recipient has his 
own set of occupations. What boots it to 
Aunt Elizabeth, crippled with rheumatism, 
sitting by her window on the farm, that the 
statuette which receives is something 
you would have loved to keep for a corner of 
your own drawing-room, if it is totally inap- 
propriate to her surroundings? How will it 
look in that big, old, stove-heated room in the 
country, with the rag carpet and the splint- 
bottom chairs? 


For to 


she 


After all, the Christmas exchange is a 
threefold affair, almost capable of being 
stated in a mathematical formula. The 


giver, the gift, and the recipient—each of 
these must you consider to make the perfect 
present. Yourself, the giver, what part of 
your time, what part of your taste, what part 
of your tender, sympathetic perception will 
you put into your gift? Will you make it 
for show or for love? Will you make it by 
legitimate self-denial or by illegitimate sac- 
rifice? That is to say, will you exchange 
your Philharmonic orchestra chairs for seats 
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in the baleony in order that your friends 
may have gracious greeting from you on 
Christmas morning, or will the butcher and 
the seamstress pay for that greeting in their 
delayed accounts? 

The gift—shall it be a worthy symbol of 
a worthy feeling or a _ valueless thing 
snatched up that you may declare to your 
warped conscience that you are even with 
all the world? And the recipient—are you 
going to bestow a single thought upon her 
tastes, her needs, or merely consult your own 
and think yourself highly magnanimous in 
doing so? 

Oh, it’s a complicated 
Christmas giving! 
may be sure. 


this 
But of one thing you 
The more love you put into a 
gift, the less money will you need to expend. 
Of course, you may be one of those unfortu- 
nate whose bank is better stocked 
than their heart. In that ease, hie you to the 
jeweller’s, the book-marts, the picture-shops, 


business, 


persons 


the automobile-facories, and pay in lucre 
what you cannot pay in love. But if you 
are like about nineteen-twentieths of the 


human race, spend love rather than money. 
It will teach you what to send and how to 
send it. Be sure that the “kind thought” 
has its direct connection with the “ intrinsic 
worth.” For intrinsic worth is not neces- 
sarily pecuniary worth, you know. A set of 
knitting-needles and a supply of wools to 
old Mrs. Kenyon is intrinsically more valu- 
able than an edition de luxe of Petrarch’s 
Sonnets would be. 

Love and love only teaches you that. So 
buy with love, send with love, receive with 
love—even though you may sometimes have 
to call humor to your aid also in the matter 
of reception! And remember—here is the 
only difficulty in the whole affair—that love 
differs from all other Christmas commodi- 
ties. It cannot be commanded for the sea- 
trade. It cannot be forced for the 
25th of December. 


, 
sons 
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Mrs. 
glow of the 


Christmas. 
red-cheeked in the 
frosty air and the warmth of her brown 


two weeks to 


T was 
Fairlie, 


furs, was returning home after taking her 
packages to the express-office; there was one 
package less than usual, on account of the 
invitation which she hoped to send instead. 
She had determined to be well ahead of the 
rush this year; she had a pang of memory 
whenever she recalled the last Christmas and 
the expressman who had brought a gift-box 
to her house after four o’clock on the day 
itself. Heretofore she had had a hazy, rather 
pleased feeling that people who brought 
things to the house liked the glimpse of the 
merrymakings within; Mrs. Fairlie always 
wished the men a Merry Christmas, and gave 
a fee in addition to any that might be col- 
lected. 

But the man who had brought her Susie’s 
belated gift couldn’t be put into any easily 
made category of holiday benefaction—his 
burning eyes, his sullen mouth, the tense re- 
pression that showed in every motion of his 
vigorous young frame, seemed to voice a deep 
and embittering injury against all who enjoyed 
themselves at the expense of others—her one 
glance outside at the still piled-up express- 
wagon had driven the stab home to her own 
heart. She had painstakingly now started in 
purchasing for everybody at.a distance before 
beginning at all upon the home people; it 
should not be upon her head that she had 
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helped to make an unhappy Christmas for 
any one, she wanted everybody to be happy 
then; it was her simple faith that the occa- 
sion demanded it. Mrs. Fairlie herself loved 
Christmas, though, as a rule, she kept quiet 
when other people expatiated on their diffi- 
culties and distresses; to profess her own en- 
joyment made a discordant note—it was as if 
she thought herself on a different plane. 
The portioning out of moneys, the making 
of lists, the endless discussions as to what 
this person wanted or what that one wanted 
were to her only delightful preliminaries 
which made the season lengthily festive. 
Yet, her desire to have every one happy 
sometimes led to complications, one of which, 
she felt as she went homeward, was waiting 
for her now. Since Minnie’s letter of the 
morning and her own resolution— 

It was wonderful, she mused, what a differ- 
ence letters made in one’s scheme of things; 
they were an influence which you ecouldn’t 
control, a power from the outside continually 
exerted on one’s inner life, and a power 
for which one continually forgot to make 
allowance. Mrs. Fairlie was, in a way, a 
simple woman; she had still a warm-hearted, 
childlike faith in the goodness of life; she 
still enjoyed ingenuously, although her chil- 
dren were grown up; yet she had her deeper 
wonderings and ponderings. She had a fash- 
ion of getting down to the root of things 
for her own satisfaction, though it was a 
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satisfaction which her children didn’t always 
share. 

It was a pleasure to have both her daugh- 
ters run to meet her as she entered the house 
—they had been away for a week-end; a 
pleasure to have them escort her up-stairs 
between them, and take off her furs and hat 
and coat and establish her in a comfortable 
chair, as they poured out the recital of the 
happenings of their visit. They were pretty 
girls, the executive Katherine dark, like her 
father, with, however, deeply arched eyebrows, 
and a red mouth that drooped at the corners; 
while “Jean was light and round-faced and 
rosy, as her mother was still. Jean, it ap- 
peared, had had the “banner” time on this 
occasion, the most beautiful young man of 
the house-party almost flaunting himself 
her captive. Katherine furnished the graphic 
description, while Jean modestly demurred. 

“Did you want to stay longer?” the mother 
found herself asking, to receive Katherine’s 
emphatic: 

“No; oh no! Not when it was growing 
so near Christmas. Did Aunt Mary’s check 
come ?” 

“Ta” 

“Thank goodness! I 
wouldn’t, this year.” 

Aunt Mary’s check, embodying a pleasing 
fiction that it was to buy a Christmas gift 
for Mrs. Fairlie’s own use, was always 
thoughtfully sent well before the time, so 
that she might have the comfort of it in her 
Christmas expenditure for others. Into 
how many obscure channels of charity it 
flowed was never divulged, nor how many 
an extra dollar it added to presents for the 
loved ones of the household, as well as for 
the outlying stranger. Mrs. Fairlie had in- 
deed her allotted portion for Christmas giv- 
ing, as well as her regular allowance for the 
household; but there came a period in the 
days just before the festival when it seemed 
as if a spouting geyser of “ change ” wouldn’t 
be enough to supply the demand for all 
the “last” things. Those were the times 
when she had to fortify herself very much 
with the Christmas spirit to keep her legs 
and her head from failing her—the times 
when it seemed as if she were always going 
out for three yards more of holly ribbon, and 
a dozen sheets of tissue-paper, and a spool of 
pink sewing-silk for the dressmaker, and a 
pair of shoes to fit a doll, and a few little 
extra gifts for the maids, and something for 


was so afraid it 
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dessert and a present from Katherine for 
still another friend: “ Anything you see that 
you think she’d like, mother, and don’t spend 
more than fifty cents for it.” Those last 
commissions seemed a herculean task, almost 
impossible of complete fulfilment. Her mood 
leaped ahead now to that day of stress, and the 
clear lift of Aunt Mary’s check, which, how- 
ever, she was secretly destining to other uses, 
—to be recalled only by Katherine’s words: 

“Mother, you’re not listening at all! 
Jean and I have made up our minds to take 
possession of that check this year—it is not 
to go for us or for anybody; you are to get 
something with it that you really want your- 
self. You are to buy the big Turkish rug 
for the dining-room; you’ve been moaning 
over the old one long enough, and it is a 
disgrace. Now wait! Jean and I are each 
going to contribute the ten-dollar gold piece 
that grandmamma always sends us, and 
father will help out, too, if it’s necessary. 
For seventy-five dollars you can get the kind 
you want, something that will last us all our 
days, if we wait till after Christmas to shop 
for it. And then I won’t be ashamed to ask 
the Fentons to dinner—such a lovely time as 
we had there! What’s the matter, mother? 
We thought you’d be so pleased!” 

“Yes, yes, I am pleased,” assented the 
mother, hastily. At any other time the 
thought of the rug and their cooperation 
would have been intoxicating; the need of it 
had been deeply mooted again and again. 
Mrs. Fairlie had tentatively frequented 
Oriental auctions, she had studied up the 
different weaves in books of information with 
colored plates; the attainment of the rug 
was something always of interest to look 
forward to. She was incapable of buying 
anything intrinsically cheap for her house- 
hold; she could go without, but what she 
purchased must be “good”; the tone in 
which she said the word expressed volumes. 
As she looked at her children’s faces now 
she felt more than ever a traitor. 

“ Yes,. yes, I am delighted! But there is 
something I must speak to you about first. 
I had a letter from your cousin Minnie this 
morning.” She hurried ahead after a mo- 
ment’s expressive silence: “Cousin Minnie 
seems to be so very lonely in that new town. 
She has a position in some institution, I 
believe, and she’s among entire strangers. 
Her boy is working his way through college 
this year; it’s the first time they’ve ever 








been separated, but it costs too much to have 
him come on, she says.” 

“ Mother, you’re not going to ask her here 
for Christmas? Well, I knew something was 
the matter the instant I saw you!” Jean’s 
poignantly expostulating. “To 
think of having that dreadful woman here 
all through the holidays—! She writes the 
most depressing letters I ever heard. I hate 
to have them come into the house; they al- 
ways use you up! She either tells you how 
she misses that prig of a boy, or about all 
the illnesses of people you don’t know. To 
ask her here over the holidays, when there 
were so many people we wanted to have—” 

“Oh, Jean dear!” Mrs. Fairlie looked 
from one to the other of her daughters with 
a pleading which did not deceive; they knew, 
if she did not, that she had inexorably made 
up her mind. “ You cannot always judge a 
person by letters; I had an—an admirer once 
who wrote most beautifully, sixteen pages at 
a time, and vet when any one talked to him 
positively lacking. You know 
that I won’t ask your cousin Minnie if you 
don’t want her, but ”—Mrs. Fairlie’s eyes 
moistened; they were very young eyes, for 
all her forty-odd years; her sensitive mouth 
trembled—“ when I think of any one being 


tone was 


he seemed 
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left out and lonely at Christmas—it must 
be so dreadful to be without your child—and 
I have so many blessings~and when we 
ly have room enough to spare—” 

“B you’ve never even 


real- 


ut 
don’t know what she’s like!” 

“No, but I ought to have seen her, Kath- 
erine, before this. Ever since your cousin 
Arthur’s death—the only relative your father 
had in the world—*” Mrs. Fairlie was em- 
barked on a favorite subject. “I’m sure 
I’ve never forgotten how lovely he was to 
us when we were on our wedding trip, and 
he was hardly more than a boy himself— 
hiring a carriage and taking us around 
Niagara Falls (and carriages were so ex- 
pensive there, he must have spent a week’s 
salary), and giving me that bouquet of pheas- 
ant-eye pinks at the train—” 

“Mother always speaks of her wedding 
trip as if it happened yesterday,” interrupted 
Katherine, impertinently. 

“And ever your cousin Arthur’s 
death Minnie has taken care of herself and 
the boy; of course your father has sent money 
when he could, but she has never asked for 
a thing. And now, when she is living so 
much nearer to us, and without her child—” 
Mrs. Fairlie’s voite broke. 


seen her; you 


since 
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well, mother, don’t feel like that 
about it! Ilave her if you want to.” Kath- 
erine’s voice was affectionately resigned. 
“Only” —how Mrs. Fairlie dreaded that 
“ only ”!—* Jean and I had wanted to ask 
Mr. lIeiter here. Mrs. Fenton said she hoped 
we'd be nice to him; she knew his mother; 
and now, of course, we can’t do anything, 
with the house all filled up, and Jack’s chum 
coming home with him, too! But really we 
don’t mind — only ”— another only! —“ you 
give me that check! You're not to spend it 
sending for Cousin Minnie’s boy, if that’s 
what you’re planning to do. You are going 
to have that rug.” 


“ Oh, 
' 


“ Maybe she won’t accept,” suggested Jean, 
hopefully, to be met by Katherine’s ruthless, 
“That kind always accepts.” 

Events justified her prophecy. Cousin 
Minnie accepted, indeed, but whether with 
joy or reluctance it were hard to tell. 


“Your letter arrived last evening,” she 
wrote, “and I would have answered it at 
onee, but I was asked to watch by the bed- 
side of a lady who is suffering with nerve 
trouble; I fear she will never recover from it. 

“Tt is very kind of you to ask me to spend 
the holidays with you. I will leave here on the 
eighteenth, although I am afraid that I will 
be sadly out of place in your gay household; 
[ have had no new clothes for several years. 
It seems impossible that I shall not see my 
dear Evan at Christmas; he says that he is 
well, but I often fear that he is keeping his 
real state of health from me. What a bless- 
ing it must be to have money! I hope that 
my presence will not be a damper on your 
festivities. Hoping to see you soon, I am, 

Your affectionate cousin, 
Minnie Fareuie.” 


“Well!” said Katherine, emphatically, as 
she threw the letter down on the table. 
“We're in for it! When I think of all the 
people we might have had, who would have 
liked to come—” 

The mother herself began to wonder, with 
a sinking of the heart, whether she had been 
quite wise or quite fair to her own in follow- 
ing out her first intention so single-mindedly. 
Was she preferring a stranger’s fancied 
happiness to that of her children? The 
home was theirs as well as hers; the season 
belonged peculiarly to them—it was their es- 
pecial time, even if they were grown up. 
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Even her easy-going husband had been a 
little doubtful when she had told him of her 
intention of inviting his cousin’s widow to 
stay with them now. “ Won’t she be a little 
in the way?” he had asked. 

Mrs. Fairlie had certain instincts that had 
impelled her, visions denied to the more 
practical minds of those she loved—but it 
was sometimes very hard to keep that vision 
quality luminous. With her husband’s words 
she’ foresaw instead a tall, thin, depressed 
woman, to whom no one would wish to talk; 
she foresaw her own fate, tied to a stranger 
forlornly through all the Christmas cheer, 
avidly escaping for half an hour at a time to 
the blessedly accustomed presence of her 
neighbor next door. Why had Minnie’s visit 
been veiled in such glamour when she had 
planned it? She swung so far the other way 
now that it hung over her blackeningly; even 
Katherine, who, her hardest critic, was also 
her stanchest upholder, was fain to give a 
word of comfort. 

“Don’t look like that, mother, she may not 
be so awful as we think; and, at any rate, 
it’s for only one Christmas. I suppose we'll 
live through it. Of course we'll each have to 
give her a present.” 

“T have a box of note-paper you can take 
for her.” Mrs. Fairlie’s tone offered it eager- 
ly; her Christmas spirit revived at the very 
mention of gifts. “People can always use 
note-paper—and this was unusually cheap for 
the quality. The picture on the box is really 
lovely. See, a little child offering a lemon! 
What is that you say? . Well, 
my dear, I don’t see why a lemon isn’t quite as 
appropriate as cherries or apples, or any other 
fruit. You girls have such queer, slangy ideas 
of your own. I bought some things the other 
day, thinking they might come in handy. Jean 
can give Cousin Minnie these hat-pins, and 
the handkerchiefs can be from Jack. I will 
get her some pretty silk for a waist, and 
your father will give her a small check. 
There is nothing, after all, like a little money 
at Christmas!” Mrs. Fairlie sighed—the 
season, as usual, blotted all else from her 
sight, though even through her Christmas 
madness she tried to be glad that her daugh- 
ters had kept her own check from her for 
her more lasting benefit; she was remorse- 
fully glad that they were having one thing 
as they wanted it. 

Circumstances began to crowd down upon 
her, as they always did at this time, with 
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Katherine’s threatened sore throat, and the 
belated dressmaker to be helped with Jean’s 
evening gown, and the meals to be ordered 
daily for the household, which seemed tire- 
somely dainty now, when they all knew they 
were to have such good things for Christmas! 
Even easy-going Mr. Fairlie had refused his 
favorite pudding when it appeared upon the 
board for the third time within a week. 
His wife was obliged to shop more pains- 
takingly than ever, so that she might re- 
member every one, within her limit of ex- 
penditure; she returned home flushed, in 
triumph, even if exhausted bodily, with won- 
derful bargains in thirteen-cent embroid- 
ered collars, and neckties which her daugh- 
ters told her unemotionally they “ wouldn’t 
be found dead in,” but which were easily 
sent by letter. It was a deep source of 
regret to Mrs. Fairlie that little glass vases 
and dishes couldn’t be satisfactorily mailed, 
as she prowled day by day among those 
glittering, laden counters. Not to have 
thought of every one would have hurt her 
irremediably—and the charities she wouldn’t 
cut down on. Her husband had a kind way 
of handing her over extra “change” each 
day, change that wasn’t in the bond, an act 
of sympathy which she deeply appreciated. 
When she went to town with Katherine and 
Jean, they insisted upon getting a substan- 
tial luncheon, which seemed such a pity, be- 
cause when one had eaten it it was gone; 
but when she went by herself she feasted 
crumbily on a molasses-cake in a bakery 
and purchased more gifts afterward. She 
couldn’t help wishing that the children had 
a little more of the Christmas spirit! 

Yet through all this saturnalia of prepara- 
tion Cousin Minnie’s coming hung heavily 
over the household. It was on the same day 
that the last painful letter arrived from the 
expected guest (“a man of note in the place 
has just been taken to the hospital”), and 
also one from Mr. Leiter, the beautiful 
youth of the house-party; he was to be 
in town on the twenty-third. Mrs. Fairlie 
could hardly stand the tragedy of Kath- 
erine’s eyes. 

“T wish, oh, I wish that I had never asked 
her!” eried the renegade. 

“Never mind; we'll have to invite him to 
dinner, anyway,” said Jean, pale with re- 
solve. “I hope—I only hope that she won’t 
talk about operations at the table!” 

It was late on the evening of the appointed 
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nineteenth that Cousin Minnie came, long 
after the delayed dinner had at last been 
cleared away and the cook gone to bed with 
the toothache. As the hours passed there 
had begun to be a wild, delusive hope that the 
visit might have been prevented at the last 
moment; there was a delirious, unreal feeling 
of relief, a flash of the joy of unhampered 
living. And then the door-bell rang; Cousin 
Minnie was here. 

Such a slight little figure the mother 
ushered into the room! She looked hardly 
more than a child; it was only by gazing 
closely at the small oval face that one could 
see the lines of care around the dark eyes 
and at the corners of the pretty mouth. 
When she spoke, the tones of her soft voice 
were vibrant with a sweet earnestness; her 
eyes had a way of meeting yours with a swift, 
half-frightened gaze, that changed trustfully 
the next instant into a little crinkling smile. 
Anything less like the Fairlies’ preconceived 
idea of her it would have been hard to find. 
Her dress was black, indeed, but, as Katherine 
noticed at once, the short skirt had the correct 
flare, the twist of ribbon in the becoming 
hat had an air of its own. She seemed to 
be the possessor of some charming magnetism 
to which Mr. Fairlie succumbed at once, 
after the first conventional questions and an- 
swers, and which drew the womenkind hos- 
pitably back and forth from Cousin Minnie’s 
bedroom afterwards, in all the intimacy of 
kimonos and undressing, when they had at 
last formally escorted her there. 

“T think it was the dearest thing of you 
to ask me to come,” said the visitor, when 
Katherine had pulled down the blinds, and 
Jean had brought her some toilet-water, and 
Mrs. Fairlie was getting yet another coverlet 
from the closet. Cousin Minnie’s eyes 
sought those of each person in turn—the hair- 
brush she held in her hand shook. “ You 
can’t think what it seems like to be in a 
real home, it’s so long since I’ve had one; 
though any place seemed like home to me 
when I had Evan. Can I unhook you, dear?” 

“Please. What beautiful hair you have!” 
said Jean. 

“My hair? Why, it’s nothing now! It’s 
only to my knees. I used to be able to step 
on it.” 

“Tt’s the most beautiful thing I ever saw,” 
said Katherine, rapturously. “I wish I could 
twist mine that way!” 

“Tl do yours for you to-morrow if you'll 
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“LYING THERE WITH 
let me,” offered the visitor. Her earnest voice 
took on a sweetly coaxing tone. “ You must 
let me do everything I can to help when I’m 
here; it will be such a pleasure! I want to 
make one of my puddings for Cousin Richard. 
Evan thinks I can cook better than any- 
body. And I brought my thimble in the 
bag so that I can start sewing for you the 
first thing in the morning. I know how many 
pretty things girls need to have finished for 
the holidays.” 

“You oughtn’t to work while you’re here,” 
protested Jean, with one arm thrown around 
the little figure. “ You ought to rest.” 

“Oh no, dear! I can’t rest.” Cousin 
Minnie’s fingers locked and unlocked with a 
strange, wild little motion. “Since Evan 
went away I just have to work. I can’t ex- 
plain it, but to rest would kill me! I often 
sew overtime at the institution.” 

“What do you sew there?” asked Kath- 
erine, curiously; she had cuddled down in a 
heap on the chintz lounge, with her eyes fixed 
on the visitor. 

“T make denim overalls,” 
Minnie, simply. 

“Oh!” cried Mrs. Fairlie, wincing; her 
imagination, fertile as it was, had never com- 


said Cousin 


EVANS 


PICTURE, CRYING—CRYING !” 
passed anything like this. But the other 
went on: 

“It will he such a delight to work on pretty 
laces and chiffon.” She turned to the mother 
with her little crinkly smile. “You don’t 
know how I love girls!” 

“They are pretty nice to have,” responded 
Mrs. Fairlie. “But I heard you telling 
Richard how splendidly your boy was getting 
on, working his way through college and all. 
You must be very proud of him. Where 
does he spend his Christmas ?” 

“Why, he’s staying alone right there!” said 
Cousin Minnie. There was a sudden catch 
in her voice. “He was invited to visit 
a friend, but the friend has been taken ill. 
Evan writes me not to mind about him; he’s 
very fond of reading. He writes to me every 
day. He— But perhaps you'll like to see 
the picture of my—Arthur’s son!” 

She turned to the open suit-case, and taking 
from it a leather-framed photograph, stood 
it proudly on the dressing-table. “There 
he is!” 

She well might triumph in their gaze! 
Photogravhs, often so obliterating, so conceal- 
ing of the real person, have their magie mo- 
ments; the soul of Cousin Minnie’s boy stood 
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revealed in this portrayal of him, in the 


sturdy set of his shoulders, the gallant poise’ 


of his bonny head, the sweetness of his curved 
lips, the high-heartedness, the divinely youth- 
ful courage of those straightforward eyes. 

“QOh, isn’t he a dear!” cried Katherine, 
with a gasp, and Mrs. Fairlie put her arms 
around the little mother as if feeling the 
latter’s loss for the first time. 

“ How you must miss him!” she exclaimed, 
and Cousin Minnie’s eyes brimmed pitifully; 
two great tears fell and ran down her cheeks, 
while she tried to smile unflinchingly through 
them. 

“ He’s so glad I’m with you!” she said. 

Preparations for Christmas went on with 
a new ardor, a new facility of completion, 
after Cousin Minnie’s arrival. - There seemed 
nothing about her to justify their harrowing 
anticipations the fact, artlessly an- 
nounced, that writing letters, except to Evan, 
frightened her to death; she was such a poor 
letter-writer, 


save 


she never knew what to say; 
her morning’s epistle to the matron of the 
institution seemed to 


own version of it, 


have been, from her 
filled with accounts of the 
cook’s toothache and the lameness from which 
Mr. Fairlie had suffered before she came, as 
matters of polite interest. For the rest, as an 
inmate of the household, she filled in chinks 
with a velvetlike ease and cheerfulness that 
was the most soothing thing in life. Her coax- 
ing, “ Now let me do this for you,” witched 
eare from the soul and work from the fingers, 
whether it were sweeping or dusting or mend- 
ing or tying up those endless parcels in tissue- 
paper, and little 
square bits of note-paper: 


writing on innumerable 

“TLuey, with love and a merry Xmas from 
Katherine.” 

“Ethel, with love and a merry Xmas from 
Jean.” - 

When young Mr. Leiter came to dinner it 
was Cousin Minnie’s decorations that made 
the table so lovely, and her tact afterwards 
that blessedly kept “father” playing checkers 
with her all the evening; it was she who lis- 
tened te Jean’s and Katherine’s confidences 
long after the tired mother was in bed, and 
she who listened at every chance the next day 
to that mother’s intensely interested converse 
about her children. Mrs. Fairlie would have 
been very happy with this sweet help and 
sympathy if— 

Oh, deep in her soul 
anguish 


vas the corroding 
of Minnie’s deprivation! If she 
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hadn’t combined her money with the chil- 
dren’s for the rug—-if she could only have 
surprised Minnie with the gift of her dear 
boy’s presence on Christmas day! There were 
moments when the thought of all her blessings 
compared with Minnie’s poverty was almost 
more than she could bear. She tentatively 
opened the subject with Richard, only to re- 
ceive his sympathetic assurance: 

“T’d like nothing better than to send for 
Evan—lI’d like nothing better, for Minnie’s 
sake. They seem to be a plucky pair—Arthur 
might be proud of them, poor fellow! But 
[ absolutely haven’t any sixty dollars to 
spare just now, that’s the truth—and it would 
take all of that to get the boy here and back 
again. You'll have the house pretty full, 
anyway, won’t with Jack and his 
friends ?” 

Yes, the house would be full. As for the 
new rug, Cousin Minnie was as deeply in- 
terested in that as in everything else that 
concerned the household; she acquiesced deep- 
ly in the erying need for it, and exclaimed 
consentingly over the amount appropriated 
for it as littlke enough. No one would have 
dreamed that she herself made coarse denim 
overalls in an institution for a pittance of a 
wage, she put the fact so magnificently out 
of sight. 

“Mother will go without everything she 
really wants unless we look out for her,” 
Katherine proclaimed to the sympathizer in 


you, 


public. “Now, mother, I’m not ‘talking to 
you!” 

“My dear, I’ve been thinking how very 
pretty some of the grass rugs are,” said 


Mrs. Fairlie, diplomatically. “Those large 
Oriental ones are so heavy, and they require 
a great deal of care. I really don’t know that 
[ feel quite up to it. A cheaper kind now, 
for a few dollars—” 

“Now, mother!” Katherine’s arm went 
around her parent protectingly. “ You know 
perfectly well that you hate cheap things. 
She Cousin Minnie; she never uses 
them after she gets them! She won’t have 
anything but what is ‘good.’” MHer eyes 
flashed meaningly in denial of her mother’s 
dumb appeal. “And you’re going to have it! 
Jean and I are not going to let you go with- 
out it for anybody! Jean and I are looking 
out for you.” 

“Yes, dear,” said Mrs. Fairlie, with, after 
all, a thrill of pride in their care for her— 
she had no right to gainsay it. But how she 


does, 
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hated that rug! To her intenseness the idea 
of stepping on it was like stepping on Min- 
nie’s heart. 

How could you have any Christmas joy 
if you were knowingly keeping it from some 
one else? All this buying and tying up be- 
gan to seem but a troublesome, heathenish 
custom without that heavenly something back 
of it all that made for gladness. Yet would 
it be any better if she made Minnie happy 
and hurt her dear daughters? If they only 
felt as she did! She half envied them their 
youthful habit of solid, concrete thought— 
she had so many varying thoughts! Still her 
simple soul, as usual, dug down to the root 
of the matter—she had no right to make 
others unwilling sharers in her self- 
sacrifice. 


own 


Yet she hoped against hope during all those 
hours in which it would still be possible to 
get a letter to Evan in time; then on the 
evening of the twenty-second she finally gave 
up. It was too late now. 

Jean came to her room as she was dressing, 
to say: “ Now, mother dear, I hope you’re 
not foolish enough to worry about Cousin 
Minnie. She’s enjoying everything so much— 
she told me so to-day; and she had a lovely 
letter from Evan—he’s quite contented where 
he is.” 

“ Oh, 
happily. 


I’m so glad!” said Mrs. Fairlie, 
Mrs. Fairlie 
watched her that evening, noting her pretty 
wavering color and her merry laugh. Minnie 
was looking so much better since she came 
to them. 

Mr. Fairlie away that night. Jack 
and his chum had come home with all sorts 


Minnie was enjoying herself. 


was 
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of schoolboy chatter and clatter. It was late 
when they all got to bed, and later still, nearly 
one o’clock, when Mrs. Fairlie, who had just 
dropped asleep, was awakened by the blaze 
of her electric light, and saw the night- 
gowned Katherine’s wild eyes glaring at her. 

“Mother— We can’t stand it a moment 
longer!” <A wild jerk over her shoulder in- 
dicated the ghostily-approaching Jean. “ We 
saw a light in Cousin Minnie’s room—Jean 
and I had been sitting up talking—and we 
opened the door softly to surprise her, and 
she was lying there with Evan’s picture—cry- 
ing—crying! Oh, mother, we never saw any 
one crying like that! Oh, mother—there, 
I'm going to howl myself now!” 

“Hush! hush!” said the mother, warningly, 
with arms-around both white-robed figures as 
they huddled together on top of the bed. 

“T can’t hush until we do something to 
get that boy here!” Katherine’s voice moaned 
defiantly through her sobs. “ We don’t care 
any more about that old rug than you do! 
To-morrow’s only the twenty-third— Mother, 
we want to telegraph the money and instruc- 
tions to him the first thing in the morning, 
the way you did to me once—and he can take 
the afternoon train from New York and get 
here for Christmas eve—in time to help put 
up the greens—if you’re willing!” 

Willing! As Mrs. Fairlie lay there that 
night she had a soberness of joy, as one who 
had unwittingly set foot in sacred places. 
As of old, this was to be a festival of a mother 
and a child. And to have those you loved 
one with you in the Glory in the Highest! 

It seemed as if she had been indeed 





“anointed with the oil of gladness above her 
fellows.” 
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The Ballad of the Mothers 


BY THEODOSIA GARRISON 


’Twas Mary crooned Her Mother song- 
A tender song and low— 

And Her fair body to the tune 
Moved softly to and fro 

As otherwhere in April air 
The tall white lilies blow. 


ad Fad 


"Twas Mary lifted up Her face, 
Her gentle face and sweet ; 
One stood before Her happiness 
With dust on head and feet, 
And in her eyes the look that cries 
Like maimed things in the street. 
am ad 


And long on Mary’s Son she looked 
As one sore famishéd 
Looks on the feast he may not share, 
Fair wine and plenteous bread. 
And, ‘I am one whose single son 
Died on her breast,” she said. 
&* rd 


‘IT am that mother whose one son 
Died roselike on my breast 
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Or ever thrice upon my lips 
His baby lips were pressed, 

Or ere he spake for my love’s sake 

The name I loved the best. 


»* »* 


“And because,” she said, “I heard 
strange things 
Nor prince nor priest could stem 
Of this a child of virgin born 
In the inn at Bethlehem, 
A weary way from break of day 
I come to beg of them. 
rd »* 
**Only a little gift I ask 
Who fear to ask in vain— 
Let Thy child lie a moment’s space 
Where my own child has lain— 
So if truth men tell some miracle 
May blunt this sword-edged pain.” 


ef a» 
’Twas Mary raised in Her sweet arms 
The Christ-Child to Her guest 


As one might hold the Keys of Heaven; 
The stranger mother pressed 
The Holy Child against the wild 


Heart with all grief possessed. 
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Deep in her eyes the Christ-Child gazed— 
“* Now strange, most strange,” quoth she, 
“T see no more this stable mean, 
A garden fair I see 
Where children play as roses sway 
And one smiles down at me.” 


* »* 
Deep in her eyes the Christ-Child gazed— 


“* Now strange, most strange,” she said, 
“T hear a voice more glad than song 
‘Oh Heart, be comforted!’ 
And grief thrice sore is mine no more, 
But peace most sweet instead.” 


ad ad 


"Twas Mary smiled for very joy— 
“* Mine own, my little Son, 

Great is the bliss to come to me— 
Mother, thrice blessed of One 

Whose hand shall make the blind to wake, 
The lame to rise and run.” 


»* Fad 


The Christ-Child hid on Mary’s breast 
The tears She might not see— 

“Oh Mother, Mother, even Thou 
Must break Thy heart for me; 

The dumb may talk, the halt may walk, 
But who may comfort Thee 

Against those days, when men shall raise 
A cross on Calvary?” 
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Chapter Onue—The Hather 


S soon as we heard the pleasant news— 
A I suppose the news of an engagement 
ought always to be called pleasant— 
it was decided that I ought to speak first 
about it, and speak to the father. We had 
not been a great while in the neighborhood, 
and it would look less like a bid for the fa- 
miliar acquaintance of people living on a 
larger scale than ourselves, and less of an 
opening for our own intimacy if they turned 
out to be not quite so desirable in other ways 
as they were in the worldly way. For the 
ladies of the respective families first to offer 
and receive congratulations would be very 
much more committing on both sides; at the 
same time, to avoid the appearance of stiff- 
ness, some one ought to speak, and speak 
promptly. The news had not come to us di- 
rectly from our neighbors, but authoritatively 
from a friend of theirs, who was also a friend 
of ours, and we could not very well hold back. 
So, in the cool of the early evening, when I 
had quite finished rasping my lawn with the 
new mower, I left it at the end of the swath, 
which had brought me near the fence, and 
said across it, “Good evening!” 

My neighbor turned from making his man 
pour a pail of water on the earth round a 
freshly planted tree, and said, “Oh, good 
evening! How d’ye do? Glad to see you!” 


and offered his hand over the low coping so 
cordially that I felt warranted in holding it 
a moment. 

“T hope it’s in order for me to say how 
very much my wife and I are interested in 
the news we’ve heard about one of your 
daughters? May I offer our best wishes for 
her happiness ?” 

“Oh, thank you,” my neighbor said. 
“You’re very good indeed. Yes, it’s rather 
exciting—for us. I guess that’s all for to- 
night, Al,” he said in dismissal of his man, 
before turning to lay his arms comfortably 
on the fence top. Then he laughed, before 
he added, to me, “And rather surprising, 
too.” 

“Those things are always rather surpris- 
ing, aren’t they?” I suggested. 

“ Well, yes, I suppose they are. It oughtn’t 
be so in our case, though, as we've - been 
through it twice before: once with my son— 
he oughtn’t to have counted, but he did— 
and once with my eldest daughter. Yes, you 
might say you never do quite expect it, 
though everybody else does. Then, in this 
case, she was the baby so long, that we al- 
ways thought of her as a little girl. Yes, 
she’s kept on being the pet, I guess, and we 
couldn’t realize what was in the air.” 

I had thought, from the first sight of him, 
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that there was something very charming in 
my neighbor’s looks. He had a large, round 
head, which had once been red, but was now 
a russet silvered, and was not too large for 
his manly frame, swaying amply outward, 
but not too amply, at the girth. He had 
blue, kind eyes, and a face fully freckled, 
and the girl he was speaking of with a ten- 
derness in his tones rather than his words, 
was a young feminine copy of him; only, 
her head was little, under its load of red 
hair, and her figure, which we had lately 
noticed flitting in and out, as with a shy con- 
sciousness of being stared at on account of 
her engagement, was as light as his was 
heavy on its feet. 

I said, “ Naturally,” and he seemed glad 
of the chance to laugh again. 

“Well, of course! And her being away at 
school made it all the more so. If we’d had 
her under our eye, here— Well, we shouldn’t 
have had her under our eye if she had been 
here; or if we had, we shouldn’t have seen 
what was zoing on; at least J shouldn’t; 
maybe her mother would. So it’s just as well 
it happened as it did happen, I guess. We 
shouldn’t have been any the wiser if we'd 
known all about it.” I joined him in his 
laugh at his paradox, and he began again. 
“What’s that about being the unexpected 
that happens? I guess what happens is 
what ought to have been expected. We might 
have known when we let her go to a coedu- 
cational college that we were taking a risk 
of losing her; but we lost our other 
daughter that way, and she never went 
to any kind of college. I guess we counted 
the chances before we let her go. What's 
the use? Of course we did, and I remember 
saying to my wife, who’s more anxious than 
I am about most things—women are, I guess— 
that if the worst came to the worst, it might 
not be such a bad thing. I always thought it 
wasn’t such an objectionable feature, in the 
coeducational system, if the young people did 
get acquainted under it, and maybe so well 
acquainted that they didn’t want to part ene- 
mies in the end. I said to my wife that I 
didn’t see how, if a girl was going to get mar- 
ried, she could have a better basis than know- 
ing the fellow through three or four years’ 
hard work together. When you think of the sort 
of hit-or-miss affairs most marriages are that 
young people make after a few parties and 
picnics, coeducation as a preliminary to do- 
mestic happiness doesn’t seem a bad notion.” 
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“There’s something in what you say,” I 
assented. 

“Of course there is,” my neighbor insist- 
ed. “I couldn’t help laughing, though,” and 
he laughed, as if to show how helpless he 
had been, “at what my wife said. She said 
she guessed if it came to that they would get 
to know more of each other’s looks than they 
did of their minds. She had me there, but 
I don’t think my girl has made out so very 
poorly even as far as books are concerned.” 

Upon this invitation to praise her, I ven- 
tured to say, “A young lady of Miss Tal- 
bert’s looks doesn’t need much help from 
books.” 

I could see that what I had said pleased 
him to the core, though he put on a frown of 
disclaimer in replying, “I don’t know about 
her looks. She’s a good girl, though, and 
that’s the main thing, I guess.” 

“For her father, yes, but other people 
don’t mind her being pretty,” I persisted. 
“My wife says when Miss Talbert comes 
out into the garden, the other flowers have 
no chance.” 

“Good for Mrs. Temple!” my neighbor 
shouted, joyously giving himself away. 

I have always noticed that when you praise 
a girl’s beauty to her father, though he makes 
a point of turning it off in the direction of 
her goodness, he likes so well to believe she 
is pretty that he cannot hold out against any 
persistence in the admirer of her beauty. 
My neighbor now said with the effect of 
tasting a peculiar sweetness in my words, 
“T guess I shall have to tell my wife, that.” 
Then he added with a rush of hospitality, 
“Won’t you come in and tell her yourself?” 

“Not now, thank you. It’s about our tea- 
time.” 

“Glad it isn’t your dinner-time!” he said, 
heartily. 

“Well, yes. We don’t see the sense of 
dining late in a place like this. The fact is, 
we’re both village-bred, and we like the mid- 
day dinner. We make rather a high tea, 


though.” 
“So do we. I always want a dish of some- 
thing hot. My wife thinks cake is light, but 


I think meat is.” 

“Well, cake is the New England supersti- 
tion,” I observed. “And I suppose York 
State, too.” 

“Yes, more than pie is,” he agreed. “ For 
supper, anyway. You may have pie at any 
or all of the three meals, but you have got 
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to have cake at tea, if you are anybody at 
all. In the place where my wife lived, a 
woman’s social standing was measured by 
the number of kinds of cake she had.” 

We laughed at that, too, and then there 
came a little interval and I said, “ Your 
place is looking fine.” 

He turned his head and gave it a compre- 
hensive stare. “ Yes, it is,” he admitted. 
“They tell me it’s an ugly old house, and I 
guess if my girls, counting my daughter-in- 
law, had their way, they would have that 
French roof off, and something Georgian— 
that’s what they call it—on, about as quick 
as the carpenter could do it. They want a 
kind of front, with pillars and a 
pediment; or more the Mount Vernon style, 
body yellow, with white trim. They call 
it Georgian after Washington?” This was 
obviously a joke. 

“No, I believe it was another George, or 
four others. But I don’t wonder you want 
to keep your house as it is. It 
something characteristic.” I saved myself 
by forbearing to say it was handsome. It 
was, in fact, a vast, gray-green wooden edi- 
fice, with a mansard roof cut up into many 
angles, tipped at the gables with rockets and 
finials, and with a square tower in front, 
ending in a sort of lookout at the top, with 
a fence of iron filigree round it. The taste 
of 1875 could not fo further; it must have 
cost a heap of money in the depreciated pa- 
per of the day. 

I suggested something of the kind to my 
neighbor, and he laughed. “I guess it cost 
all we had at the time. We had been saving 
along up, and in those days it used to be 
thought that the best investment you could 
make was to put your money in a house of 
your own. That’s what we did, anyway. I 
had just got to be superintendent of the 
Works, and I don’t say but what we felt my 
position a little. Well, we felt it more than 
we did when I got to be owner.” He laughed 
in good-humored self-satire. “ My wife used to 
say we wanted a large house so as to have it 
big enough to hold me, when I was feeling 
my best, and we built the largest we could 
for all the money we had. She had a plan 
of her own, which she took partly from the 
house of a girl friend of hers where she had 
been visiting, and we got a builder to carry 
out her idea. We did have some talk about 
an architect, but the builder said he didn’t 
want any architect bothering around him, 
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and I don’t know as she did, either. Her 
idea was plenty of chambers and plenty of 
room in them, and two big parlors one side 
of the front door, and a library and dining- 
room on the other; kitchen in the L part, 
and girl’s room over that; wide front hall, 
and black-walnut finish all through the first 
floor. It was considered the best house at 
the time in Eastridge, and I guess it was. 
But now, I don’t say but what it’s old- 
fashioned. I have to own up to that with 
the girls, but I tell them so are we, and that 
seems to make it all right for a while. I 
guess we sha’n’t change.” 

He continued to stare at the simple-hearted 
edifice, so simple-hearted in its out-dated 
pretentiousness, and then he turned and 
leaned over the top of the fence where he 
had left his arms lying, while contemplating 
the early monument of his success. In ma- 
king my journalistic study, more or less in- 
voluntary, of Eastridge, I had put him down 
as materially the first man of the place; I 
might have gone farther and put him down 
as the first man intellectually. We folk 
who have to do more constantly with reading 
and writing are apt to think that the other 
folk who have more to do with making and 
marketing have not so much mind, but I 
fancy we make a mistake in that now and 
then. It is only another kind of mind which 
they have quite as much of as we have of 
ours. It was intellectual force that built 
up the Plated- Ware Works of Eastridge, 
where there was no other reason for their 
being, and it was mental grip that held con- 
stantly to the management, and finally 
grasped the ownership. Nobody ever said 
that Talbert had come unfairly into that, 
or that he had misused his money in buying 
men after he began to come into it in quan- 
tity. He was felt in a great many ways, 
though he made something of a point of not 
being prominent. in politics, after being Presi- 
dent of the village two terms. The minister 
of his church was certainly such a preacher as 
he liked; and nothing was done in the church 
society without him; he gave the town a li- 
brary building, and a soldier’s monument; he 
was foremost in getting the water brought in, 
which was natural enough since he needed 
it the most; he took a great interest in 
school matters, and had a fight to keep him- 
self off the board of education; he went into 
his pocket for village improvements when- 
ever he was asked, and he was the chief con- 
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tributor to the public fountain under the 
big elm. If he carefully, or even jealously 
guarded his own interests, and held the lead- 


ing law firm in the hollow of his hand, he 
was not oppressive, to the general knowledge. 
He was a despot, perhaps, but he was Black- 
ideal of the head of a state, a 
good despot. In all his family relations he 
was of the exemplary perfection which most 
other men attain only on their tombstones, 
and I had found him the best of neighbors. 
There were some shadows of diffidence be- 
tween the ladies of our families, mainly on 
the part of my wife, but none between Tal- 
bert and me. He showed me, as a newspaper 
man with ideals if not abilities rather above 
the average, a deference which pleased my 
wife, even more than me. 

It was the married daughter whom she 
most feared might, if occasion offered, give 
herself more consequence than her due. She 
had tried to rule her own family while in her 
father’s house, and now though she had a house 
of her own, my wife believed that she had 
not wholly relinquished ser dominion there. 
Her husband was the junior member of the 
law firm which Talbert kept in his pay, to 
the exclusion of most other clients, and he 
was a very good fellow, so far as I knew, 
with the modern conception of his profession 
which, in our smaller towns and cities, has 
resulted in corporation lawyers and criminal 
lawyers, and has left to a few aging attor- 
neys the faded traditions and the seanty 
affairs of the profession. My wife does not 
mind his standing somewhat in awe of his 
father-in-law, but she thinks poorly of his 
spirit in relation to that managing girl he has 
married. Talbert’s son is in the business with 
him, and will probably succeed him in it; 
but it is well known in the place that he will 
never be the man his father is, not merely on 
account of his college education, but also on 
account of the easy temperament, which if 
he had indulged it to the full would have 
left him no better than some kind of artist. 
As it is, he seems to leave all the push to 
his father; he still does some sketching out- 
side, and putters over the esthetic details, 
in the business, the new designs for the 
plated ware, and the illustrated catalogues 
which the house publishes every year; I am 
in hopes that we shall get the printing, after 
we have got the facilities. It would be all 
right with the young man in the opinion of 
his censors if he had married a different 
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kind of woman, but young Mrs. Talbert 
is popularly held just such another as her 
husband, and easy-going to the last degree. 
She was two or three years at the Art Stu- 
dents’ League, and it was there that her 
husband met her before they both decided to 
give up painting and get married. 

The two youngest children, or the fall 
chickens as they are called in recognition 
of the wide interval between their ages and 
those of the other children, are probably of 
the indeterminate character proper to their 
years. We think the girl rather inclines to 
a hauteur based upon the general neglect of 
that quality in the family, where even the 
eldest sister is too much engaged in ruling 
to have much force left for snubbing. The 
child carries herself with a vague loftiness, 
which has apparently not awaited the mo- 
ment of long skirts for keeping pretenders 
to her favor at a distance. In the default of 
other impertinents to keep in abeyance we 
fancy that she exercises her gift upon her 
younger brother, who, so far as we have been 
able to note, is of a disposition which would 
be entirely sweet if it were not for the ex- 
asperations he suffers from her. I like to 
put myself in his place, and to hold that he 
believes himself a better judge than she of 
the sort of companions he chooses, she being 
disabled by the mental constitution of her 
sex, and the defects of a girl’s training, from 
knowing the rare quality of boys who present 
themselves even to my friendly eyes as 
dirty, and, when not patched, ragged. I 
please myself in my guesses at her character 
with the conjecture that she is not satisfied 
with her sister’s engagement to a fellow stu- 
dent in a coeducational college, who is look- 
ing forward to a professorship. 

In spite of her injustice in regard to his 
own companions, this imaginable attitude 
of hers impresses the boy, if I understand 
boys. I have no doubt he reasons that she 
must be right about something, and as she 
is never right about boys, she must be right 
about brothers-in-law, potential if not actual. 
This one may be, for all the boy knows, a 
sissy; he inclines to believe, from what he 
understands of the matter, that he is indeed 
a sissy, or he would never have gone to a 
college where half the students are girls. 
He himself, as I have heard, intends to go 
to a college, but whether Harvard, or Bry- 
ant’s Business College, he has not yet de- 
cided. One thing he does know, though, and 
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that is there are not going to be any girls 
in it. 

We have not allowed our invention so great 
play in regard to the elder members of our 
neighbor’s family perhaps because we really 
know something more about them. Mrs. Tal- 
bert duly called after we came to Eastridge, 
and when my wife had self - respectfully 
waited a proper time, which she made a 
little more than a week lest she should feel 
that she had been too eager for the acquaint- 
ance, she returned the call. Then she met 
not only Mrs. Talbert, but Mrs. Talbert’s 
mother, who lives with them, in an anxiety 
for their health which would impair her own 
if she were not of a constitution such as 
you do not find in these days of unladylike 
athletics. She was inclined to be rather 
strict with my wife about her own health, 
and mine too, and told her she must be care- 
ful not to let me work too hard, or overeat, 
or leave off my flannels before the weather 
was settled in the spring. She said she had 
heard that I had left a very good position 
on a Buffalo paper when I bought the East- 
ridge Banner, and that the town ought to 
feel very much honored. My wife suppressed 
her conviction that this was the correct view 
of the case, in a deprecatory expression of 
our happiness in finding ourselves in East- 
ridge, and our entire satisfaction with our 
prospects and surroundings. Then Mrs. Tal- 
bert’s mother inquired, as delicately as pos- 
sible, what denominations, religious and 
medical, we were of, how many children we 
had, and whether mostly boys or girls, and 
where and how long we had been married. 
She was glad, she said, that we had taken 
the place next them, after our brief sojourn 
in the furnished house where we had first 
lived, and said that there was only one objec- 
tion to the locality, which was the prevalence 
of moths; they obliged you to put away your 
things in naphtha-balls almost the moment 
the spring opened. She wished to know what 
books my wife was presently reading, and 
whether she approved of women’s clubs to 
the extent that they were carried to in some 
places. She believed in book clubs, but to 
her mind it was very questionable whether 
the time that ladies gave to writing papers 
on so many different subjects was well spent. 
She thought it a pity that so many things 
were canned, nowadays, and so well canned, 
that the old arts of pickling and preserving 
were almost entirely lost. In the conversa- 
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tion, where she bore a leading part as long 
as she remained in the room, her mind took 
a wide range, and visited more human in- 
terests than my wife was at first able to 
mention, though afterwards she remembered 
so many that I formed the notion of some- 
thing encyclopedic in its compass. When she 
reached the letter Z, she rose and took leave 
of my wife, saying that now she must go and 
lie down, as it appeared to be her invariable 
custom to do (in behalf of the robust health 
which she had inherited unimpaired from a 
New England ancestry), at exactly half past 
four every afternoon. It was this, she said 
more than any one thing, that enabled her to 
go through so much as she did; but through 
the door which she left open behind her my 
wife heard Talbert’s voice saying, in mixed 
mockery and tenderness, “ Don’t forget your 
tonic, mother,” and hers saying, “ No, I won’t, 
Cyrus. I never forget it, and it’s a great 
pity you don’t take it, too.” 

It was our conclusion from all the facts 
of this call, when we came to discuss them in 
the light of some friendly gossip which we 
had previously heard, that the eldest daugh- 
ter of the Talberts came honestly by her love 
of ruling if she got it from her grandmother, 
but that she was able to indulge it oftener, 
and yet not so often as might have been sup- 
posed from the mild reticence of her mother. 
Older if not shrewder observers than our- 
selves declared that what went in that house 
was what Mrs. Talbert said, and that it went 
all the more effectively because what she 
said Talbert said too. That might have been 
because she said so little. When her mother 
left the room she let a silence follow in which 
she seemed too embarrassed to speak for a 
while on finding herself alone with my wife, 
and my wife decided that the shyness of the 
girl whose engagement was soon afterwards 
reported, as well as the easy-goingness of the 
eldest son, had come from their mother. As 
soon as Mrs. Talbert could command herself, 
she began to talk, and every word she said 
was full of sense, with a little gust of humor 
in the sense which was perfectly charming. 
Absolutely unworldly as she was, she had 
very good manners; in her evasive way she 
was certainly qualified to be the leader of 
society in Eastridge, and socially Eastridge 
thought fairly well of itself. She did not 
obviously pretend to so much literature as 
her mother, but she showed an even nicer 
intelligence of our own situation in East- 
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SHE MET NOT ONLY MRS. 
ridge. She spoke with a quiet appreciation 
of the improvement in the Banner, which, 
although she quoted Mr. Talbert, seemed to 
be the result of her personal acquaintance 
with the paper in the past as well as the 
present. My wife pronounced her the ideal 
mother of a family, and just what the wife 
of such a man as Cyrus Talbert ought to be, 
but, no doubt because Mrs. Talbert’s charac- 
teristics were not so salient as her mother’s 
my wife was less definitely descriptive of her. 

From time to time, it seemed that there 
was a sister of Mr. Talbert’s who visited in 
the family, but was now away on one of the 
many other visits in which she passed her 
life. She was always going or coming some- 
where, but at the moment she was gone. 
My wife inferred from the generation to 
which her brother belonged that she had long 
been a lady of that age when ladies begin 
to be spoken of as maiden. Mrs. Talbert 
spoke of her as if they were better friends 
than sisters-in-law are apt to be, and said 
that she was to be with them soon, and she 
would bring her with her when she returned 
my wife’s call. From the general impression 
in Eastridge we gathered that Miss Talbert 
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was not without the disappointment which 
endears maiden ladies to the imagination, 
but the disappointment was of a date so re- 
mote that it was only matter of pathetic 
hearsay, now. Miss Talbert, in her much 
going and coming, had not failed of being 
several times in Europe. She especially af- 
fected Florence, where she was believed to 
have studied the Tuscan school to unusual 
purpose, though this was not apparent in 
any work of her own. We formed the notion 
that she might be uncomfortably cultured, 
but when she came to call with Mrs. Talbert 
afterwards, my wife reported that you would 
not have thought, except for a remark she 
dropped now and then, that she had ever been 
out of her central New York village, and so 
far from putting on airs of art, she did not 
speak of any gallery abroad, or of the pen- 
sions in which she stayed in Florence, or the 
hotels in other cities of Italy where she had 
stopped to visit the local schools of painting. 
In this somewhat protracted excursion I 
have not forgotten that I left Mr. Talbert 
leaning against our party fence, with his 
arms resting on the top, after a keen if not 
critical survey of hig dwelling. He did not 
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take up our talk at just the point where we 
had been in it, but after a reflective moment, 
he said, “I don’t remember just whether 
Mrs. Temple told my mother-in-law you 
were homeopaths or allopaths.” 

“Well,” I said, “that depends. I rather 
think we are homeopaths of a low-potency 
type.” My neighbor’s face confessed a certain 
disappointment. “But we are not bigoted, 
even in the article of appreciable doses. Our 
own family doctor in our old place always ad- 
vised us, in stress of absence from him, to 
get the best doctor wherever we happened to 
be, so far as we could make him out, and not 
mind what school he was of. I suppose we 
have been treated by as many allopaths as 
homeeopaths, but we’re rather a healthy fami- 
ly, and put it all together we have not been 
treated a great deal by either.” 

Mr. Talbert looked relieved. “Oh, then 
you will have Doctor Denbigh. He puts 
your rule the other way, and gets the best 
patient he can, no matter whether he is a 
homeopath or an allopath. We have him, in 
all our branches; he is the best doctor in 
Eastridge, and he is the best man. I want 
you to know him, and you can’t know a doc- 
tor the way you ought to, unless he’s your 
family physician.” 

“You’re quite right, I think, but that’s a 
matter I should have to leave two-thirds of to 
my wife: women are two-thirds of the 
patients in every healthy family, and they 
ought to have the ruling voice about the 
doctor.” We had formed the habit already 
of laughing at any appearance of joke in 
each other, and my neighbor now rolled his 
large head in mirth, and said: 

“That’s so, I guess.. But I guess there 
won’t be any trouble about Mrs. Temple’s 
vote when she sees Denbigh. His specialty 
is the capture of sensible women. They all 
swear by him. You met him, didn’t you, at 
my office, the other day?” 

“Oh yes, and I liked him so much that I 
wished I was sick on the spot!” 

“That’s good!” my neighbor said, joyfully. 
“Well, you could meet the doctor there al- 
most any afternoon of the week, towards 
closing-up hours, and almost any evening at 
our house here, when he isn’t off on duty. It’s 
a generally understood thing, that if he isn’t 
at home, or making a professional visit, he’s 
at one place or the other. The farmers round 
stop for him with their buggies, when they’re 
in a hurry, and half our calls over the ’phone 
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are for Doctor Denbigh. The fact is he likes 
to talk, and if there’s any sort of man that 
I like to talk with better than another, it’s 
a doctor. I never knew one yet that didn’t 
say something worth while within five min- 
utes’ time. Then, you know that you can be 
free with them, be yourself, and that’s always 
worth while, whether you’re worth while 
yourself or not. You can say just what you 
think. about anybody or anything, and you 
know it won’t go farther. You may not be a 
patient, but thav’ve always got their Hippo- 
cratic oath with them, and they’re safe. 
That so?” 

My neighbor wished the pleasure of my 
explicit assent; my tacit assent he must have 
read in my smile. “ Yes,” I said, “and 
they’re always so tolerant and compassionate. 
I don’t want to say anything against the 
reverend clergy; they’re oftener saints upon 
@arth than we allow; but a doctor is more 
@alid comfort; he seems to understand you 
experientially.” 

“That’s it! You’ve hit it! He’s seen lots 
of other cases like yours, and next to a man’s 
feeling that he’s a peculiar sufferer, he 
likes to know that there are other fellows in 
the same box.” 

We both laughed at this; it was in fact a 
joke we were the joint authors of. 

“Well, we don’t often talk about my ail- 
ments; I haven’t got a great many; and 
generally we get on some abstract topic. Just 
now we’re running the question of female 
education, perhaps because it’s impersonal, 
and we can both treat of it without preju- 
dice.” 

“The doctor isn’t married, I believe?” 

“Tle’s a widower of long standing, and 
that’s the best kind of doctor to have: then 
he’s a kind of a bachelor with practical wis- 
dom added. You see I’ve always had the 
idea that women, beginning with little girls, 
and ending with grandmothers, ought to be 
brought up as nearly like their brothers as 
can be. That is if they are to be the wives 
of other women’s brothers. It don’t so much 
matter how an old maid is brought up, but 
you can’t have her destiny in view, though I 
believe if an old maid could be brought up 
more like an old bachelor she would be more 
comfortable to herself, anyway.” 

“ And what does Doctor Denbigh say?’ 

“Well, you must hear him talk. I guess 
he rather wants to draw me out, for the most 
part.” 
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“T don’t wonder at that. I wish you'd 
draw yourself out. [ve thought something 
in the direction of your opinion myself.” 

“Have you? That’s good! We'll tackle 
the doctor together sometime. The difficulty 
about putting a thing like that in practice 
is that you have to cooperate in it with 
women who have been brought up in the old 
way. A man’s wife is a woman—” 

“Generally,” I 
ment’s sake. 

He gave himself time to laugh. “ And she 
has the charge of the children as long as 
they’re young, and she’s a good deal more 
likely to bring up the boys like girls than 
the girls like boys. But the boys take them- 
selves out of her hands pretty soon, while 
the girls have to stay under her thumb, till 
they come out just the kind of women we’ve 
always had.” 

“We've 
them.” 

“Yes, we have. 


assented, as if for argu- 


managed to worry along with 
And I don’t say but what 
we fancy them as they are when we first 
begin to ‘take notice. One trouble is that 
children are sick so much, and their mothers 
scare you with that, and haven’t the 
courage to put your theories into practice. 
I can’t say that any of my girls have inherit- 
ed my constitution but this one.” I knew 
he meant the one whose engagement was the 
origin of our conversation. “ If you’ve heard 
my mother-in-law talk about her constitution 
you would think she belonged to the healthi- 
est family that ever got out of New England 
alive, but the fact is there’s always some- 
thing the matter with her, or she thinks there 
is, and she’s taking medicine for it, anyway. 
I can’t say but what my wife has always been 
strong enough, and I’ve been satisfied to have 
the children take after her; but when I saw 
eall it 
before we admired red hair, I knew she was 
a Talbert, and I made up my mind to begin 
my system with her.” He laughed as with 
a sense of agreeable discomfiture. “I can’t 
say it worked very well, or rather that it had 
a chance. You see, her mother had to apply 
it; I was always too busy. And a curious 
thing was that though the girl looked like 
me, she was a good deal more like her 
mother in temperament and character.” 

“ Perhaps,” I ventured, “that’s the reason 
why she was your favorite.” 

He dropped his head in rather a shame- 
faced way, but lifted it with another laugh. 
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“Well, there may be something in that. 
Not,” he gravely retrieved himself, “ that 


we have ever distinguished between our chil- 
dren.” 

“No, neither have we. But one can’t help 
liking the ways of one child better than an- 
other; one will rather take the fancy more 
than the rest.” 

“Well,” my neighbor owned, “I don’t 
know but it’s that kind of shyness in them 
both. 1 suppose one likes to think his 
girl looks like him, but doesn’t mind her 


being like her mother. I’m glad _ she’s 
got my constitution, though. My eldest 
daughter is more like her grandmother 


in iooks, and I guess she’s got her dis- 
position too, more. I don’t know,” he 
said vaguely, “what the last one is going 
to be like. She seems to be more worldly. 
But,” he resumed strenuously, as if the re- 
membrance of old opposition remained in his 
nerves, “when it came to this going off to 
school, or college, or whatever, I put my foot 
down, and kept it down. I guess her mother 
was willing enough to do my way, but her 
sister was all for some of those colleges 
where girls are educated with other girls and 
not with young men. She said they were 
more ladylike, and a lot more stuff and non- 
sense, and were more likely to be fit for 
society. She said this one would meet a 
lot of jays, and very likely fall in love with 
one; and when we first heard of this affair 
of Peggy’s I don’t believe but what her sister 
got more satisfaction out of it than I did. 
She’s quick enough! And a woman likes 
to feel that she’s a prophetess at any time of 
her life. That’s about all that seems to keep 
some of them going when they get old.” I 
knew that here he had his mother-in-law 
rather than his daughter in mind, and I didn’t 
interrupt the sarcastic silence into which he 
fell. “ You’ve never met the young man, I 
believe?” he asked at quite another point, 
and to the negation of my look he added, 
“To be sure! We’ve hardly met him our- 
selves; he’s only been here once; but you'll 
see him—you and Mrs. Temple. Well!” He 
lifted his head, as if he were going away, 
but he did not lift his arms from the fence, 
and so I knew that he had not emptied the 
bag of his unexpected confidences; I did not 
know why he was making them to me, but 
I liked him the better for them, and tried 
to feel that I was worthy of them. He began 
with a laugh, “They both paid it into me 
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so,” and now I knew that he meant his eld- 
est daughter as well as her grandmother, 
“that my wife turned round and took my part, 
and said it was the very best thing that could 
happen; and she used all the arguments that 
I had used with her, when she had her mis- 
givings about it, and she didn’t leave them 
a word to say. A curious thing about it was, 
that though my arguments seemed to con- 
vince them, they didn’t convince me. Ever 
notice, how when another person repeats 
what you’ve said, it sounds kind of weak and 
foolish?” I owned that my reasons had at 
times some such way of turning against me 
from the mouths of others, and he went on: 
“But they seemed to silence her own mis- 
givings, and she’s been enthusiastic for the 
engagement ever since. What’s the reason,” 
he asked, “why a man, if he’s any way im- 
petuous, wants to back out of a situation 
just about the time a woman has got set in 
it like the everlasting hills? Is it because 
she feels the need of holding fast for both, 
or is it because she knows she hasn’t the 
strength to keep to her conclusion, if she 
wavers at all, while a man can let himself 
play back and forth, and still stay put?” 

“Well, in a question like that,” I said, 
and I won my neighbor’s easy laugh, “I 
always like to give my own sex the benefit 
of the doubt, and I haven’t any question but 
man’s inconsistency is always attributable to 
his magnanimity.” 

“T guess I shall have to put that up on the 
doctor,” my neighbor said, as he lifted his 
arms from the fence at last, and backed 
away from it. 

I knew that he was really going indoors 
now, and that I must come out with what 
was in my mind, if I meant to say it at all, 
and so I said, “ By the way, there’s some- 
thing. You know I don’t go in much for 
what’s called society journalism, especially 
in the coyntry press, where it mostly takes 
the form of ‘Miss Sadie Myers is visiting 
with Miss Mamie Peters,’ but I realize that a 
country paper nowadays must be a kind of 
open letter to the neizhborhood, and I sup- 
pose you have no objection to my mentioning 
the engagement ?” 

This made Mr. Talbert look serious; and 
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I fancy my proposition made him realize 
the affair as he had not before, perhaps. 
After a moment’s pause, he said, “ Well! 
That’s something I should like to talk with 
my wife about.” 

“Do so!” I applauded. “I only suggest 
it—or chiefly, or partly—because you can 
have it reach our public in just the form you 
want, and the Rochester and Syracuse papers 
will copy my paragraph; but if you leave it 
to their Eastridge correspondents—” 

“That’s true,” he assented. “I'll speak 
to Mrs. Talbert—” He walked so inconclu- 
sively away, that I was not surprised to have 
him turn and come back before I left my 
place. “Why, certainly! Make the an- 
nouncement! It’s got to come out. It’s a 
kind of a wrench, thinking of it as a public 
affair; because a man’s daughter is always a 
little girl to him, and he can’t realize— And 
this one— But of course!” 

“Would you like to suggest any particu- 
lar form of words?” I hesitated. 

“Oh no! Leave that to you entirely. I 
know we can trust you not to make any blare 
about it. Just say that they were fellow 
students—I should like that to be known, so 
that people sha’n’t think I don’t like to have 
it known—and that he’s looking forward to 
a professorship in the same college— How 
queer it all seems!” 

“Very well, then, I'll announce it in our 
next. There’s time to send me word if Mrs. 
Talbert has any suggestions.” 

“ All right. But she won’t have any. Well, 
zood evening.” 

“Good evening,” I said from my side of 
the fence, and when I had watched him defin- 
itively indoors, I turned and walked into 
my own house. 

The first thing my wife said was, “ You 
haven’t asked him to let you announce it in 
the Banner?” 

“But I have, though!” 

“ Well!” she gasped. 

“What is the matter?” I demanded. 
a public affair, isn’t it?” 

“Tt’s a family affair—” 

“Well, I consider the readers of the Ban- 
ner a part of the family.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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in the Bazar fell into my hands which 
gave me pause. It was called “ The Con- 
fessions of a Young Wife,” and was evident- 
ly supposed to be the narrative of the typical 
trials of a typical young woman during the 
first few years of her marriage. As I ran 
through the article I felt a wonder that a 
woman who laid any claim to common sense 
should make such grave accusations for such 
slender reasons, as she did against her well- 
meaning and kindly husband. As I read on 
farther there arose within me a certain ir- 
ritation at the calm assumption on the Young 
Wife’s part that she cared more for her hus- 
band than he for her, because her way of 
showing her affection happened to be differ- 
ent. The implication that the average young 
wife is a more unselfish and devoted being 
than the average husband annoyed me. I 
found myself protesting against the one- 
sidedness of the presentation of the case, 
which is all the more unfair because it is 
written in a spirit of would-be fairness. I 
recognized the special irritation that the ar- 
ticle aroused in me as a familiar emotion. 
Then it dawned on me why I was taking a 
magazine article in so personal a manner: 
it was because I had often heard this same 
grieved note, for other causes, to be sure, but 
still the same note. Like Joe, in the article, 
and like many another husband, I had had 
an anxious finger kept on my emotional 
pulse, and I had an unmanly moment of pity 
for dense, well-meaning Joe who had allowed 
the fine glamour in his wife’s life to fade out 
in spite of his efforts to keep it bright. 
There had been no serious worries or quar- 
rels in the life of these two people, yet the 
Young Wife of this article tells her story in 
a shaking voice that any married man would 
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know portended tears. As far as any one can 
see, her husband seems a very decent sort of 
man, considerate and well-meaning, with no 
greater sin on his shoulders than not keeping 
intact the devotion of the honeymoon and 
showing it by not coming home always at 
the hour he promised. It was evident, how- 
ever, that the Young Wife had suffered not 
through perversity or because she had an 
unfortunate disposition, .but because she be- 
lieved her husband didn’t love her as well 
as he did at first. Her argument went some- 
thing as follows: 

“We married’ for love and were at first 
divinely happy. Then the light began to 
grow dim. We began to criticise each other. 
Joe didn’t think me perfect any more. He 
asked for steak instead of entrée. House- 
keeping became work in earnest for me in- 
stead of delightful play. Topics for conver- 
sation failed. In fact, one might almost have 
said we were bored. Our moods didn’t fit in 
with their early perfection. Then I saw what 
the matter was. Joe didn’t love me as much 
as he used to. I could tell this because: 

“He didn’t look for me when he came in 
as he did at first. 

“He began to seek pleasures in which I 
had no part. 

“He felt impatient at my having waited in 
an agony of suspense because he came home 
later than he said he would. In short— 

“He didn’t care for my society as much as 
I did for his.” 

She—for convenience’ sake I will speak as 
if the author and the heroine of this story 
were one—she ends up with the words: 

“T have often wondered what Joe’s side of 
it is. I would like to know just how I have 
failed him, and where I have disappointed 
him.” 
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It seems to me that there is a great deal 
of significance in words. Jllere’s a 
woman who by her own confession has spent 
the three years of her married life “ waiting 
for her husband,” and whose chief complaint 
is that he isn’t as wrapped up in her as she 
in him, wondering how she has failed him 
and what his side of it is. It is as though 
a person with a slate in his hands should 
read the writing on one side, and after hold- 
ing the slate to the light should wonder what 
there was on the other It is hard, 
however, for some people to resort to so sim- 
ple an expedient as to turn the slate over. 
The Young Wife’s inability to do this was, 
if seems to me, more the root of the trouble 
than her husband’s fancied indifference. 

[ have known any number of such well- 
meaning men as Joe, men free from what the 
author euphemistically terms “the grosser 
faults,’ men with a lively desire to make 
their wives happy, so I feel that I can read 
the writing on the other side of the slate 
Joe’s side of it. 

To begin with, Joe married with the in- 
tention of devoting his life to making his 
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wife happy. I think men generally, when 
they marry, make themselves solemn - prom- 
ises to do this, while most women expect to 
be made happy. It is the conversation I hear 
among women and articles like the Young 
Wife’s which lead me to make this statement. 

Well, as you have seen, Joe failed to make 
his wife happy, though, I assure you, he tried, 
and his wife has not yet forgiven him for 
failing, and perhaps never will. As long as 
Joe continued to meet Margaret (as I shall 
eall her) on her own basis, all went well. 
That is what he naturally did when they were 
engaged, for during a man’s engagement he 
lives entirely on the woman’s plane—does 
the things she likes, and in her way. He 
wants to, of course, but a man who could 
continue to do this indefinitely wouldn’t be 
worth his salt. After Joe married he ex- 
pected that his wife would insensibly come 
to meet him on his own ground. All men 
expect this, just as they expect a certain 
comradeship from their wives. 

Joe expected this so much that he didn’t 
even ask himself if he would get it. Hé had 
mistaken their courtship for the best kind of 
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comradeship, and in a way it had been that. 
Margaret was a splendid out-of-door girl, a 
good girl to take on a day’s tramp, never 
talkative in the wrong places, appreciative of 
what Joe had to say—in short, a thorough 
good comrade, at least so Joe thought, and so 
he continued to think for some time after 
they were married. Joe, poor man, was blind 
enough to imagine that they had settled down 
in the happiest possible way. If life wasn’t 
in every way as he had visualized it would 
be, it was certainly very pleasant, even 
though he had some minor disappointments. 
Having a home of one’s own, for instance, 
wasn’t the unmixed bliss he had imagined it 
would be in his innocent bachelor dreams; 
nor was it as pleasant as it had promised to 
be the first few weeks, while they were having 
the fun of settling the house and learning 
how to run it and laughing over their own 
and each other’s mistakes. He had not 
known that furnace fires, if unwatched, go 
out, nor had he ever had the existence of a 
servant problem brought home to him.: 

In his dreams Joe had seen himself the 
master of a pretty house, in which he and 
Margaret would live simply but with com- 
fort. Friends would surround him—poor 
bachelor friends; he would show them a thing 
or two, their house was settled. He 
fancied himself bringing his friends out with 
him whenever he chose, and finding a cozy 
little dinner all waiting for them, and Mar- 


once 


garet ready to smile them a welcome. Real 
life didn’t work out like his imaginings. Un- 
expected company was, greeted with an 


amount of apprehension and flurry he found 
it difficult to understand. He didn’t try it 
but twice. It is embarrassing to bring home 
a man and find that the servant has left— 
and for some time Joe never knew, on arriv- 
ing home, in what state he would find the do- 
mestic problem. At first he had the keenest 
sympathy with Margaret; later, there came 
a day when he wondered if it was always 
quite altogether the cvok’s fault. This trai- 
torous thought wandered into his mind about 
the time that Margaret made him feel that 
letting the furnace fire go out had gotten 
beyond the point of a joke. These were small 
matters, however—discomforts which hardly 
existed for him except in reflex when he felt 
sorry for Margaret, who had to bear the brunt 
of it all, while the gravity with which she 
played her game of housekeeping touched 
him and interested him. 
VOL. xLi.—78 
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He had, I repeat, imagined that everything 
was. going smoothly for Margaret, who was 
such a good chum that she never talked in 
the wrong places, as well as for himself, when 
one day he noticed that there was a little 
chill in the air, very vague and undefined, 
but penetrating enough to pierce into the 
spiritual marrow of even an obtuse man. 
There are few married men who have not 
felt this chill. Joe hadn’t ever experienced 
it before, and hadn’t any idea what it meant. 
He wondered, too, what made Margaret watch 
him with such a peculiar interrogative ex- 
pression in her eyes. Neither of these mani- 
festations was tangible enough to warrant 
him in asking, “ What’s the matter?” but 
they were there, all the same, and made him 
feel uncomfortable. 

Then the chill vanished. The sun came 
out. Joe told himself, comfortably, “ Women 
have moods, I suppose.” He had learned this 
from books, never having known well any 
women who did. But soon the chill returned. 
His wife’s eyes met his with a less clear gaze. 

“Poor little girl,” he thought, “ perhaps 
she’s lonely!” 

He asked her. 
told him. 

“How could I be, with you?” she said, 
with tender reproach. “Even when you’re 
away I can think of you. Do you ever think 
about me when you’re in the office?” 

Joe often thought of his wife. Next Mar- 
garet wanted to know how much and how 
often Joe thought of her. Indeed, she sub- 
jected him to quite a catechism on the sub- 
ject, which at the time flattered him im- 
mensely,—after a while he learned to dread 
such eatechisms. So the disconcerting chill 
vanished again. Later in the evening, when 
Margaret asked him if he remembered what 
a good time they had when they were en- 
gaged, her tone was wistful, and Joe won- 
dered again if, in spite of the brave face she 
was putting on it, she wasn’t, after all, lonely. 
It’s a good deal of a responsibility for a man 
to have caused a girl to leave her home and 
her friends as she does, even though they 
stay in the same town, and Joe took his re- 
sponsibility seriously. 

For quite a little while everything went 
well; then the shadow returned again. Again 
the peculiar scrutinizing look in Margaret’s 
eyes. Joe felt helplessly that something was 
wrong. He fumbled around in his slow mind 
for a reason. Margaret wasn’t ill, she wasn’t 


No, she wasn’t lonely, she 
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lonely, she didn’t find housekeeping monoto- 
nous, but something was wrong, nevertheless, 
and whatever it was put a shadow between 
them. Joe scrupulously examined his own 
conduct, wondering if he had done anything 
to hurt Margaret. The whole situation mys- 
tified and troubled him. But it did-not pre- 
pare him for what was to come. One night 
he woke up and found her crying; nor will he, 
as long as he lives, forget the dismay this 
caused him. The firm foundation of his lit- 
tle world shook under his feet. He so wanted 
her to be happy, as far as he knew he did 
everything to make her happy, and here she 
was awake in the night, crying. Nor would 
she tell him why. No woman fully under- 
stands the awful shipwrecked feeling it gives 
a man to see his wife cry. He never gets 
used to it; he may get accustomed to any- 
thing else, but never to that. A man whose 
wife cries often may learn to put a stoical 
face on it—grit his teeth, and bear it with- 
out wincing outwardly, just as he may learn 
to bear some ever-recurring pain; -depend 
upon it, however, his heart is water within 
him. There is nothing that so saps one’s 
manhood as tears. Men have different ways 
of showing this. Some it makes brutal from 
sheer despair; others are dumb in the face of 
tears, unable to utter a cheering or sympa- 
thetic word; while, again, others take refuge 
in flight, since they can’t bear the unnerving 
spectacle. However a man takes it, be sure 
he suffers all his worst enemy could wish 
him to. In cases where marriage is a war- 
fare, the woman has here a weapon at her 
command that can always rout her opponent 
and give her the final victory. 

The time Margaret first cried Joe was ut- 
terly routed. He was more than routed—he 
was terrorized; and he has continued to be 
terrorized whenever Margaret cries, although 
he does not blame himself now as bitterly as 
he did at first. This does not please Mar- 
garet, who is aware of it. She knows it is 
his fault as much as ever, not having read 
the writing on the other side of the slate. 

The first time, Joe begged and implored 
her to tell what was wrong. He guessed 
everything but the real reason. When he 
asked if he should get a doctor she sobbed 
hysterically. At last it came out that this 
was the matter: Margaret thought he didn’t 
love her as well as he did at first. That was 
the explanation for her sad watchfulness, 
the reason for the shadow that had fallen he- 
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tween them. Joe was immensely surprised and 
immensely relieved; he was touched as well. 
If this was all that was troubling Margaret, 
then it lay in his hands to dispel her doubts 
and fears forever. He hadn’t yet learned 
how helpless a man is in the face of a fixed 
idea. He went to business next day light 
of heart as a boy, with his troubles and Mar- 
garet’s settled forever. They remained set- 
tled for the matter of a few days; then the 
shadow returned. This time Joe knew what 
it meant, and he felt like a brute. Somehow, 
he thought, he must have neglected her, he 
must have done something. Oh, how many 
times during the years he has been married 
Joe has been made to feel sure he has done 
something he shouldn’t, and has searched 
through his list of crimes in vain! He came 
at last to feel a certain sullen satisfaction 
when Margaret had a just cause against him. 

After a while Joe decided that they were 
becoming ingrown and that Margaret needed 
variety, Margaret having shown a subdued 
eagerness to accept the invitations to recep- 
tions and dances which she had scorned at 
first. For though young wives enjoy giving 
the impression that they would enjoy living 
forever with only their husbands for com- 
pany, this is merely a pretty theory on their 
part. Young women would not enjoy a world 
composed entirely of hermits hunting in 
couples any better than any one else, for all 
their protests. 

So they began again to go to dances and 
other entertainments. Here observe the con- 
duct of Margaret and Joe. Joe leaned 
against convenient doors, talked with the 
older ladies and otherwise made himself 
useful, while Margaret danced with the gay- 
est. Nor has Joe ever complained, to my 
knowledge. 

“When we were engaged you danced every 
dance with me that you in decency could. 
Now we dance together once or, at most, 
twice. At receptions you do not long to sit 
down in an inconspicuous corner with me, 
but show a marked preference for the con- 
versation of other men. I do not care one 
bit about going to any of these various par- 
ties. I would prefer an evening at home with 
you. You, however, prefer to go out. It 
shows you do not care for my society as I 
do for yours and that you do not love me 
any more.” 

Margaret would have been surprised to 
hear such talk—just as surprised as Joe was 
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to learn Margaret’s reasons for imagining he 
no longer cared for her; and every day he 
learned more of them, for neither diversions 
nor anything else could keep Margaret from 
torturing herself with the idea that life 
wasn’t as beautiful as it had been and that 
they were drifting apart. After a while Joe 
grew self-conscious about it. He would catch 
himself wondering, on his way to business, if 
he had done everything he ought, or if, be- 
cause of some slip, Margaret would be brood- 
ing all day. No man can‘live in an atmos- 
phere like this without the fine flower of 
sentiment suffering. The essence of their 
first happiness was its spontaneity. When a 
man knows that there is always a watchful 
eye on him; that if he forgets to be thankful 
for some service done him, if he is absent- 
minded, if he neglects to kiss his wife good- 
by, it will be all counted against him—then 
his spontaneity will die. 

At first, whenever he felt his emotional 
temperature being taken and found below 
normal, he redoubled his kindness to Mar- 
garet; but she was as quick to perceive any- 
thing perfunctory in his manner as she was 
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LOOK IN MARGARET'S EYES. 

to notice any absent-mindedness on his part. 
So in the end, when he found that nothing 
helped, he took refuge in a more impersonal 
attitude toward her—which was another 
proof in her eyes that her theories were well 
founded. 

Meanwhile, on the surface everything went 
well enough. They rarely talked about what 
was so often present in their minds. Instead 
they chatted of this and that, and often had 
many enjoyable days free from the feeling 
of constraint, which, nevertheless, encroached 
more and more on their happiness. But even 
their talk together lost its early savor. This 
was due in a manner to the fact that Joe 
discovered that Margaret hadn’t any real in- 
terest in his work. Most women are like 
Margaret in this, though most women will 
indignantly deny it. It is one of the most 
fruitful reasons for this failure of subjects 
to talk about of which the Young Wife com- 
plains. When a man is engaged, and for 
some time after he is married, he finds it 
natural to talk about his work in the world, 
his ambitions, his hopes and fears, to the 
person who is indirectly to share this work, 
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who is to be its inspiration, and for whose 
sake success is doubly desired. This is easy 
enough to do until a man discovers that the 
interest his wife has displayed in all this 
talk is only because it is about his work. 
This, at first glance, sounds ungracious, but 
it is not so meant. It is, of course, flattering 
that a woman should spend long hours lis- 
tening to a man talk about something which 
not interest her. On the other hand, 
it is unflattering that neither his eloquence 
nor his enthusiasm should arouse in his wife 
a flicker of interest in his work for its own 
sake; nor can such interest endure. No mat- 
ter with what polite interest a woman listens, 
if her interest has no deeper roots than the 
purely personal one, the truth will out. But 
usually this show of polite interest fades 
very quickly. After a man has been asked a 
few times questions like, “ Why, dear, do you 
bring the office home with you? You ought 


does 


to forget it outside of office hours,” he takes 
the hint, and another door of communication 
is shut. 


This is what happened with Joe and 
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She was right when she said that 
she was not as happy and Joe was not as 


Margaret. 


és 


”? 


happy” as they had been at first. A man 
is not happy when he is continually being 
made to feel that he has acted like a brute. 
Nor does any man like to have a woman, 
however dearly he loves her, peering forever 
into the recesses of his mind with a view to 
finding out if he cares for her as much as 
he did yesterday. I have seen many a de- 
cent fellow made almost brutal by this sort 
of affectionate inquisition. No man enjoys 
having his affections pulled up by the roots 
to see if they have grown or not since yes- 
terday. In short, every human being feels 
the need of a little decent mental privacy. 
Every one has a right to thoughts of his 
own, a right to variations of emotions that 
he is not bound to tell about. Women like 
Margaret do not think this; they will re- 
lentlessly track every feeling their hus- 
bands have to its last hiding-place. Then, 
when all spontaneity is dead, they mourn 
for it. 























CHAPTER XVI 
fe}! ANE FERRIS came into the 
study. What appeared to be 
an iridescent gray cloud was 
* thrown across her arm and 

RS stirred in the draught as she 
Ss opened the door. The thing 
looked half alive. 

“Did you give Honoria my message?” 
asked the professor, impatiently. 

“Oh yes, Brother, I gave her the message. 
She asked to be excused this evening. She has 
gone to her room for the night. I think she 
must be tired out—she looks it. She said she 
would see you first thing in the morning.” 

“T particularly wished to see her to-night,” 
urged Ferris. 

“That is what she said,” repeated Jane 
Ferris. She came up to the lounge where 
he was tossing, and held out the billowy, 
transparent mass that clung to her hands. 
It was Tessa’s butterfly dress. 

“T Have just been asking Honoria’s advice 
about this. I thought she would know better 
than I what to do with it. But she was not 
willing to touch it. She told me to ask you.” 

“And she was quite right,” imperiously 
said Ferris. “I have expressed my wishes 
before. No one is to handle Tessa’s things 
but myself. Honoria knows how I feel about 
that. Leave it here, Jane.” 
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“IT can see my way clearly about every- 
thing else,” urged Jane. “Her under- 
clothing would fill a missionary barrel—two, 
perhaps. Most of her common dresses could 
go to Cousin Ophelia, who is about her size, 
you know. That crimson cloth and the er- 
mine would fit out some Wellesley girl for 
three or four winters. The university society 
would be only too grateful for the blue voile 
and the silk muslins and her grenadine, and 
there is a morning dress with orange trim- 
mings. That would be quite useful for some 
small, poor minister’s wife with a young 
family. The green suit—” Jane gasped, 
pierced by the arrow in Myrton’s eyes. 

Partly to recover from her sameerentemnant, 
she went persistently on: 

“But this, I own, I don’t a what to do 
with. I can’t think of anybody who would 
be likely to wear it, short of the Queen of 
England. Poor Tessa was so very dressy, 
Myrton, and spent so much on her clothes— 
Oh yes, I know you liked to have her. And 
she did look pretty as a picture in them,” 
admitted Jane. 

Ferris held up his arms for the shimmer- 
ing stuff. 

“Leave us together,” he said; as 
gauze thing had been flesh and blood. 

“T do hope I haven’t hurt your feelings,” 
pleaded Jane, and she left him as he had 
asked. 


if the 
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Ferris sat for a while without stirring. 
Tessa’s dress filled his arms as if it had been 
Tessa,—brilliant, picturesque, elfin. He ca- 
ressed the gray tissue with his long fingers; 
he thought the silken butterflies started be- 
neath his touch. Once a gust from the open 
window took the dress and tossed it up 
against his shoulder. He bent and laid his 
cheek upon it. His eyes were wet. 

“Poor Tessa!” he said. 

Suddenly it occurred to him that there 
was something he had meant to do, he him- 
self alone, with Tessa’s clothes. No doubt 
it was unnecessary, but it would be safer. 
His hand groped for a pocket in the embroid- 
ered gauze, but he found nothing of the 
kind. He was about to abandon the idea 
when something crackled under his hands in 
the long gray silk underskirt, where, it 
seemed, an apology for a pocket had been 
permitted by the modiste. From this he 
drew a piece of crumpled paper and held it 
to the light. He did so doggedly. He felt 
that there was nothing else to be done. The 
writing was not Tessa’s, but the words were 
addressed to Tessa. He glanced, but did not 
finish reading, and flung the paper into the 
failing fire. A cold, sharp glint like the point 
of an icicle formed in his eye. He pushed 
the dress from his shoulder, from his breast, 
from his knee. It fell upon the floor and he 
let it lie there dishonored at his feet. It was 
as if something in his allegiance to Tessa 
gave way within him that had never snapped 
before. It was not clear to him what or why. 
Worse than this foolish scrap of paper had 
he known of Tessa, living. Why, then, scorn 
it so of Tessa, dead? Idealizing Tessa, dead 
or living, was like climbing a mountain of 


ice. As fast as he gained a little, he slipped 
back. He found himself exhausted with 
his loyalty to her light memory. This 


did not so much haunt him as taunt him. 
Then he remembered that last day, and sen- 
sitively he feared lest he might do the de- 
fenceless dead a mortal wrong. Ought he 
not to think of Tessa, to dream of her, to 
dwell with her, where she had left off? Not 
where she was, and as she was before that 
last, uplifted hour. The great struggle be- 
tween the quick and the dead, ancient as 
the first grave, and young as the last love, 
and mysterious as the silence which follows 
death, contended over the man. 

With the touch of superstition that tempts 
the wisest and misleads the weakest, Ferris 
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looked about the. silent room; then gazed 
steadily at the portrait over his mantel. It 
was almost a painful likeness—the coquet- 
tish eyes, the hard lines about the mouth. 
He gathered the gauze dress and laid it 
down upon the lounge. It could not have 
been said that he handled it without respect 
—no, nor without gentleness: But in his 
expression, as in his consciousness, it was 
as if something had been broken. ‘ 

“Tessa,” he said, aloud, “what I found 
has -spoiled the dress. There is no help 
for it.” 

He seized the beautiful robe without com- 
punction, and crushed it into the Franklin 
stove. He jammed it upon the embers of the 
little fire that he had lighted and held it 
there. It flared and blazed brilliantly, roar- 
ing up the chimney. He could have sworn 
that the embroidered butterflies writhed. 
Panting, he sat down and watched the thing 
burn. Then he turned his head again and 
looked over his shoulder. 

“Tessa? Listen. Have you anything to 
say to me?” 

From what brain-cell or heart-beat, from 
what fact or fancy did the answer start? To 
the day of his death the educated man will 
not discuss with any person the emotion that 
mastered him when the empty room thrilled 
or seemed to thrill about him, and grew or 
seemed to grow articulate with seven half- 
mocking, half-plaintive words: 

“Myrton! Why don’t you kiss my ring?” 


The great system of salvation that we call 
the humorous, which preserves the balance 
of character and the poise of fate, interposed 
between Ferris and the tragedy of his too 
intense emotion. Jane Ferris rushed in 
screaming. Behind her trooped a distracted 
family. 

“The house is afire!” cried Jane. 

“ Routledge! 
Routledge. 
Hi-ho-rah,.!” 
yelled Trip. “ Bully for you, Papa. You’ve 
set the house afire!” 

Into the domestic bedlam Honoria’s self- 
possessed voice came like the soothing tones 
of an alienist. “It is only the chimney. 
What have you been doing to it, Professor?” 

“ Destroying history,” replied Ferris. “ Let 
it burn!” 

“But all the soot is ablaze!” sobbed Jane. 

“Let it blaze!” insisted the professor. “It 
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has been choking up the draught long 
enough. A few minutes will clear it out.” 

He spoke collectedly, but his excitement 
was so evident that Honoria gave him a pro- 
fessional look before she flung a quick and 
quiet order to Ann: 

“Bring all the salt in the house. A fire 
that is quenched from below can’t make any 
headway above.” 

“But the house isn’t yours, Myrton. It 
belongs to the trustees. You have no right 
to burn it! I will telephone to the depart- 
ment!” Thus clamored Jane, and the New 
England conscience. Jane wrung her thin 
hands as she ran. 

“Wait,” said Ferris, coolly. “ Let Honoria 
see what she can do first. Give her a chance.” 

Honoria knelt before the raging chimney 
with a big box of salt. She looked more 
amused than frightened. The roar in the 
throat of the chimney began to weaken to a 
growl, and in a few minutes it rumbled 
away. A mass of embers, ashen gray on the 
surface, stirred a little in the stove. Honoria 
picked up the first thing she laid her hand 
on—it proved to be the shovel—and with it 
packed the burning débris down. As she did 
this something detached itself from the 
smothered embers and flew up the chimney 
wildly. It was an embroidered butterfly that 
had escaped unsinged. 

“T must open all your windows,” com- 
plained Jane Ferris, “to let out the soot. 
The odor will suffocate you.” 

“ Anything you please,” said Ferris, in a 
strange tone. He glanced about the study 
poignantly, as if he were taking farewell 
of something, and walked with strong steps 
through the two long halls. 

In the drawing-room he sat down cere- 
moniously, as though he had been a guest 
under his own roof. Ann had gone to send 
Trip back to bed, and the house had resumed 
its decorum and its usual stillness. Jane 
and Honoria sat on the sofa. It was a blue 
damask sofa, and against it he perceived that 
the tall outline of Honoria showed in white. 
She had slipped from her travelling dress 
into a woollen gown of the cream tint dear 
to women. It was belted, and clasped at the 
throat by a gold cross. Something of the 
severity of her uniform clung to the air of 
the dress. 

“ Jane,” he observed, abruptly, “it is still 
early, and I am not going back to that room 
just yet. If you will excuse me, I want to 
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talk with Honoria. You don’t mind, do 
you?” he added, as an afterthought. 

“Not in the least,” said Jane, primly. 
“Only you know, Myrton, it is very late; it 
is ten o'clock.” 

“T don’t care if it is midnight,” said the 
invalid, with an abandoned air. 

“ But then you might not sleep—” 

“Hang my sleep!” cried the professor. 

Jane rose with a grieved look. “If you 
are going to swear, Myrton—” 

She tiptoed out, and the long, blue silk 
portiére fell behind her. 

The room was brilliantly lighted, and all 
its coloring was cool and rich. Against the 
long mirror, thirty feet away, the great 
Venus stood, resplendent, without tricks or 
trappings of plush or panel, reflected, not 
relieved, within the glass. Tessa’s piano 
was closed. At the windows the thick cur- 
tains were drawn. The unfrequented, un- 
familiar room seemed as foreign to Ferris 
as if he had been in the house of another 
man. He sat down on the sofa beside Hon- 
oria, who had not spoken. 

He began precisely where he had left off. 

“Are you going to marry President Hil- 
dreth ?” 

“Why do you persist so?” 
coldly. “It—it annoys me.” 

“ Are you going to marry him?” reiterated 
Ferris. 

“Do you want me to?” 

“You have not answered my question.” 

“Well, then—no.” 

“Why not?” 

“Now I am sure you are exceeding your 
charter.” 

“No marriage could be better for you,” 
argued Ferris. “I mean, as the world con- 
siders marriage. There is nothing that he 
could not offer you—no position, no luxury, 
no comfort. Within a year he will be am- 


said Honoria, 


bassador to France or Germany. He is a 
fine fellow. He is a good man. And he has 
loved you ever since he knew you. The offer 


of his hand is an honor to any woman. I 
believe he has that in his heart which will 
make any woman happy. He is my friend. 
I trust him. I want to be sure that you know 
what you are about; I want to be quite sure. 
You ought to understand what you are de- 
clining.” 

“T understand perfectly,” said Honoria, in 
an even voice, “that I am declining to 
spend my life with one of the best and 


’ 
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strongest men I have ever known. As you 
say, he could offer me every comfort except- 
ing one.” 
“Do you mind telling me what that is?” 
“The comfort of loving him,” replied 
Honoria, quietly. 


“But why do you not love him? Tell me 
why. How can you help it?” 

“T. don’t know,” said Honoria, without 
hesitation. “I wish I did.” 


Ferris regarded her sombrely. 

“ Well, I have done the best I can for him. 
You will tell him so, won’t you?” 

“Tt doesn’t strike me that I shall,” Hon- 
oria answered,: with a slight, uneasy smile. 

“This is a ridiculous réle to play!” Ferris 
burst forth. “I feel like a fellow in a popular 
novel—one of the romantic school, ‘ where 
things are not what they seem.’ You know 
the kind. He deliberately goes to work to 
set the girl adrift in a runaway balloon—cuts 
the ropes himself, and then stands gaping 
after her; he calls it Destiny; he spells it 
with a big D. I read one such last week.” 

“How did she come down?” asked Hon- 
oria..-“ Or is she still going up? Did she 
admire him for his admirable dexterity ?”’ 

“She jumped overboard, if I remember. 
She said that she preferred death with him 
to a balloon without him.” 

“Oh, did she?” observed Honoria. Her 
manner was as light and as perfectly ad- 
justed as that of a society woman sitting out 
a dahee in a conservatory. It needed a regal 
costume, and quarrelled with her severe white 
gown and the fleck of sacred gold at her 
throat. 

“T did not suppose,” proceeded Ferris, 
with a gesture that waved this digression out 
of the conversation, “that anybody was ever 
fool. enough. to do such things in real life— 
Honoria, listen to me.” 

“T am listening,” said Honoria, gently. 

“Look at me, Honoria.” 

Her falling lids lifted obediently. For an 
instant he saw her blurred in a beautiful 
mist that no earthly eye but a woman’s ever 
holds. 

“Honoria, if I were a man instead of a 
mummy—” 

Honoria rose from the sofa and retreated 
from him against the blue wall. 

“Don’t you think that we 
enough¢ This is—hard.” 
quick, agitated breath. 
and confronted her. 


have talked 
She drew in one 
He got to his feet 
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“You must know—you must see—I can- 
not live without you.” 

“Can’t you, Professor?” 

“No, nor I can’t live with you. You have 
grown too dear. I cannot bear it any longer. 
I can’t bear it when you are away. I can’t 
stand it when you are here. You see, the 
trouble is, Honoria, I love you.” 

“Do you, Professor? I didn’t think you 
did.” 

“What can a man do?” demanded Ferris. 
“Tow can he offer his ruined life—sick, de- 
pendent, crippled, a pensioner on her mercy— 
to a woman ?” 

“T don’t mind any of those things,” said 
Honoria. 

“Qh, you have the pity of a redeeming 


spirit! But I won’t have your pity! I won’t 
accept a substitute.” 
“Nor would I give you one.” MHonoria 


lifted her head. Then it drooped before him. 
“T could take care of you. I could make 
you better, I think.” 

“You shall not marry me to make me bet- 
ter! I will not accept the sacrifice.” 

“What sacrifice?” she asked. 

“My God! Horioria!” cried Ferris. “I 
cannot keep this up any longer. If you mean 
what you say—” 

“T mean more than I say,” faltered Hon- 
oria; “more than I can say—more than I 
dare to.” 

Like a tide that recreates a map, the man 
advanced towards her. She came half-way to 
meet his love, as she had come all the way 
to meet his suffering. Incredulous, exalted, 
ecstatic, he drew back and held her off— 
her face in his two shaking hands. 

“But you said—you said that you had 
your life to live.” 

“T could live yours,” said Honoria. 


The miracle of joy set in at first more 
subtly than obviously upon the stricken man. 
Its immediate effect was an intense reac- 
tion which seemed to reduce his strength. 
He was too happy to care whether he were 
ill or well; but Honoria watched him not 
without anxiety. She prolonged her fur- 
lough and returned to the hospital only to 
secure her discharge as soon as possible. In 
her short absenee he had changed so that 
her heart leaped with a swift pang. 

He was standing in the study, waiting for 
her, wordless, with outstretched arms. She 
ran into them, with a sweet impetuousness 
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so new, so exquisite that it smote the breath 
of delight from him. 

Timidly she lifted her face. “I will never 
leave you again,” she said. She clung to 
him, and put up her hand and stroked his 
cheek before she laid her head back upon his 
arm, and lifted her docile lips. 

Then he who had so long known the di- 
vine passign of her pity, said to his heart, 

“T have yet to ‘earn what her tenderness 
will mean.” 


The winter was a cold one, but the invalid 
did not feel it. He lived in the climate of 
the summer lands, and walked in that gar- 
den on the hither side of Eden which only 
sacred history knows, but whose mystical 
name it has not recorded. It is the garden 
of the bud whose blossom is the rapture of 
earth, and whose fruit is the desire of heaven. 
It is a delirious land—the only one in the 
topography of human feeling where a 
woman is a queen. There are others where 
she is called such, herself knowing the name 
to be a sweet subterfuge. In this alone she 
assumes the ideal of herself, and rules her 
subject lord. 

Honoria reigned gently. She found little 
space for the coquetries of betrothal; she 
was so bent upon her business of curing him. 
He often wondered how it would have been 
with her if she had promised to marry a well 
man. Apparently she did not wonder at all. 
As she had ministered, so she loved, without 
a thought of herself—dedicated, wonderful. 
Before ‘loved she had“been pity imper- 
sonate. Loving, she became woman essential. 

We smilewat the old word adoration, 
mossed, like. the elect of the roses, by the 
lovers of all time. Searcely less—nothing 
more modern or more untried by the mascu- 
line instinct—could have defined the feeling 
of Ferris. 

“T am losing my head,” he cried one day. 
“do not discriminate you. You must have 
your faults. Why do I not see them? What 
are they ?”’ 

“Those that I don’t know you will find 
out for yourself.” She laughed, but sobered 
quickly. “But those I do are very impor- 
tant. They are not on the surface, like some 
faults; they are fundamental, and serious 
accordingly.” 

“Warn me against them,” persisted Fer- 
ris. “TI know you are generous enough—if 
I ask you.” 
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“T shall do what you ask me. You know 
that,” said Honoria, reproachfully. 

“Oh, come! Then I won’t ask you. 
know that.” 

“Then I will tell you without asking,” 
confessed Honoria. “I think my worst fault 
is pretty deep down. It is the not being 
willing to be set aside, ‘to be useless. It is 
the craving to help. I need to be needed. 
I love to be loved.” 

“You will find that fault incurable, then,” 
cried Ferris, rapturously. “You will never 
have a chance to overcome it. Need to be 
needed! Love to be loved! If I can’t do 
anything else for you—a sick, dependent, 
depressing fellow—E*ean" hofior-4hft draft. 
The fund is big enough?* Draw on it forever, 
Honoria!” eo pense 

“ Besides that,” continted Honoria, hum- 
bly, “I think too much about what people 
suffer—yes, and animals—éeverything that 
can feel—only the sick most of all, because 
it was my particular way of being sorry and 
showing it. I am sorry for everything, for 
everybody. I am sorry most of the time. I 
want to comfort something, to ease some- 
body’s pain—I want to lift the everlasting 
load. I can’t sit still and see it. It’s like 
standing by and seeing a horse crushed un- 
der a dray and not raising a finger. It’s like 
passing a lost child or a lost dog on the 
street and not taking trouble about it. I 
can’t do that. I don’t know how to do it. 
I’ve always been afraid I should be made to 
do it, just because it’s the one thing I feel I 
could not bear.... I think I could bear 
almost anything else,” said Honoria. 

“And now,” suggested Ferris, “you have 
got to be sorry and do something about it 
for the rest of your life.” 

“Thank God I have!” Honoria smiled 
divinely. He was on his lounge, and she 
knelt on the floor beside it and laid her cheek 
to his. 

Then he began to deprecate her tenderness. 

“Happiness is driving the chivalry out 
of me! I feel as if I were taking unmanly 
advantage of your compassion—it is un- 
fathomable. I never saw anything like it!” 

“T thought we had done talking about 
compassion,” said Honoria. 

“But love ought to bring a woman every- 
thing I cannot give you—ease of heart, 
ease of life, freedom from harassing care. 


You are binding yourself to a lifelong 
load.” 


You 
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“Tt will be as light as the heart that lifts 
it,” said Honoria. 

“To an unremitting anxiety—” 

“Which it is my pride to carry.” 

“You will live the life of a nurse—after 
all; the dull routine, the unnatural condi- 
tions of invalidism forever weighing on that 
divine sympathy of yours—no relief, no al- 
ternative. Sometimes I feel as if I ought to 
be put in irons for letting you do it.” 

“Dear,” said Honoria, “I told you once 
at the beginning—I do not mind those 
things.” 

“But sometime you might. 
feel differently. You might 
sacrifice—” 


You might 
regret your 


“Tf you were blind,” interrupted Honoria, 
“T would be eyes to you. If you were paral- 
yzed I would be nerve and muscle for you. 
If you were in disgrace I would share it. If 
you were in prison I would break some law 
and go there, too. If you were starving I 
could starve., If you were in any of the real 
troubles, and I could be of use to you, I 
should be a blessed woman. Nothing could 
hurt me except not to have the right to com- 
fort you.” 

“T did not know there was such a woman 
in the world!” he cried. 

“Dear,” said Honoria, “I love you.” 


This was on Sunday, and Jane Ferris was 
concerned with Trip’s religious instruction. 
Trip was singing, shrilly, “Shall we gather 
at the river?” thumping time on the bass 
keys with Philos’s paws, meanwhile. 

“Oh, go and stop that!” groaned Ferris. 
“Can’t you? Please!” 

Honoria slid away, and presently he heard 
her sensitive voice at the piano. She sang, 


“Then they who once have sown in tears 
Shall reap again in joy.” 


“Why have you never concerned yourself 
with my religious education?” Ferris asked 
when she came back. “From your point of 
view you must have felt that I was sacrificing 
my spiritual diploma.” 

“Oh, I have never been afraid. I have 
always been sure that it would come out 
right when you got well. Faith is health. 
Unbelief is a malady.” 

“You may be right, for aught I know,” 
admitted Ferris. 

“ Anybody who has done hospital work,” 
said Honoria; “I mean, anybody who thinks 
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and feels, must either believe everything or 
nothing at all. Nothing can explain this 
world except another.” 

“Love explains it,” he exclaimed. “Heaven 
explains it, as you say. I was in hell, Hon- 
oria. Now I am in heaven. You cannot 
stagger me with any miracle after this. Any- 
thing might occur—even personal immor- 
tality—so far as I can see. Nothing would 
surprise me now.” 


In the mist of promise that blurs the coun- 
try of delight, the sick man began to find 
his strength. His improvement disappoint- 
ed Honoria a little; it was slower than she 
had hoped. But she did not tell him so, 
and to him, who had suffered so long and so 
much, this gradual and imperfect release was 
a marvellous affair. He was like a child 
turning the pages of a wonder-book. 

“T thought you said you had exhausted 
your resources,” he reminded her. 

She lifted a pair of timid eyes. “So I had, 
then. Now—why, now I haven’t begun to 
draw on them.” 


It was winter by the climate, but spring 
by the calendar, when they were married. 
There was a late. March day, and a wild 
mountain snow-storm swept down upon 
Routledge. But this did not seem to be of 
consequence. Ferris scarcely noticed it, as 
Honoria had feared that he might, and as 
there was to be no wedding, but a marriage, 
nothing mattered. The “tumultuous pri- 
vacy” of the whirling whiteness shut them 
in kindly, and they leved it and laughed at it. 

In the blue room the great Venus (that 
had regarded their betrothal) stood. observ- 
ant. The college pastor, who was not an un- 
imaginative man, was so impressed by the 
presence of the statue that, when he went 
home (having no wife to talk to) he wrote 
in his diary: 

“T suppose it is because one is accustomed 
to see this beautiful specimen of pagan art 
attended by crimsons and velvets and effects 
that the severe environment is so note- 
worthy. I was moved by the solitude, the 
dignity, and simplicity of the figure seen 
against the mirror, relieved only by her own 
reflection. I had a fantastical feeling as if 
we ought to have her name on the marriage 
certificate : 

“* Witness to the marriage of Myrton Fer- 
ris and Honoria Tryde—Venus Victriz,’” 
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And now the solemn miracle of joy began 
its incredible work. So constant was her 
presence, so exquisite her care, so infinite 
her tenderness, that only a dying man could 
have refused life and vigor from the bounty 
of her love. To love greatly has been called 
a kind of genius, and Honoria, who had pit- 
ied greatly, added the supreme gift to her 
nature, and the supreme possession to his 
life. Tireless, inventive, executive, her heart 
ran in advance of his wishes, of his needs, 
even of his whims. Now that the barriers 
between them were down, her tenderness 
became a sublimated thing. In all his 
troubled past he had never imagined that 
marriage could be what he found that it was. 

Like all men, he had spelled woman by the 
orthography of his own experience. Three 
women had related themselves to his life— 
the domestic, the frivolous, and now the 
strong; and this last had effaced the others, 
as words efface the alphabet. 

Since the day of the ancient story it has 
been true that out of strength will come forth 
sweetness, and strong sweetness is the royal 
house of life. 

They had kept to his old rooms for the* 
quiet of them, and sometimes in the night, 
when he waked and found her by his side, he 
could have thought that he had been the 
victim of some intricate hallucination; that 
he had never been crippled or ill; that he had 
never been neglected and desolate; that he 
had never sunk into the pit from which she 
had drawn him. 

She waked at a breath, as nurses do. What 
she had called her resources seemed to be as 
tireless as divinity. If he had permitted it 
she would have read to him half the night 
when he could not sleep. In the small gleam 
of the rose-candle he watched her move about 
his room on little ministries for his comfort. 
She was transfigured before him—no angel, 
no spirit, but a wife who knew how to love. 
To turn his cheek upon her hand was life. 
She fed him with her tenderness as one feeds 
the famishing. 

Honoria was jealous of her privileges. 
Life had defrauded him. He should be re- 
imbursed of her. One love had defaulted 
to him. Hers should endow him beyond his 
dearest dream. He had been hurt and 
wronged and misread. She would heal him, 
because she understood him. It seemed to 
her that her heart would break if she could 
not cure him. For Ferris, he had ceased to 
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think of himself, whether his racked body 
would be lost or saved. He thought of her. 

At times Honoria was critical and im- 
patient of the joy-miracle, because it moved 
cautiously and slowly. She who had been so 
tactful and instructed a nurse, waiting on 
the leisure of nature, demanded the phenom- 
enal for his sake. 

She thought of those whose creed holds to 
the cure of the sick by faith, and who treat 
them with the therapeutics of prayer, and 
wondered if the world will ever teach its 
student souls how to deal with the great 
remedy of love. Could love, as the sacred 
words put it, “do all things”? Was it de- 
ficiency of the love power that caused the 
half of human ills? Or failed to cure the 
other half? If we loved as he of Bethany 
was loved—what might we do? What might 
we not? Would the graves starve? 

In April, before the anniversary which 
both dreaded, but of which neither spoke, she 
went to the limits of her courage and took 
him away. MHonoria had never reinforced 
the idle, conventional medical advice which 
turns off anywhere and anyhow the patient 
whom it cannot cure. She did not chatter 
about change and travel, nor send to hotels 
or sanitariums a man who had lost the nat- 
ural relations of health to the world of 
sound. 

“There is nothing for it but your own 
house,” she said. 

She took a little furnished cottage on the 
North Shore of Massachusetts and moved 
him there—with Philos. In the stimulating 
peace which descends upon the shore before 
the summer madness, they hid themelves and 
hoped. There, love and the sea wrought their 
will upon him, and unexpectedly, as a search- 
light flashes from a ship, he began to mend. 

Short walks and long drives busied the 
happy days, and at night he slept like a 
working-man. Between lovelight and health- 
light the radiance in his eyes was sometimes 
so intense that it blinded Honoria. She who 
had ministered to so much suffering, and 
he who had borne so much, were as incredu- 
lous of joy as an earth-sick soul is of heaven, 
marvelling if it can lie in the nature of bless- 
edness to be permanent. 

Into this paradise came one day the presi- 
dent of Routledge. Ferris had been for a 
ride across the long beach, and, coming back, 
had gone up-stairs to rest. Although he heard 
voices in the cottage parlor, he did not con- 
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cern himself until Honoria came up and told 
him who was there. 

“He has come on an important errand,” 
she said. 

In her manner he perceived a grave, con- 
trolled excitement. She did not follow him 
down - stairs, but left the two men alone 
together. Hildreth assumed at once his 
perfectly adjusted attitude, covering all em- 
barrassment, eluding every pause. The cold 
spring tide was coming in, and they sat in 
the warm house and watched it while they 
talked. 

“Tt is amazing,” suggested Hildreth, go- 
ing to the window, “the comfort of these 
furnace-heated ocean cottages. They are one 
of the most interesting luxuries of our lux- 
urious day. One could live here all winter.” 

He stood for a few moments with his back 
to his host and his face towards the sea. Fer- 
ris knew that he was now about to find out 
what his friend had come for. 

Hildreth turned abruptly. “You are 
better.” 

“Tt is said to be hard to make a sick man 
say so, but indeed I am. You can see it for 
yourself, can’t you?” 

“T don’t know whether it is miracle or 
magic, but I see a marvel. Mrs. Ferris tells 
me that you will recover.” 

“Even that has begun to seem possible,” 
admitted Ferris. “We rode by the golf- 
links to-day; I really think if I had had a 
brassie I could have made a drive—not that 
she would let me. I am under pretty strict 
orders.” 

“Ferris,” said Hildreth, “I have accepted 
an appointment, after all. The President 
has done me the honor to send me to Aus- 
tria. I go in September. I shall resign from 
Routledge in Commencement week.” 

He paced up and down the cottage parlor; 
his profile cut between Ferris and the sea. 
His face was the face of a man to whom 
change, distraction, travel, diplomacy, must 
become the substitutes for home. He waved 
aside the words in which Ferris struggled to 
reply; he did so with the manner of one 
who would strike out all superfluities from 
a vital interview. 

“Tid you see that Gamaliel L. Strong was 
dead?” he asked, with an irrelevance which 
Ferris did not follow. 

“Oh yes; I saw it. If I had been well I 
would have travelled any distance to his fu- 
neral. I think the man was so misguided as 
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to love me. He was the only trustee who did. 
If I remember, I used to tell you that trus- 
tees couldn’t. He was always good to me.” 

“He is good to you still,” suggested Hil- 
dreth, with a light, bright smile. “He has 
left a will which concerns you.” 

“Concerns me?” 

“He endows the presidential office with an 
assistant, a secretary, whatever you may call 
it; anything necessary to relieve one of the 
usual drudgery of the position. He only stip- 
ulates that this understudy shall be a Rout- 
ledge graduate. This is done on the condi- 
tion that when I resign you take my place.” 

“T don’t understand you!” cried Ferris, 
turning sensitively pale. 

“The trustees will act on the matter in 
June. I have sounded them thoroughly, and 
am authorized informally to test your wishes 
in this matter. When I go io Austria, will 
you accept the presidency of Routledge Col- 
lege ?” 

Ferris felt as if his brain were playing him 
a trick. He caught himself back just in time 
from saying, “ Why, I have rented my house 
for two years!” 

He got up and went to the fireplace and 
kicked the logs. When he had conquered 
his emotion he wheeled. 

“Who is going on collecting tours? Who 
is going to do the banquets? The speeches? 
All the footlight business? Even at the 
most, the best that could be possible, I-could 
never hold out for that sort of thing. I should 
have to be perfectly free to do what I can, 
to stop where I must. I should have to work 
below the surface, not on it. There is not a 
corporation in this land that would accept 
a president such as I should have to be. It’s 
impossible !” 

“There is not a college that would not be 
better off with such a president as you can 
be,” replied his friend, with warm convic- 
tion. “Why not a new departure in these 
old schools as well as everywhere else? That 
seems to have been Strong’s idea. In fact, 
I have not told you; there is an endowment 
besides. He has put the treasury upon a 
basis where it cannot afford not to give you 
full swing.” 

“This is too histrionic to be credible,” in- 
terrupted Ferris, battling with his rising 
excitement. 

“On the contrary,” replied the college 
president, “such things are too common to 
be dramatic. You know as well as I do how 
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often personal considerations are attached to 
university endowments. I had some talk 
with Mr. Strong the last week of his life. 
He explained to me pretty well what he 
meant. He wished some radical changes in 
the traditions of the executive office—less 
begging for funds, and more personal rela- 
tion with the undergraduates. He wished 
to get down to the boys’ hearts. He wished 
you to be a creation among college officers. 
I think he had in mind a sort of paternalism 
in college government. He said the boys 
loved you. He spoke of your misfortune, 
your suffering, your fortitude. He said that 
you could teach them things the rest of us 
could not.” 

“It seems to me that you describe a college 
pastor,” said Ferris, with a trembling smile. 

“Call it what you please. I never saw a 
pastor who could do precisely what Strong 
expected of you.” 

“Properly undertaken, it might be a valu- 
able educational experiment,” cried Ferris, 
eagerly. 

“You would not have to waste yourself, 
you see,” suggested Hildreth, “as most of 
us do—filling public réles, and putting small 
lead into display type. Some of the faculty 
could represent you at these purgatorial 
banquets—” 

“And yet,” interrupted Ferris, “you are 
going into a world of banquets. I shouldn’t 
suppose court dinners would be a marked 
improvement.” 

“Did I say they were?” asked Hildreth. 

“But I cannot see,” continuec the pro- 
fessor, absently, “ how all this has come about 
—why J should have been selected, tied in 
my study, shut away from the attrition of 
affairs, the values of action, as I must 
be, to receive such an honor from my 
college.” 

“You forget,” observed Hildreth, “ that 
you honor your college. The success of your 
books is a matter of consequence to Rout- 
ledge. You do not understand that we are 
proud of you. Most of us try our hand some- 
times at that sort of venture. I can’t think 
of an important man of us in New England 
—now living, I mean—who has gone beyond 
the academic public as far as you have. You 
have reached the omnipotent people. Action 
and attrition are well enough; any of us 
ean talk and act. Thought and solitude— 
and suffering, Ferris—these, when all is said, 
remain the great motive powers of the world. 
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Again you forget how they have equipped 
you.” 

“TI suppose I could make the venture,” re- 
plied Ferris, in a low voice. “If I failed I 
should be the first to know it.” 

“As you say, it is an experiment, but I 
hope you will try it, Ferris. I have thought 
of it a great deal. I believe I have thought 
it through. I believe in it. And you know I 
believe in you.” 

“ Hildreth—” began Ferris, but he choked. 
He who had never thought to do a man’s 
work again could not trust himself to any 
words; they were too frail a bridge. 

“What a heavy tide!” said Hildreth, going 
to the window. “The ocean seems to want 
something. Does he often call like that?” 

“He is calling for you,” said Ferris, sadly. 
“ Pretty soon it will be between us, President 
Hildreth.” 

The two men clasped hands silently. Both 
felt what neither said, that there was that 
between them deeper and wider than the sea. 
Yet both remembered that each had answer- 
ed to the emergency wlhien the other called— 
as men do in such cases, without any fuss 
about it and without many words. A friend- 
ship which has achieved as much as this for 
any two souls will not, though it appear to, 
pass out of the substance into the shadows 
of things. 


Ferris retained the seashore cottage for the 
summer, and there he waxed in strength and 
lived a salt life. Jane and the boy and the 
servants joined the two, who did not prolong 
their rapturous solitude. Jane meant some 
day to go back to her own house and pack 
missionary barrels for Tahiti. But she did 
not say so; there would be time enough for 
that when Myrton could spare her. Twice 
in her life Jane had been necessary to Myr- 
ton, and twice had she ceased to be. Jane 
did not complain. 

In the vigor of his recovered life, the pro- 
fessor came to think with impatience or dis- 
taste of his Routledge house, where he had 
suffered so much that even the glamour of 
his bridal weeks could not release him from 
its bonds. In fact, he only returned to it te 
move out of it. 

One day, when they were packing books 
and sorting papers in his study, Honoria 
chanced upen the radiometer, disused and 
dusty, forgotten on a shelf. It was a brilliant 
day, and she set it in the September sun, 
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“Tt whirls as conscientiously as an electric 
fan,” he observed. 

“Tt has no more conscience than a dan- 
cing-girl,” she contended. 

“ Dear old Brander!” said Ferris. “I hope 
it won’t bore him to play secretary. For a 
year, at least, it won’t harm him.” 

“T thought you said he couldn’t spell.” 

The professor laughed. “Any stenog- 
rapher can spell. Why should it be expect- 
ed of a college graduate? Brander has spent 
his vacation in a business school.” 


The flitting went like a picnic. Honoria 
shielded him merrily from every annoyance 
or petty care, as a woman delights to shield 
her scholar when she loves him; and he 
moved from his hospitalized house into the 
president’s mansion as if he had slipped into 
another room. For a few nights he was dis- 
turbed by the crying of the river, as she had 
foreseen. But this did not last. 


When the term opened he called his stu- 
dents together and explained to them, in a 
measure, his purposes in their behalf. Even 
from the first he assumed with them what 
might be termed the confidential footing. 

Already one hears him called by the name 
so dear to educators—the Arnold of Amer- 
ica. The traditions of his personal story had 
come down from class to class during his long 
retirement, and he was surprised and touched 
to find himself at the very outset a hero to 
his college. 

The relation that should exist and some- 
times does, but more often misses, between a 
father and his’ sons has been cultivated at 
Routledge between the president and the un- 
dergraduates to an extent which has been an 
object of respect and attention in colleges 
less fortunate. It has been noticed that the 
new president possesses in an unusual de- 
gree what we call divination of character, 
and it is to the education of character as well 
as to the accumulation of knowledge that he 
has set himself with the joyous energy of a 
man who knows better than most of us how 
to value both and proportion them. All sorts 
and conditions of students have passed be- 
neath his firm but sensitive hand—the ath- 
letic, the studious, the stupid, the merry— 
but it is said that the boy who is sick or the 
boy who is tempted loves him most. 

It was told of him with real feeling at an 
alumni dinner not long ago, “ His heart is a 
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hospital. His study is a confessional.” The 
speaker was young Professor Yewserk, now 
filling the chair of English. 

“And the new wife?” privately asked an 
alumnus from the West, who had not “kept 
up ” with modern history. 

“The Madonna of the college,” replied 
Yewserk, quickly. 

“Ah?” rejoined the Westerner. “They 
occur occasionally. We had one such at 
Phillips when I was a boy. She wore a 
water-lily for a bracelet. She kept a lot of 
fellows straight. She had been an army 
nurse.” 


A man’s second: love may be his deepest 
and his best, but his first remains his most 
romantic. To this day Ferris does not sit 
upon the piazza in the rear of the president’s 
house—the one overlooking Routledge River. 
The boy plays there, and the dog. Some- 
times they wander to the banks and frolic 
in the water, as boys must, and dogs. But if 
they stay too long the ever-womanly that al- 
ways sees and must protect, but does not nag, 
steals down across the vivid grass to say, 

“Philos! Run to master.” Or, “Trip? 
Papa will be uneasy. You know why.” 

The boy and the dog run laughing and 
barking, but the spaniel leaps ahead. For 
father is a strong word; but master is a 
deity. And wife is the goddess of all the 
words. 


Now, sometimes on a summer’s evening, 
when the glee club is abroad, it pauses by the 
way before the president’s house—the sing- 
ing students knowing that he’ loves music, 
his college, and themselves. Once, it is re- 
membered, a rollicking sophomore began in 
a careless tenor, 


“Nelly was a lady—” 


But Mrs. Ferris, in her white dress, glided 
down across the lawn, and with an almost 
imperceptible backward motion of her hand 
towards the river checked the lad. This may 
be why the impression has gone about that 
the president prefers cheerful songs, and 
when the boys have given him their best and 
gayest—with now and then their tenderest— 
and study hours frown, they stroll on laugh- 
ing, but singing as they laugh, one might 
say, as they breathe. 

From far down the elm-arched street the 
college yell rings back, 
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Routledge! 
Routledge! 
Hi-ho-rah! 


Then swelling, diminishing, thrilling, rises 
and falls the ancient chorus, born for the 
universities of Germany two hundred years 
ago—to-day as young as boyhood, as eternal 
as joy, 


Gaudeamus igitur! 
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Ferris and Honoria stand between the 
Dorie pillars and listen to the song—he with 
his blurring memories, she with her indomi- 
table hope. For love is either hope or mem- 
ory. If it fail of the alternative, it ceases to 
be. Joy is a royal guest, but love is a divine 
host, and pain is the servant that waits on 
both. 


THE END. 
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LEONARD 


I want to be a Bromide, 


And with the Bromides stand, 


A platitude upon my lips, 


A well-worn phrase at hand. 


I would not be a Sulphite, 


They’re oft ill bred and queer, 


Their efforts after novelty 


Are wearisome to hear. 


And at the cleverest things they say 


I can afford to smile, 
For they will be Bromidioms 


In just a little while. 


I want to be a Bromide, 


And with the Bromides stand; 


They may be slow—but, oh! they are 


A healthy, happy band. 

















WO colors 

T at the 
present 

moment domi- 
nate the sea- 
son’s dress. I 
say “moment” 
necessarily, be- 
cause neither 
can prove a 
really durable 
favorite. Both 
are hard and 
impractical col- 
ors, save in 
special shades 
and fabrics. 
Yellow has 
come in for 
evening wear, 
and purple and 
violet, a weaken- 
ed shade of pur- 
ple, for day use. 
Yellow evening 
materials are 
chiefly thin 
erépes,  voiles, 
silky. muslins, 
and, occasionally, 
tulle, made up 
over ivory-white 
foundations, which 
soften the color 
somewhat. The 
popular shade is 
about that of sul- 
phur, which is oft- 
en combined with 
cream or ivory 
trimmings, such as 
fringes and tassels, 
silk or satin pi- 
pings and bands, 
or tiny pleatings 
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of silk. I have but twice 
seen this new yellow as- 
sociated with another 
light color, though oc- 
casionally it is combined 
with black lace or satin. 
In one instance it was 
trimmed with a_ dull, 
light old tapestry 
blue, and in the 
other with an equal- 
ly dull salmon pink. 
Thin pipings of silk 
and narrow “Tom 
Thumb” fringes 
in these shades, 
and in ivory, are 
used, with, it 
may be, some 
additional touch 
in the way of 
jewelled button 
or embroidered 
figure. Only in 
very few in- 
stances is the 
new shade be- 
coming to 
blonde or 
brunette. An 
oecasional at- 
tempt to vary 
the yellow 
costumes is 
made by giv- 
ing them 
overdresses of 
satin in the 
same_ color, 
in ivory, or 
in black. I 
saw recently 
a sulphur- 

MovgL EVENING Gown of white tulle over white satin; 


black satin folds on edge of bertha and skirt; black and colored crepe 
white paillettes in a simple design. dress that had 
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been made for the opera season, which 
had an overdress of black spangled filet 
banded. with black satin, and latticed 





SMART MODEL Gown of pale blue mousseline de soie 
made over pale pink-flowered Pompadour silk. 








bretelles of the same. The lower edge 
of the overdress was finished with thin, 
knotted silk fringe, eight inches or more 
in length, which gave the costume a 
certain half Spanish appearance. 
Though to my rather conservative eye 
it was a bit suggestive of the theatre, 
the dress, nevertheless, represented one 
of the most effective examples of pre- 
vailing combinations of color and ma- 
terial, and as such it deserves notice. 

Violet cloths for afternoon and eve- 
ning occasions, and purple cloth or vel- 
vet for morning or afternoon semi- 
formal needs, are in evidence every- 
where. There is even an occasional 
ted-gown in violet or purple velveteen, 
made in the Empire or, rather, the 
mixed style, which is neither Empire 
nor Eastern, but which has long, draped 
skirt, shortish waist, and the kimono 
sleeve. Embellished with lace bertha 
and undersleeves of lace or filmy net, 
these tea-gowns are often really beau- 
tiful. 

In wool dress stuffs practically every 
gradation of purple is seen, plain or 
combined with mole-colored stripes. 
This is the only shade which will re- 
fine a crude purple. Tussors, veilings, 
face-cloths, and mohairs are all to be 
had with hair-line or wider stripes of 
this color, alternating with single pur- 
ple stripes, or occurring between two 
stripes of different shade. Even with 
this modification, however, it requires 
great art on the part of the dressmaker 
to make the new color becoming to the 
average woman. However, as I have 
said on other occasions, the woman who 
is individual in her tastes and invent- 
ive may adopt any color she pleases 
and still be stylishly gowned, provided 
she will use her ingenuity. In the pres- 
ent “purple glow” of fashion she may 
take a cue from the trimming color 
which is used to modify the purple. 
Mole color being strictly fashionable 
and neutral enough to combine effective- 
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ly with. almost any other 
color, may be combined with 
navy blue, which reliable old 
shade is likely to prove more 
than ever a favorite in the re- 
action which is sure to follow 
this season’s purple. Or, a 
touch of mole color with green 
or with certain brown shades 
will give them style at once. 

Because the makers realize 
the perishable quality of the 
purple, practically every shade 
of navy blue is coming in, com- 
bined with stripes of mole col- 
or, while plain blue tailored 
costumes are given mole-toned 
revers, vests, collars, or sou- 
tache motifs. Touches of this 
color, too, are to be found in 
both plain and fancy feathers. 
A big, fluffy ostrich feather, for 
example, will have the stem and 
feathers near the stem dyed in 
mole color, with tips of purple, 
or violet, or lavender. Or, this 
order may be reversed, and the 
mole shade appear in the tips 
only. 

As the accompanying illus- 
trations admirably show the 
principal features of the pre- 
vailing dress forms, I shall con- 
tinue on this stibject of materi- 
als, in which really radical 
changes are going on. First, 
all the richer silks and cloths 
of late weave are massed with 
floral designs, large, sprawly 
patterns, most of them, or 
with velvet stripes and bor- 
ders of varying widths. It is 
prophesied, now, that these 
flower shapes will be repeated 
with cretonne designs and col- 
orings in spring dress fabrics. 
In eloths, the most conserva- 
tive of the midwinter novel- 
ties are moiré-finished mo- 
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MopkL AFTERNOON Gown of Pompadour flowered silk muslin 
inlet with bands of tucked, square-meshed white net 









































































Mopgl. EVENING GowN of moss-green tulle over white satin; 
Empire bolero forming stole in front only of moss-green paillettes 
with three tassels on the lower end 
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hairs and mohairs with what their 
makers describe as “shadow” 
stripes. Wise women should pur- 
chase these now, as they are to be 
used largely in the new spring tail- 
ored suits. 

Then, too, there is a steadily in- 
creasing use of grenadine, which, 
like the silks, is flowered in self- 
color. Grenadine is trimmed with 
satin folds, or shirred silk bands, 
with short silk fringes, or similar 
silk garnitures. Again, satin is fre- 
quently combined with crépe, which 
may be said to be a little more pop- 
ular than any other fabric for gen- 
eral evening wear this year. Like 
the grenadine, the crépe takes satin 
folds artistically; also satin dra- 
pery. Lace chemisettes, berthas, 
and undersleeves are also combined 
with crépe; but, what is a still 
more novel idea, I have seen sev- 
eral smart crépe dresses which were 
given guimpes and undersleeves of 
mirror velvet. Glacé and mirror 
velvet and the velvet which has a 
moiré finish are the novel velvet 
weaves of this season, and these 
are the varieties usually combined 
with ecrépe or other soft draping 
material. . 

There is practically an equal use 
of lace and velvet guimpes and un- 
dersleeves in afternoon costumes. 
Many of the smartest dressmakers 
have been swift to seize the novelty 
of the velvet guimpe, but the soft- 
ness of lace about the neck and 
shoulders gives it a permanent 
value, or at least a favor which 
will not soon be withdrawn. High 
shirred as well as soft crush belts, 
soft ribbons, and particularly vel- 
vet ribbons, are used as trimmings 
upon afternoon and_ evening 
dresses, and even upon some half- 
tailored gowns, while drop orna- 
ments, fringes, brandebourg loop 
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fastenings and metal laces fin- 


ish the fashionable 
jackets, and long coats. 

One of the most curious of 
the season’s fantastic develop- 
ments is the adoption of deep 
ruffs or ruches at the necks of 
evening gowns. The ruff col- 
larette, just closing about the 
neck and formed of row upon 
row of tulle, closely pleated, 
has been growing deeper and 
fuller for months. Now, four 
or five inch ruching is fitted 
into the décolletage of the eve- 
ning gown. These ruchings 
are the nearest approach to 
Elizabeth’s famous ruffs that 
have been attempted in many 
years. The style appears to 
me to have but one excuse or 
real use, namely, the hiding 
of some physical *defect. 

I have noticed an increasing 
number of elaborate “ dress 
coats,” which are not coats at 
all in the sense of their being 
protecting garments, but are 
rather ornamental overjackets. 
Strictly speaking, it is a “ res- 
taurant coat,” designed to be 
worn at luncheons after the 
morning musicale or other 
half-formal morning event. It 
is worn, almost invariably, 
with the plumy picture-hat. 
It is usually made with short 
skirt fronts and long back, 
which is brought down from 
the waist-line in the front to a 
graded shawl point in the 
back; or, it is given no front 
skirt at all, but only a basque 
or riding-habit back, opened 
up the centre, and cut off 
straight at the sides. Wide, 
loose sleeves are given to all 
shapes, the better to reveal the 
sleeve of an elaborate waist. 


wraps, 

































































PLUM-COLOR CASHMERE HOUSE Gown for an elderly lady; trim- 
mings of embroidery in silks of the same color; fancy buttons; yoke 
and undersleeves of white tulle or chiffon 











HIS is a season of separate coats, 
Tr of separate waists, and especially 

of separate hats; that is, a hat of 
any color which is not distinctly incon- 
gruous with, or opposed to, a costume 
with which it is to be worn, is accept- 
able. As an example, I saw one of New 
York’s most 
fashionable 
women recently 
dressed in a 
smoke-gray cos- 
tume unrelieved 
by a particle of 
any other color, 
and wearing 
with it a royal- 
purple velvet 
hat massed with 
feathers as royal- 
ly, as uncom 
promisingly pur- 
ple as the hat 
itself. There 
was not even a 
silver hat-pin to 
suggest a con- 
“nection between 
the costume and 
the hat, yet the 
two colors, 
brought thus 















































did not shock the 


Perhaps that is 
the best way of describing the way in 
which colors just now are brought to- 
gether. It is not a question of what 
colors will harmonize most sympa- 
thetically, but rather as to which may 
be associated without shocking sensitive 
eyes. 

In shape the majority of the late hats 
still suggest the bell, even though 


sharply together, tk ee ee 


2 Tricorne HAT of mink or sable bound with old-gold galloon 4 
eye im any Way. and trimmed witha knot of the same and a fancy button. the marquise hat 
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modifications are apparent. A little 
twist of the brim here, a rise of crown 
or brim there, easily produces other 
shapes which provide variety and in- 
dividuality enough to suit every face. 
However, crowns become higher. Some 
are given soft, full brims; but there are 
other hats still 
with bell brims 
to which high, 
softish, full 
crowns are given, 
the sides of 
which are pleat- 
ed into the brim. 
Again, there are 
half - Gains- 
borough brims, 
and little mar- 
quise hats sim- 
ilar to the one 
shown on this 
page. Such hats 
have a_ repre- 
sentation every 
season, the very 
coquetry of them 
eausing them to 
be taken up an- 
nually and 
adapted to the 
trimmings of 
each season. In 
connection with 


here shown, I 
must not fail to call attention to the 
novel little revers binding of the coat 
with which it is worn. Notice the bind- 
ing of the collar and vest portions. 
This is of black satin, stitched closely 
at the edge; but the small V portion 
between is bound with mole - colored 
cloth, exactly one-half the width of the 
satin binding. 














OUTDOOR 


The theatre or  public-dinner hat, 

taking the exaggerated bell brim or the 
Gainsborough waving brim, is the most 
picturesque of all the winter hat forms. 
The greater number of ‘these are given 
heavy masses of “treated” plumes of 
rich color, though the black and natural- 
toned ostrich feathers, long and full- 
fronded, have never been more abun- 
dantly used. White or silver-gray felt 
hats with black or purple plumes, and 
with an underbrim facing of black 
or purple velvet, are most popular 
just now, though I have also seen black 
hats with big bunches of velvet flowers 
in mulberry or purplish reds, or in pur- 
ple shading to violet. The underbrim 
facing, by the way, is cut circular, is 
often seamless, and is always laid on 
with absolute smooth- 
Generally it 
leaves an inch margin 
of the felt outer edge 
visible. 

In connection with 
these handsome dinner 
hats I must speak of 
the chiffon waists 
which are the novelties 
of the mid-season in 
those separate waists 
which prove so useful 
for the informal eve- 
ning outing or thea- 
tre. That.of chiffon 
is decidedly newer 


ness. 


than is the net waist, 


though the latter, 
with added mandarin 
sleeve effects and with 
Pompadour trim- 
mings, or with lines 
of velvet ribbon divi- 
ding its tucks, con- 
tinues to be worn with 
fashionable effect 
wherever the separate 
lace or fancy waist is 
suitable. 

The waists of tuck- 
ed chiffon differ from 


COSTUMES 


the net ones (usually in deep cream or 
coffee-color), in that they are practi- 
cally always of black, and are worn over 
pale-toned or white foundation waists. 
One of the most distinguished of the 
chiffon waists attracted considerable ad- 
miration at a recent first-night. It was 
made with fine vertical tucks which fol- 
lowed this straight idea throughout the 
mandarin sleeves, with that effective, 
seamless appearance which has several 
times been shown in these pages. The 
centre of the front of the waist rose 
only to the yoke-line, above which was 
a malines-over-tulle chemisette, elabo- 
rately enriched .with black lace motifs. 
The waist on each side of the chemi- 
sette was outlined with black velvet 
ribbon, two inches wide, which, in 
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graded widths, also 
divided the tucks 
in the sleeves into 
groups. The soft 
belt was of wide 
velvet ribbon, fast- 
ened with a _ jet 
buckle. By the 
way, Pompadour 
ribbon bands as 
well as light-toned 
velvet ribbons are 
set in similar ways 
among the fulness 
of white and cream 
net waists. 

I have noticed 
numbers of pan- 
elled effects in coats 
and wraps and 
skirts, as well as in 
collars and sleeve 
trimmings, and of 
overskirt effects, 
though that name 
is as yet only whis- 
pered. Indications 
of the incoming 
draped skirts have 
already been seen 
in the October 
number of the Ba- 
ZAR, notably on 
pages 920, 925, 934, 
and in the third 
skirt on page 937. 
In the present 
number the draped 
skirt on page 1197 
and the evening 
gown on page 1201 
will again indicate 
the steps by which 
we shall presently 
arrive at the real 
overskirt. The 
double, or peplum, 
skirt even now is 

frequently seen. 
Desicn py Matuicve Sie ; gray cloth costume with gray braid fastenings on 


fronts and sleeves, the coat is lined with cerise taffeta, and the waistcoat is of striped Women with plump 
white and cerise silk, with the new high collar around the sides. fi gures will be 
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slow to adopt a fashion which 
necessarily will cut their ap- 
parent height and appear to 
increase the size of the hips 
(even where thin, sham skirt 
tops are resorted to in the 
underskirt to obviate this), 
slender and still girlish fig- 
ures, on the other hand, are 
surely at their best in skirts of 
this character. Consequently, 
they are sure to be more and 
more adopted. Therefore, I 
was obliged to admit their at- 
tractiveness, when worn by the 
right figures, when I was re- 
cently brought face to face 
with a charming girl. She 
was in a conventional sul- 
phur-colored gown of crépe; 
made over the usual ivory 
foundation. The crépe was 
sufficiently thin to allow a 
gleam of this undersilk to 
show through. Worn over it 
was a black satin waist dra- 
pery, and a long, shawl-shaped 
tunic of the same, which, 
flaring from a close-fitting 
circular at the waist-line, fell 
in full godets at the sides and 
back. It was short at the 
sides, but long enough almost 
to touch the edge of the skirt 
in the centre of the back and 
front. 

These flaring, rippling over- 
draperies offer a great con- 
trast to the flat, panelled ef- 
fects of coat and skirt, which 
another class of dressmakers, 
or, to speak more accurately, 
the tailors, just now are de- 
veloping. Dressmakers prop- 
er recommend the draperies 
with fringes, pleated and 
gathered frills, or ruched or 


DesiGn sy MaTHILps Sie; street gown for an elderly woman; 
a greenish-gray cloth; the under cape of heavy lace dyed gray and 
bordered with a flat stitched band of the material. 


shirred trimmings, whereas tailors af- fancy braiding, and for the introduc- 
fect the panelled coats and skirts, be- tion of braid and cloth buttons. Nearly 
cause they provide so many handsome all the new braids are what are known 
opportunities for hand embroidery, for to the trade as “ pull” braids. 
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F the “thousand and one” minor 
() articles which go to make up 

the well-groomed woman’s ward- 
robe, nothing at any time (and espe- 
cially at this time, 
i me) is 
more important than 
the underwear over 
which well-fitted 
toilettes require to 
be worn. One rea- 


it seems to 


son for this is. that 
the newest gowns 
and waists show a 


tighter  bust-line 
than in many years; 
another is that, all 
skirts being fitted 
closely over the hips, 
underwear must be 
selected which. will 
assist in the secur- 
ing of a sheathlike, 
or, as it has been 
called, a 
“hipless” 
dress _ skirt. 
To effect this, 
underwear 


must be 
chosen which 
has no un- 


necessary 
fold, gather- 
ing, or pleat. 
Just now, all 
Paris and 
fashionable New York have adopted the 
“ netticoat pantalon,” either as a sepa- 
rate garment or joined at the waist 
to a boned corset-cover, the latter also 





















Mopet sBtouse of white crepe de Chine scalloped and embroidered 
and trimmed with a lace-edged frill of the same ; lace tabs. 
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necessary as an aid to the tight bust- 
line. These petticoat pantalons are a 


great improvement over earlier experi- 
ments 


in divided skirts. They drape 
over the hips 


without a 


ripple, being 
cut in a cir- 
cular, conse- 
quently a 
bias, form, 
; without darts 
or other 
seaming. 
Both § divi- 
sions of the 


garment flare 
to a width of 
a yard and a 
half at the 
knees, to 
which. still 
more fulness 
is given by 
an added ruf- 
fle, long or 
short. Soft, 
undressed 
materials, 
such: as Chi- 
na silk, pon- 
gee, nainsook, 
and batiste, 
are employed 
for the ready- 
to-wear gar- 
ments, and 
they are trimmed with lace in varying 
degrees of richness and extravagance. 
Like the boned corset-waists, of which 
there are several varieties on the mar- 
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New move for a simple street costume; black and 
gray herringbone cheviot with triple box-pleated skirt 


ket Yall under the French name of 
brassiere, though they are better de- 
scribed to Americans as boned corset- 
waists), these have sprung into use 
with the popular princesse and other 
tight dress forms, but they will not pass 
out with them, for, from every point 
of view, whether of comfort, beauty, or 
mere utility, they are the most attract- 
ive forms of underwear which have re- 
cently been devised. 

All the new corsets are long, close- 


hip sheaths, and the number of stock- 
ing-supporters with which the latest. 
makes are being supplied has increased 
to four or six, attached at intervals all 
around the corset in order to distribute 
the pull on the hosiery evenly, and to 
prevent the least rising of the corset. 
The newest corset form to be introduced 
this year is that having a front lacing 
in place of the ordinary hooked steels. 
Like all the others, it is very long, and 
is particularly designed for the prin- 
cesse dress forms, having what is de- 
scribed as a sculptured back. This 
means that it is moulded in such a way 
as to make a change of shape in the 
back impossible. 

These long corsets are especially nec- 
essary to meet the requirements of the 





a. 


Dresco.t mopgt fora mink or sable coat; very long 
and full gray mousseline sleeves with gray Suéde cuffs 
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Smart mopet for a caracul coat piped with black vel- 
vet and trimmed with fancy buttons. 


extreme styles in dress waists which are 
now being developed. Some of the lat- 
ter have pointed effects back and front; 
others basque tails in various lengths, 
or in flat pressed pleats. All call for 
smooth, tightly worn and fitted under- 
wear, warnings of physicians and of 
dress-reformers to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Practically all new corsets 
are provided with a twelve-inch steel, 
which means that they are slightly 
higher in the bust than were last sea- 
son’s corsets. 

This reminds me of a dainty little 
accessory which seems to me to be one 
of the most useful of late inventions. 
It is a little diamond-shaped corset 
shield, lined with rubber, washable, and 
covered with batiste, silk, or nainsook. 











It is designed to be attached to the 
corset just under the arm, where the 
friction between corset and outer cloth- 
ing is often not only unpleasant, but 
sometimes disastrous, especially to full- 
figured women. These trifles are easily 


attached to the corset, and are supplied 
with an understrap by which to secure 
them. They may be had in plain serv- 
iceable materials at a small cost, or in 
dainty perfumed and beribboned form 
at higher prices. 


SE 2 
ha 


New WINTER mMoDRL to be carried out in cloth of any 
preferred color, with velvet to match and fancy braid. 
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So much for the lingerie and 
coutil. accessories. Silk petti- 
coats are being made with cir- 
cular and bias tops, like the 
petticoat pantalon earlier men- 
tioned, and with full ruffles, be- 
ginning at the knee. The new- 
est idea is that they shall be 
given a really serviceable pocket, 
placed at the right side and set 
in the side back seam. Belted 
forms rather than tape fasten- 
ings have the preference in all 
the handsomer petticoat forms. 

Black hosiery continues to be 
regarded as most appropriate for 
ordinary uses. For evening wear 
slippers and hosiery match the 
gown with which they are worn, 
but some latitude is allowed in 
this. Bronze satin, or bronze 
leather embroidered with a gilt 
thread or beads, may be substi- 
tuted in many instances for the 
strictly matching shoe. To go 
with these slippers there is 
bronzed yellow open-work or em- 
broidered hosiery in all quali- 
ties and at all prices. Slipper 
heels are high and dangerously 
slender. 

One fancy in outer accessories 
is worth mentioning here. There 
is now an etiquette of the pock- 
etbook.. Fashion’s latest fiat is 
that the purse or pocketbook 
must retire with the noon hour, 
since: it is chiefly designed for 
shopping or marketing purposes. 
After the morning duties it 
must give way to the beaded or 
metal chain reticule, now one of 
the most costly items in the 
fashionable woman’s outfit. 
This must be large enough to 
hold card-case, change-purse, and hand- mode, gray, and tobacco browns being 
kerchief, and as costly as the owner’s the most popular shades. The newest 
income will allow. evening gloves run to great lengths, and 

The mousquetaire glove in eight to are usually joined at about mid-length, 
twelve button length is most seen, with a pointed and lapped seam. 




















Desicn sy Matuiipe Ste; evening gown of white mousseline 
with rippled scallops of pale blue satin; guipure vest, black belt. 
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HE problem of economical dress- 
Fr ing represents to each reader of 

the Bazar a totally different 
proposition. That is why, though a 
comparatively simple matter to point 
out feasible economies to the woman of 
moderate means, it becomes a far more 
complicated and delicate one to act as 
guide to her who must ponder with se- 
eret heartaches over economy of a 
much more stringent kind. These very 
heartaches benumb the judgment, in 


time, and it is the woman of slender 





Desicn By Matuicpve Sée for a new modei plaited walking skirt, with novel yoke 


and two box-pleats at the centre of the front. 








purse, the really poor woman, who 
spends, as a rule, most extravagantly. 
Is it despair at the impossibility of at- 
taining to the best that causes her to 
overlook the- actual purchasing power 
of her small funds, or only a lack of 
courage to investigate? Pathetic econ- 
omists year after year pay ten or twelve 
cents a pail for coal, unaware that they 
are buying it at a rate of twelve or 
more dollars a ton, and that their em- 
ployers purchase. better fuel at from 
five to six dollars, buying in bulk. 
Many women 
upon whom the 
need for econo- 
my in dress 
presses heavily 
spend at this 
same abnormal 
rate for their 
wearing apparel. 
In nearly every 
instance this is 
traceable to un- 
familiarity with 
current values, 
with current 
fashions, and 
particularly to 
the fact that 
they do not 
study dress 
enough to prac- 
tise feasible 
economies in se- 
lection. If they 
dare to enter the 
good shops it is 
to take advan- 
tage of a “ bar- 
gain sale ”—that 
snare for the 


ia . 
unknowing, how- 


* ever great a boon 
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it sometimes proves to. the 
well-informed. A woman of 
my acquaintance recently ex- 
emplified this in a way pe- 
culiarly costly to herself. 
She “took advantage” of a 
clearing sale of cloth dresses 
early in August, and pur- 
chased a wool dress which, 
the merchant assured her, 
had been reduced from sev- 
enty-five to twenty-five dol- 
lars. That was a great re- 
duction. Possibly it was 
true; at any rate, the mate- 
rial was good, though the 
color was no longer strictly 
a fashionable one. To the 
right woman it might have 
proved an actual bargain. 
My friend was not the right 
woman. I would like to trace 
the steps by which her twen- 
ty-five-dollar dress was converted into 
a forty-six-dollar one; how, to have it 
refitted, a remaking became necessary, 
which cost her four days of domestic 
discomfort and the wages of a more 
or less competent seamstress; how the 
purchase of new trimmings, necessary 
to conceal the seams which were cre- 
ated to re-form the dress according to 
present fashions, added greatly to the 
cost; and how, at last, her winter’s 
gown is stamped with a made-over look 
which can deceive no one as to its real 
age and history. 

Such bargains are shackles to a 
woman’s mind, as well as drawbacks to 
her satisfactory dressing. There is, 
too, a carelessness in wearing things 
which often handicaps the economical 
woman. She knows the limitation of 
her purse, dreads to be conspicuous, 
fears the new even while wanting it, 
and, by a mistaken idea of remaining 
conservative, clings to old ways which, 
far more than her actual clothing, end 
in stamping her out of fashion. I have 
a naive friend who, early last summer, 
bought a pretty cloche hat. Though 
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Desicn sy MaTHiLpe Sée for a smart luncheon or * 
afternoon gow a; voile with soutache and tassels to match. 


an inexpensive one, it had style. There 
was no reason why she should not have 
had credit throughout the summer for 
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PARIS RESTAURANT AND THEATRE HATS to be worn with décolleté gowns. 


owning and wearing the newest. She 
did not have it; in fact, she was abso- 
lutely old-fashioned in her new-fash- 
ioned hat. She knew she was so, and 


deplored the necessity for wearing it. 
She had been obliged to select the awk- 
ward thing, she explained, because all 
the hats had wide back brims and short 
front ones, which were hideous and op- 
posed to any hats she had ever before 


seen. Fortunately, she had discovered 
the shape to be reversible, and, under 
the thrall of economical conservatism, 
which for years has bound her, she 
turned the hat round, and wore it with 
the broad side to the front. It was 
death to the style of her hat, but she 
did not perceive it. On the contrary, 
though puzzled at her friends’ lack of 
enthusiasm, she was rather proud of 
having outwitted the silly milliners who 
had insisted upon her wearing the hat 
in such an irrational manner. One 
day she tried on a hat which belonged 
to a friend. She did not recognize its 
resemblance to her own. Under her 
friend’s direction she donned it correct- 
ly. Her visitor became enthusiastic. 
“Really, Mary,” she cried, “you 
ought to wear that sort of a hat! It 
makes you look ten years younger!” 
“Ten years,” thought Mary, whose 
thirty-fourth birthday is approaching; 
“that’s worth thinking over,” and ab- 
sent-mindedly put on her own hat in 


the way in which all along it should 
have been worn. Behold! a transfor- 
mation! also a reformation, for her 
winter hats suggest that she has learned 
the value of wearing fashionable things 
in a fashionable way. 

There are otherwise intelligent wom- 
en who will buy a pointed belt, let me 
say, but who do not take the trouble to 
observe how the fashionable are putting 
such belts on. They turn the point 
down when it should be turned up, 
or to the front when fashion de- 
mands that it be placed at the back. 
The other day I saw a high-shirred belt 
of beautiful material put on in this 
extraordinary manner. Its original 
purpose was to give the wearer an Em- 
pire short waist in the back, instead of 
which it resulted in a shortening of 
the front of the figure until it took on 
the appearance of a tendency to dropsy. 
Needless to say, the undue length of 
the back equally deformed the figure, 

This is an excellent time of year in 
which to consider dress-purchasing 
from the economist’s standpoint. Those 
economists who also make an effort to 
“keep up with the times” are just now, 
when the rush of out-and-out fashion 
devotees is over, buying or about to 
buy. The merchant knows this and is 
bidding for the more conservative wom- 
an’s custom, but there are many tempt- 
ing things offered from which the econ- 
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Tue sHapss which are now seen in the elaborate styles of hats. 


omist who is informed must turn away. 
As an example, she will find numbers 
of pretty princesse dresses that are still 
being shown as the season’s models. 
She will see mandarin and long draped 
sleeves of equally late manufacture; 
but all are pitfalls to her. They are 
what shrewd tailors designate as “ one 
season” garments, which means that 
they must be sold this year, as they 
cannot be carried over until next with 
a reasonable hope of then selling them. 
These styles, variously modified, have 
now held favor for two years. They 
are rapidly passing. By next year new 
basque, jacket, waist, and coat forms, 
of which forerunners have already been 
pictured in these pages, will have oblit- 
erated entirely these other favorites. 

All economical women agree on one 
point, namely, that fhe new or best 
gown of this year must be remade into 
at least the second best for next. There- 
fore, the purchase of this season should 
not be a variation of those styles which 
already have weathered the storms of 
two years, but something representing 
the incoming models. Again, the eco- 
nomical purchaser should avoid colors 
like the purple now so fashionable. For 
many reasons its favor cannot be long. 
A purple gown purchased this year, 
then, can only be used another year by 
passing through the dyer’s hands. 

A woman in the’street with fancy be- 
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plumed hat on a rainy day shows evi- 
dence of poor economy, for here taste 
aids the economist, and calls for some 
practical hat, which, trimmed with dur- 
able ribbon, a self-respecting quill or 
two, will hold its own on all but 
the most ceremonious occasions of her 
life. ’ 

Just now bell-shaped hats, surviving 
the summer’s popularity, make up the 
prevailing felt shapes, but here again 
the woman who buys with a view to 
getting long service out of a hat should 
avoid this passing favorite. Let me il- 
lustrate my point from the two groups 
of hats which appear on this page and 
1204. Taking them from left to right, 
the hats may be defined as follows: The 
first, second, and fourth are now worn, 
but are passing; the third, fifth, and 
sixth, while not startlingly novel, rep- 
resent what may be called permanent 
shapes, which, with an altered trim- 
ming, some new droop of feather or 
direction of bow will be equally adapt- 
able for next winter’s use. Shapes of 
this. general character obtain for day 
use, with less elaborate trimming for 
the ordinary wear, than have these din- 
ner hats shown in the illustration; for 
every season provides its own econom- 
ical or conservative alternate for the 
rich models with which it opens. Any 


of these hats would be as handsome 
with simple trimmings. 
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By Martha 
Pe calles 
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ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 


during the preparations for Christmas 

comes when the tree is dragged forth 
from its place of concealment and set up in 
the appointed corner or centre of the room, 
whichever it may be. Whether it is to bear 
upon its branches all of the gifts for young 
and old alike or simply form the centre of the 
decorations, it must gleam and sparkle with 
lights and color. The 
pleasure of dressing 
it in its gay raiment 
is as great for the 
elders as that of the 
children in seeing it 
when it is revealed. 
We cannot remember 
our first Christmas 
tree, but our parents 
have remembered it 
for us, and have told 
the story of our ex- 
citement and pleasure 
so many times that we 


4 | happiest and the most exciting time 


can readily under- 
stand the joy of the 
little ones when the 


doors are thrown open 
and the fairy spectacle 


bursts upon them; 
even if we have not 
enough of childhood 


in us to make our own 
hearts thrill and pal- 
pitate with joy. 

If we are to bring 
out the full beauty of the tree, we must keep 
it until night, when we can cover it with 
lights. The tree of our heart’s delight 
reaches to the very ceiling, with wide-spread- 
ing branches, each separate twig bearing its 
twinkling light or interesting-looking pack- 
age, while festoons of colored balls and 
tinsel are draped from every branch, and 
gayly dressed dolls, dogs, jumping-jacks, 





A tree trimmed with red tinsel, balls, etc. 


_ terflies ; 


tops, and drums sway in the air, suggesting 
all sorts of trembling possibilities as to their 
future ownership. If possible, we must have 
either a German Christkind, a Christmas 
angel, or a big silver star, suggesting the 
star of Bethlehem, for the top. From this, 
from its hands, supposedly, if it is an angel 
or a Christkind, the tinsel festoons must 
start. The tinsel may be silver or gold, or 
both, on a tree of this 
kind. Then we must 
have cornucopias of 
red and gold, gayly 
colored birds, boxes of 
candy done up in 
white and red, and 
last, but not least, lit- 
tle red tapers in every 
possible spot where 
there is no danger 
The larger presents 
may be piled around 
the foot, with rocking- 
horses, trains of cars, 
automobiles and 
Noah’s Arks, all with- 
out wrappings, so that 
they will add to the 
general beauty and 
tempting brilliancy of 
the sight. Children 
do not care for the 
added mystery of un- 
doing packages. In 
fact, they cannot pos- 
sibly wait, and this is 
essentially the children’s tree. 

Country children who cannot buy deco- 
rations for their trees can make them just 
as beautiful with home-made decorations: 
gilded or silvered nuts; strings of cranberries 
and popcorn; paper flowers, birds, and but- 
gingerbread or doughnut animals, 
men, and birds; bright red apples and 
oranges; ears of corn silvered for icicles; and 














DECORATING THE CHRISTMAS TREE 


cotton batting for snow. Small fingers can 
make cornucopias of brightly colored papers, 
silver stars and crescents, long strings of 
brightly colored paper disks, and streamers 
of red tissue plain or cut with strange fig- 
ures when the paper is folded, so that a de- 
sign will be revealed when the paper is pulled 
out. Paper dolls can be cut out of maga- 
zines and advertisements and colored with 
water-colors if they are not already colored. 
These can be pasted on heavy cardboard and 
hung on the tree as gayly as the sawdust- 
filled dolls. Quaint little dolls can be made 
with ears of corn as a foundation, and 
dressed in red ecrépe paper. When so many 
of the decorations are of paper it is well to 
dispense with the candles, however. 

A beautiful snow tree makes a most fas- 
cinating spectacle. If the presents are hung 
on it they must be done up in white paper 
and tied with white ribbon. The candles are 
white and all the decorations white. The base 
is covered with cotton batting sprinkled with 
diamond dust, and every branch is laden 
down with the same artificial snow. From 
the twigs hang either glass icicles, which 
may be bought in some places for about six 
cents apiece, or the cotton may be pulled 
down to represent icicles. The silver tinsel 
may be used to drape the tree, and silver 
stars, balls, ete., can complete the decora- 
tions. Instead of a silver and white tree we 
can have a gold and white tree, with gold 
tinsel, stars, cornucopias, ete., and the white 





A Jack Horner pie filled with Christmas presents. 
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A snow tree. 


packages tied with gold cord. Dolls dressed 
to represent fairies in white tarletan gowns 
with white wings and wands made of knit- 
ting-needles spearing a gold or silver star, 
make a fascinating addition to a tree of this 
kind. They can be very small and conse- 
quently not very expensive. Hanging among 
the branches in the midst of the snow, silver 
or gilt festoons and white candles, with a 
larger and more beautiful one at the top, 
they make the tree a bit of the real fairy- 
land of our dreams. With this tree, the dec- 
orations throughout the room should be green 
and white, green pine boughs laden with 
snow, and white candles. White is the 
Christmas color of the church and of all 
out-of-doors, so that although we are ac- 
customed to the red, the’ white is particularly 
appropriate. 

Another color scheme is simply the red and 
the green, without gold or silver—red rib- 
bons, red balls, red tinsel, and red candles. 

A unique adaptation of this color scheme 
is to be found in the Japanese tree. The 
brilliant red and green are so characteristic- 
ally Oriental, as well as “ Christmassy,” that 
the two ideas can be combined -very harmoni- 
ously and with a quaint and original effect. 

The tree, in this case, should be lighted 
with small red Japanese lanterns and 
trimmed with Japanese dolls and parasols 
and streamers of Japanese tissue-paper. The 
packages should be wrapped in plain red 
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A tree small enough to be set on a table. 


paper and tied with red or green ribbon, and 
there should be as many Japanese gifts as 
possible hanging unwrapped to add to the 
effect—Japanese lacquer, china, brass, gay 
little slippers, ete. The Oriental shops are 
filled with little inexpensive things that make 
very effective trimmings, and will afford 
considerable amusement when taken from 
the tree. When the tree is trimmed in this 
way the decoration of the room should carry 
out the Oriental atmosphere. There should 
be Japanese lanterns, instead of candles, and 
single pine branches should be arranged in 
the characteristic Japanese way, so that the 
angular beauty of the growth will not be 
concealed by masses of the green. Small 
pine branches stuck into pots and brass jar- 
diniéres, to represent the stunted Japanese 
trees, will add to the effect. Above all, if 
the true Japanese atmosphere is to be ob- 
tained there should be very little bric-a-brac 
and no massing or crowding of decorations. 
A few pine branches effectively arranged, 
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and the Japanese lanterns, with the 
tree as a centre, and the result will 
be very unusual and artistic. 
The children may be made very 
happy by being allowed to trim a 
small tree of their own. It may be 
for a small party of their. intimate 
friends or for their own dolls and 
their friends’ dolls. The tree must 
/ be small enough so that they can 
By reach to trim it themselves, and, if 
it is for the dolls, it seems appro- 


4 priate to have it quite tiny, with 


all the trimmings in miniature. The 
children should be allowed to make 


4, all the trimmings that can be made. 


With an unlimited amount of red 
and white tissue-paper, a pair of 
shears, and a pot of paste wonders 
can be accomplished. Even if the 
results are not as perfect or as un- 
derstandable as one would 
wish, they have the added 
value of “being made by 
myself,” which nothing can 
exceed in the artists’ own 
eyes. They will enjoy be- 
ginning this fascinating la- 
bor long before the holidays 
come, and it will add to the 
pleasure of the coming fes- 
tivities, if that is necessary, 
to feel that they, too, are 
making mysterious things which can be “ se- 
crets.” With the red tissue they can make 
soft fluffy balls, streamers cut in fancy de- 
signs, strings of dancing dolls, cornucopias, 
and baskets to be filled with popcorn and 
candy, dresses for paper dolls, ete. The dolls 
can be cut from fashion papers, and innu- 
merable elaborate costumes made from the 
tissue-papers. The water-color box may add 
the true French touches at the end. They 
can be taught to dress tiny china or saw- 
dust-filled dolls in tarletan or tissue, with the 
help of red worsted and ribbon, and can 
string popcorn and peanuts, and even gild 
the latter under a little supervision. 

The children’s tree is usually a daytime 
tree, so that lights may be dispensed with. 

In towns where electricity lights the house 
it.is an inexpensive matter to buy a few. 
yards of flexible electric wire with tiny red 
or white bulbs. This may be attached to a 
chandelier, and is much safer than the un- 


protected flames of the candles. 
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Systematizing the Household Spending 

During the first year of my married life 
our bills were paid in a “go as you please” 
way—too much money being spent for some 
things, and not enough left for others. I 
was in despair, when a solution of the prob- 
lem oceurred to me. 

I purchased six large, oblong envelopes, 
and marked them as follows: 

1. Rent, gas, and electric light. 

2. Food and household incidentals. 

3. Husband’s money. 

4. Wife and children’s money. 

5. Servant. 

6. Savings. 

In discussing the matter with my husband 
—who is too busy a man to attend to house- 
hold details—he decided to give me each 
month his entire salary, as my “ envelope 
system” would take care of everything, 
including his allowance. He made an esti- 
mate of what he needed for car fares, lunches, 
cigars, an oceasional dinner down-town with 
friends, and his clothing. That amount is 
put each month in his envelope. 

I pay cash for everything, for I know ex- 
actly how much money is to be spent in each 
department, and I see to it that the amount 
is not exceeded. Expenses must necessarily 
fluctuate, and if at any time a larger sum 


than it contains is needed from a particular 
envelope, the amount is borrowed temporari- 
ly from the envelope marked “ Savings.” A 
slip of paper containing this memorandum 
is placed therein, and the amount _bor- 
rowed is returned from the funds of the fol- 
lowing month—greater economy being prac- 
tised to cover the deficiency. 

My envelopes are a decided success, and 
of great assistance to me. 

L. M. W. 

New York, N. Y. 

The Care of Flannels 

Every housekeeper will admit that the 
care of our flannels is very important. 

First, they should be soaked overnight in 
soft water. If the water is hard, add a tea- 
spoonful of borax to each gallon. Then make 
a suds of mild soap with a little ammonia 
added, and wash at once. 

The water in which woollens are washed 
should never be hot. Contact with hot water 
makes them hard and shrinks them. The 
rinsing water should be of the same temper- 
ature—lukewarm. 

Never wring flannels, but press out the 
superfluous moisture between the hands. 
Hang them in the sun when possible. 

If flannels are washed according to these 
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directions, they should remain in good con- 
dition for several seasons. 

Avpany, N. Y. M. L. P. 

The Baby’s Food 

I give my baby the white of a raw egg, 
beaten up until it is stiff, with a pinch of 
salt added. It can often be digested by a 
baby or an invalid when all else fails. Pre- 
pared in this simple way, it is most tempting 
to the appetite. My baby loves it. 

New York, N.Y. M. W. 

A Canning Hint 

WueEN making any kind of soup in winter- 
time, requiring strained tomatoes, I always 
grudged the time required for this purpose. 
[ have now a scheme of my own, which I 
have found to be a saver of time and temper. 
In canning-time I select an amount of to- 
matoes (ripe ones, of course), boil until very 
soft, strain thoroughly, reheat, and seal in 
small air-tight jars. I find that this prep- 
aration keeps much better than tomatoes 
canned in the ordinary manner, as the seeds 
often ferment and spoil the contents of a 
whole jar. G. M. H. 

Warersury, Cr. 


Guarding the Boys 

Tuere were three mothers of us, all trou- 
bled as to how five small boys, our sons, rang- 
ing from eight to twelve years old, should be 
kept out of danger and mischief, in the 
hours after school, and on Saturdays. A 
neighbor had lost her little son by a dreadful 
accident, and there were many traps for un- 
wary feet. Yet we couldn’t keep the little 
fellows under our eyes, try as we would. A 
neighbor suggested a way. “The boys spend 
a lot of time hanging around Uncle Ben’s 
little shop. Why don’t you get him to take 
charge of them?’ 

We interviewed Uncle Ben. He was the 
senior member of a mechanic’s family. He 
was through with active work, but had a 
little shop attached to his home, in which he 
puttered around at odd jobs. He was de- 
lighted to earn a little in such a congenial 
way. We paid seventy-five cents a week for 
each boy. The boys did not know of this 
arrangement. They only knew that they 
could have a club at Uncle Ben’s, and that 
he would help them to make things, besides 
telling’ them stories and going with them 
Saturdays sometimes to park or beach. Our 
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plan proved a success. Uncle Ben was a 
wholesome-minded man, and we trusted our 
boys to him with perfect faith. 

There are, in almost all communities, el- 
derly men who would be glad to earn a small 
weekly sum by companioning a few lads and 
directing their movements while they are out 
of school. I consider such a charge more im- 
portant than a nursemaid for the younger 
children. But don’t let the boys suspect they 
have a guardian, or they will surely rebel. 


Boston, Mass. H. O. D. 


Better Than Butter 

Most people think they must use butter in 
making cake and in almost everything else 
requiring shortening. By experience I have 
learned this is a foolish and very expensive 
notion. Although we make a great deal of 
cake and other rich dishes, I have not bought 
an ounce of butter to use for shortening for 
over a year, and I have had just as delicate 
cake, cookies, rolls, etc., as if I did. 

I am very careful to cut out all the little 
pieces of fat meat left after each meal, using 
both beef suet and pork fat from roasts, 
steaks, etc. These scraps I set in the oven 
and allow the grease to try out. I then strain 
it into a dish I wish to leave it in, and when 
I want any shortening I find it clear and 
white and ready for use. I keep two dishes, 
and so do not mix the pork fat with the beef, 
but one is quite as good as the other. I 
always save to try out all the fat from a 
chicken or fowl, and the best ginger-bread 
I ever ate was shortened with chicken fat. 
One might think dishes shortened in this way 
would have an unpleasant taste, but there is 
absolutely no difference in the taste. 

Woopstock, Vr. M. B. 


A Labor-saving Floor Finish 

A BEAUTIFUL and inexpensive finish can be 
given an ordinary pine floor by applying 
(with a cloth or brush, and rubbing in well) 
boiled linseed oil as hot as can be used. Any 
shade may be obtained by using a little col- 
oring matter in the oil, but for a kitchen 
floor the oil darkens the wood most satisfac- 
torily, as it does not show dust and other 
marks as a darker shade would. Apply two 
or three more coats, a week or two apart, or 
whenever convenient, as it is not much trou- 
ble and takes the place of cleaning. Wash 
the floor two or three times a week with 
sweet milk, which will give a gloss like wax, 
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and without the labor. Skimmed milk will 

answer, and a quart will do a good-sized floor. 

If the floor is very much soiled wash it in 

soap and water before using the milk. The 

boiled oil can be bought for fifty cents a gal- 

lon at any paint-shop. G. E. C. 
Monte Ne, Ark. 


Flour for Frying 
I ALWAYS used to throw away the flour I 
rolled fish in. One day the thought occurred 
to me, “ Why not save this by itself and use 
it just for frying fish? I got an empty crack- 
er-box and put the flour into it, and marked 
it “Flour for frying.” The plan succeeded 
well, and is certainly economical. 
Brookiyn, N. Y. C. W. S. 
Breaking Children of Slang 
Ser aside a weekly or monthly allowance 
for perfection in speech. For errors in gram- 
mar, fine them a penny; for slang, two pen- 
It will not be long before they will be 
so anxious for the full allowance they will 
soon be broken of the slang habit, and a habit 
of correct speaking will be formed in child- 
hood that will be permanent through life. 
If they are little children, place on the din- 
ing-room table a little missionary jug or box, 
and let them fine the older ones as well. See- 
ing the bank constantly before them will re- 
mind them that they must pay for their mis- 
takes, and will keep all on the alert for the 
correctness of speech which should be estab- 
lished in every household. 
PortTLAND, ORE. 


nies. 


Bs Be 
School Luncheons 


Durina several years’ experience in put- 
ting up luncheons for my children, I have 
found that the most important thing is to 
give them variety. No matter how dainty 
and appetizing the article of food, if it ap- 
pears day after day in the lunch-basket, the 
child is sure to tire of it. 

My experience has taught me that the most 
wholesome and acceptable luncheons consist 
of sandwiches, fruit, cookies, an occasional 
piece of cake, simple candy, and nuts. I 
have twenty different kinds-of filling for 
sandwiches, and half a dozen different kinds 
of bread, and I never make the same kind 
two days in succession. 

I have little boxes which fit perfeetly in 
the lunch-basket, and each box contains one 
kind of food carefully wrapped in paraffine 
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paper. In this way there is no mingling of 

flavors, and each article is kept fresh. 
Boston, Mass. R. C. M. 


A Labor-saver 

AttuoucHu I do not do my laundry work, 
yet I find, as most housekeepers do, that there 
are always certain things, especially chil- 
dren’s finest dresses, that one prefers doing 
oneself to the risk of damage by a care- 
less laundress. These articles I pat with my 
hand in the warm, soft suds, and then, lay- 
ing the badly soiled spots on the board, I 
take an ordinary hand-brush, a miniature 
serub-brush, in fact, and lightly scrub out 
all of the difficult spots. By this means one 
is saved a great amount of needless rubbing, 
that tired feeling, and the tell-tale blisters. 

Finpiay, Onto. C. M. H. 


Two Excellent Uses for Baking-soda 

For the disagreeable odor from perspira- 
tion nothing is so efficacious as common bak- 
ing-soda—a little applied dry after washing. 
Another use to which it may be put is to take 
grease spots from the kitchen floor. If a little 
is sprinkled on the spot and boiling water 
poured on, then scrubbed well with a scrub- 
bing-brush and soapy water, every vestige of 
stain will be removed. A. M. 

Cuevsea, Mass. 


Reward for Good Service 

In keeping two maids eighteen months, 
which seems a long time in these days of fre- 
quent change, I diseovered that besides the 
regular wages, an occasional reward for be- 
ing faithful during my absence from home, 
or for work especially well done, acted like 
a charm. 

Of course, there are ungrateful and unap- 
preciative servants, upon whom such things 
would be lost, but the majority are not in- 
different, nor insensible to a gift of some 
kind, even if it is a trifle; and it need not 
be anything more expensive than a pretty 
belt pin or a string of beads. It indicates 
one’s approval and seldom fails as a means 
of encouragement. A. D. A. 

Ausany, N.Y. 


The Elder Brother 
I nave frequently heard girls complain of 
an elder brother’s lack of interest in their 
affairs, and have wondered if the mothers 
realized where the fault lay. 
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My brother, at the time of' our mother’s 
death, was twenty—just four years older than 
I. It was at this time that his early training 
made him feel that he must, in so far as he 
was able, be both mother and brother to me. 
From the time he could realize the honor of 
being a protector and helper to the “little 
sister,” I had been his special property. How 
often, when I have told our mother some in- 
teresting bit of news, she has said: “ Have 
you told Philip, dear? I think he might be 
interested.” And I believe the little ex- 
change of confidences, which we began in 
early life, and his friendly interest in even 
the most trifling bits of information which 
I might give him, were the cause of a friend- 
ship between us which now makes my friends 
say, laughingly, “Do you tell your brother 
everything?” I always frankly confess that 
I do, for he has proved the most trustworthy 
confidant a sister could have. 

Meprna, N.Y. H. W. 

Children and Family Finances 

Arter we had suffered a good deal from the 
perfectly natural requests of our children, 
sometimes for luxuries, sometimes for neces- 
sities, but, anyway, for articles entirely out of 
our reach on our small income, we decided to 
end this special kind of torture by taking 
them into our confidence and trusting to 
their good sense to end this trouble. The 
oldest was sixteen, the youngest twelve. We 
made our situation clear, told them just what 
our income was, and, by our account-books, 
showed them how it was spent, and that we 
were doing for them all that we possibly 
could. Our objection to telling them had 
been a dread of burdening young shoulders 
with loads too heavy for them to bear, but it 
did not prove so. We were now copartners, 
and the children, who had begun to think us 
stingy at times, realized that it was not so. 
My boy began, of his own accord, to seek 
ways of earning in his leisure hours, not 
only for his own profit, but for ours. Our 
confidence seemed to make him manlier. The 
girls developed a sort of moral strength with 
the knowledge of their parents’ affairs, which 
was shown in their voluntary offers of wear- 
ing garments longer, and in doing work they 
once would have wanted us to hire done. I 
believe it is best to enlighten the children as 
to one’s ways and means, cautioning them 
not to make their knowledge public. 

Dorcuester, Mass. R. M. P. 
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How I Keep My Servants 

I try to be as considerate and polite to 
them as I am to my friends. I never nag— 
I hope. I rarely scold. I try never to find 
fault without thinking whether the maid has 
had time to work properly, whether there was 
a reason for her method rather than mine. 
I mix blame with praise: “ Mary, your po- 
tatoes were not as good as usual, but the 
steak was fine.” If any one praises the cook- 
ing or the housework, I pass the remark on 
—it’s the maid’s due, not mine. 

After a troublesome illness I have given 
a small remembrance—not old clothes—for 
special helpfulness. Do not say she was al- 
ready paid. She was not. I hired her for 
certain things, not for nursing or personal 
service. 

I never talk about the “servant problem” 
at table, and so far as possible I try to re- 
press others. 

I decide what my household desires most, 
and those things are done first. My husband 
wishes to have his meals hot and on the 
stroke of the hour: he rarely is disappointed. 
I will have a maid of neat appearance. If I 
only employ one—and I have managed homes 
with five and with one—and she is too busy 
to go to the door properly, I go. I will have 
the table dainty, and iny coffee must not be 
slopped in my saucer. But I do less clean- 
ing than my neighbors; I have fewer elab- 
orate dishes in my menu; I once went with- 
out curtains rather than have my table-linen 
badly done. We all like informal company, 
and we have it. But with one servant and 
several extra guests for Sunday dinner I 
have but two courses, and often—at bed- 
time—wash the dishes, that my maid can get 
out at her regular hour. Some say I spoil her. 

Others—they tell me so—think I am care- 
less as to dirt and disorder. Yet they do not 
see why my servants stay through company, 
sickness, or death; why they exchange their 
“days out” to help me entertain; why they 
serve a four-o’clock breakfast when my hus- 
band and his friends wish an early start for 
hunting. I believe housekeeping, as well as 
life, to be a question of preferences, of mu- 
tual helpfulness, and of consideration. 

Cuicaco, Iu. E. A. 


The College Box 
Many years ago my husband and I estab- 
lished a “college box” at the coming of our 
first-born. Into its narrow slit chinked many 
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a coin that would otherwise have disappeared 
in the vortex of imaginary needs. In the 
beginning, great was the amusement in our 
respective family circles over this seemingly 
Quixotic proceeding. Gradually, however, the 
doting grandparents and fond aunties grew 
to respect our earnest purpose, and many a 
Christmas gold piece and birthday greenback 
made substantial addition to the growing 
fund. Time proved the wisdom of this care- 
ful provision. As the children grew near to 
the close of their public-school career, a sud- 
den accident ended the life'of the devoted 
father. By wise economy he had secured a 
modest home for his family, and now, thanks 
to the “college box” established in their 
babyhood, the children were enabled to fit 
themselves for their life-work without strain 
and consuming anxiety. M. P. 
Wattuam, Mass. 


A Christmas Hint 

One problem which confronts most of us 
every year I believe I have solved. It is the 
giving of Christmas presents which shall be 
inexpensive and not, require too much work, 
worry, and time. Each year I select two ar- 
ticles, one or the other of which will fit all 
my “ givees,” and I make nothing else. For 
instance, last year I made bags and aprons; 
this year I am started on sofa cushion covers 
and belts. I find that this plan is econom- 
ical, and saves me much worry. Instead of 
saying, “ What shall I give Jane?” and con- 
sidering a dozen things, I asked myself, 
“Shall I give Jane an opera-glass bag or a 
chafing-dish apron?” and decided almost im- 
mediately in favor of the latter. 

I try to select articles which can be sent 
by mail, as expressage is quite an item. 

CoLtumBus, Onto. H. F. 


Economical Whist-parties 

Our weekly whist-parties last winter were 
so enjoyable, yet economical, that they ought 
to be copied. There were four families of 
us, and in each family two who liked to play 
whist. Each week the party was conducted 
by one of these families, and it was an iron- 
clad rule that no pair should spend over fifty 
cents in prizes and refreshments. As each 
couple desired to provide souvenirs worth the 
winning and keeping, this proviso put us 
all on our mettle. The condition was never 
violated. The girl who did pyrography scur- 
ried around and found lots of cheap articles, 
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which she made, by her art, into presents of 
beauty and value. A wooden chopping-bowl, 
costing ten cents, was transformed into a 
lovely nut-bowl, with a squirrel design and 
a border of acorns. Wooden candy-boxes 
costing nothing at all were made into charm- 
ing ribbon and handkerchief receptacles. 
The round tops of jam-buckets were sand- 
papered, and two of them, won by me, stand 
on my dining-room shelves, admired by all 
who see them. They have grape leaves and 
grapes artistically burned on them. 

The art student presented us with charcoal 
sketches and water-color pictures. 

Home-made candies were put into pretty 
boxes saved from gala occasions, and given 
as prizes, and one man made picture-frames, 
while his wife passe-partouted lovely maga- 
zine pictures as her share. 

Our booby prizes were the outcome of 
much deliberation. One was a penny hat- 
pin, embellished with a motto which said, 
“Here’s one point for you”; an egg on 
which was written, “This is easy to beat”; 
and a pen-and-ink sketch of the “ poor little 
pig who got none,” with, of course, the pro- 
verbial lemon. All these we found to be ap- 
plicable consolation prizes. 

Our refreshments were very’ simple. 
Home-made fudge, peanuts, little fancy 
crackers, pop-corn, or apples generally con- 
stituted the feast, for we were bound to keep 
within our established limit of half a dollar. 

All our gatherings were held at one mem- 
ber’s home. He and his wife were the par- 
ents of two little ones and by having the 
meetings all at his home, the necessity of 
calling in some one to take care of the chil- 
dren was averted. Our fifty-cent whists were 
so enjoyable we are having them again this 
winter. Our score-cards were home-made, 
but they were pretty. 

Upuam’s Corner, Mass. M. E. G. 

Laundering Without Work 

Arter considerable experimenting, I think 
I have found even a better and cheaper wash- 
ing-fluid than “Quick and Easy,” by M. H. 

Put the contents of a one-pound can of 
lye into a two-gallon earthen jar; add three 
quarts of water, and stir well. Take one 
pound of unslacked lime or two or more pints 
of slacked lime, according to the strength, 
and place in a two-gallon jar. If unslacked, 
slack by pouring on a little water, and stir 
as it begins to heat; add more water as it 
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begins to boil; when through boiling fill the 
jar with water. If already slacked, fill the 
jar with water, and stir well. When thor- 
oughly settled pour into the jar containing 
the lye, being careful not to roil it. 

A pint tin-cupful of this fluid, a half or 
three-quarters of a cake of soap shaved thin, 
will be sufficient for three or four boilerfuls 
of clothes. The clothes should be soaked 
three or four hours in cold water and wrung 
out before boiling. It is rarely, indeed, that 
any rubbing is required. 

The lye costs ten or fifteen cents, while a 
nickel’s worth of lime will be sufficient to 
make six or eight gallons of the fluid. 

Sprinerietp, S. Dak. E. C. F. 


Children in Church 

To insure a child’s good behavior in 
church the prime requisite is that he should 
consider it a treat or privilege, a pleasure to 
be looked forward to. I have found two years 
not too early an age to begin, but no two- 
year-old will sit quietly and listen to a ser- 
mon. He must be provided with amusement. 

A small flat cushion and a row of large 
pins will afford material for the delightful 
occupation of changing the pins from paper 
to cushion and back. Often the effect is de- 
cidedly soporific. 

The discomfort a small child experiences 
in a “grown-up’s” seat should be obviated 
by giving baby his own low stool on which 
he may stand to sing, sharing mother’s book, 
and not afraid to add his clear treble to the 
congregational singing. The same stool may 
serve as seat and the pew as desk, whereon 
a little pad with pencil attached will give 
employment to restless fingers. 

1 have always preferred church service to 
Sunday-school for my babies, believing its 
quiet dignity and formality more conducive 
to reverent thoughtfulness than the informal, 
“chatty ” atmosphere of the Sunday-school. 
My own five children have responded to this 
treatment successfully, so that I know where- 
of I speak. H. K. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 


Fuel Economy in the Kitchen 
A person who does not understand the 
management of a coal-range is capable of 
using much unnecessary fuel in a very short 
time. When needed for cooking, there should 
be a generous supply of good, clear coal in 
the grate, the ashes having been raked out 
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first. The coal must be level on top—any 
hollows should be filled in—and the draughts 
opened. The coal should not touch the stove 
lids. When the fire is well started the direct 
draughts should be partly closed; this keeps 
the fire burning, at the same time retaining 
the heat in the stove and not sending it “ up 
the chimney.” When the coal is burning well, 
all of the draughts may be almost entirely 
closed, and it will keep as it is for hours. 

When it is desirable to cool the range, after 
cooking a meal, if the draught in the broiler 
door is opened and the others shut, the air 
will pass over the coals and cool the stove 
without putting the fire out. Of course, one 
should look occasionally to see if more fuel 
is needed, but a good solid mass of coals will 
keep usually for two hours. 

Also, in the use of a gas-range there are 
many little ways of practising economy. To 
begin, regulate the meter so that the flow of 
gas is not too strong, causing it to blow. 
Then have the teakettle filled before light- 
ing the range. When the potatoes or vege- 
tables have begun to boil, turn the heat 
partly off, and the kettle will continue to boil. 
Do not allow the flame to come over the top 
of the range encircling the utensils. 

For baking, light the gas in the oven about 
five minutes before you are ready to use it. 
When it is well heated, the gas may be partly 
turned off—sometimes one burner will sup- 
ply the necessary heat. 

Avpany, N.Y. F. M. W. R. 

To Exterminate Red Ants 

A source of great annoyance to 
housekeepers is the little red ant 
around closets and refrigerators in damp 
weather. There are many remedies given, 
such as oil of peppermint, naphtha, etc., but 
the odor is almost as bad as the pest itself. 
The best and easiest way is to place, every 
few days, clean, fresh clam shells wherever 
the ants are found. They will shortly dis- 
appear. E. H. 

Hackensack, N. J. 


young 
found 


Corset Steels and Rust 

To women who are troubled with much 
perspiration, I think this little discovery to 
keep corset steels from rusting and staining 
the underclothing will be welcomed. Cut a 
strip of chamois-skin the width of the inner 
and broader steel, and sew it down securely 
on both sides the whole length of the steel. . I 
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have done this for many years, and have 

never since had a broken steel. Formerly I 

used to have to replace them frequently. 
SouTHamptTon, Cr. A. E. 


For Knitters 

Wuew knitting mittens, when you arrive 
at the place where the stitches have to be 
taken off from the needles for the thumb, use 
a light wire hairpin to take the stitches from 
the needles; after all are on the pin, bend 
the ends so the stitches cannot slip off. Then 
proceed with the hand. When ready to take 
them up again they can be readily slipped on 
the needles from the hairpin and with much 
less trouble than would be the case if they 
were on a cord. D. A. 

New Haven, Cr. 


Two Simple Desserts 

Havinc no maid, I am always trying to 
find the easiest way of getting through the 
daily round of work. The desserts make me 
the most trouble, I think. I will pass on two 
of my very easiest rules. 

Choose a very cold night for making this 
dessert, and when the evening meal is well 
out of the way, take some cream and whip 
it until it stiffens somewhat; then add sugar 
and flavoring “ to taste,” turn into a common 
tin pail, cover, and put it out-of-doors to 
freeze. I find it freezes nicely to set it on 
the piazza. Do not look at it until you serve 
it at the next day’s dinner. The family all 
like it, and while it is not so nice as ice- 
cream made in the orthodox manner, it is 
a very good substitute. Another easy dessert 
is to save the coffee left from breakfast, and 
an hour before dinner heat it up, and when 
hot stir into it a cup of minute tapioca. 
Set it in a double boiler and cook until clear. 
Shortly before serving, add to it a cup of 
sugar and a good-sized lump of butter. Serve 
hot with cream. A. E. H. 

CASTLETON, VT. 


Mother and Children 

I nave four children, the eldest a son of 
twenty-six, and three daughters, twenty-four, 
seventeen, and fifteen, respectively. I do not 
believe any mother was ever more blessed in 
her children. I believe the secret of it is 
that from their earliest infancy I have tried 
to win their entire confidence by being so 
completely a part of their life that it does 
not oeeur to them to do anything without me. 
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In babyhood, if they played mud cakes or in 
the sand piles, J played with them. In their 
boyhood and girlhood I listened with patience 
and sympathy to their troubles. I read with 
them, danced with them. I was always at 
home when they returned from school to wel- 
come them, and the same if they were out 
at night. I make it a point to meet their 
friends, and of all things I try never to let 
them go to sleep without going to their beds 
for a little “heart talk.” It is such a safe- 
guard against the “temptations of the ad- 
versary.” They are all beyond childhood. 
My son, a successful young man in a for- 
eign country, has never taken any step of 
importance before he has consulted his 
mother. My eldest daughter, now married, 
is a most loving and considerate daughter, 
never counting any joy complete unless her 
mother shares it with her. Even my son- 
in-law loves his mother-in-law. My younger 
girls give promise of being all that the others 
are. The love of husband and children is 
all of life. Happiness is my reward. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. E. F. L. 


Boiled Water 

ImpurRE water which necessitates boiling 
is left flat and tasteless after the boiling 
process. After reading a scientific article, 
we hit upon the following plan and our 
problem has been solved. We pour the water 
back and forth several times from one vessel 
into another. A pure and natural taste is the 
result. A. K. M. 

Decatur, ILLs. 


The Boy’s Smoking 

In your Bazar M. F. tells us how her 
boy was cured of smoking. I have seen that 
method tried and am of the opinion that 
only a mollycoddle would stop smoking simply 
because of a little nausea. He would try 
again, and repeated experience would prob- 
ably cure it. 

I think my way is better. When I found 
that my son, who was away from home, had 
acquired the tobacco habit, I wrote him as 
follows: “Tf you will promise not to smoke 
or take a glass of beer or any kind of liquor 
until you are twenty-one, on your twenty- 
first birthday I will give you $200 in gold.” 

Since then he has not touched tobacco, and 
T have little fear that he will injure himself 
after he has reached manhood. 


Kaysvitte, UTAH. S. G., M.D. 
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. OR a dinner-table on Christmas day 
' there is no prettier centrepiece than the 
one easily manufactured by any woman, 

by grouping tall candles in a mass of holly. 
In arranging this she should get some tall 
sticks of any sort; glass ones can now be 
bought very inexpensively, so that if one 
must invest for this occasion they are a 
good choice. These can hold red candles, 
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either shaded or without shades; many now- 
adays are using them in winter without, as 
the bright, twinkling lights are very effective, 
and especially so on the day when candles 
are used everywhere. Four tall ones 
are to be put in the middle of the ta- 
ble, quite close together, and a quan- 
tity of holly put. between them and 
out on every side in a large mound on 
the cloth. The leaves, by the way, 
repay a little extra attention, for, by 
wiping each one off with a cloth wet 
in a very little oil, or even water, they 
look glossy and reflect the lights beau- 
tifully. Then at each end of the table 
if it is oblong, or on all four sides 
if it is large and round, can be other 
eandles, either individual sticks or 
pairs, with smaller mounds of holly 
around the base. 

There is a little tree to be had at the flo- 
rist’s which can also be used at Christmas; it 
is called the pepper plant, and is of just the 





right size for a dinner-table, and has dark 
green leaves and lovely red berries. This 
makes a pretty centrepiece also, and it can 
be decorated with tinsel and bright trifles, 
if one wishes to make it into a Christmas 
tree. Or, a little Norfolk pine is an ideal 
tree, looking like a small spruce. With one 
of these, red candles can be used as before. 
For a Christmas dinner there is no first 
course quite equal to grapefruit, even though 
it nowadays lacks novelty. It is so refreshing 
that every one enjoys it, so a hostess in se- 
lecting it may be quite sure she is making 
no mistake. 
Grapefruit with brandied cherries. 

Clear soup with lemon slices. 

Radishes, salted nuts, olives. 
Fried filets of flounder with sauce tartare; 

potato balls. 

Roast turkey or goose; fried sweet-potatoes ; 
pickled peaches; celery au gratin. 
Game with orange salad and French dressing. 
Cranberry pie. 

Vanilla ice-cream with sherried cherries. 
Coffee, crackers, and Brie cheese. 

Serve the grapefruit as usual, either in 
glasses which come on purpose, or in their 
shells; a good addition in winter is a couple 





ICE-CREAM WITH CHERRIES. 


of canned brandied cherries in the middle of 
each one. 

The soup is a strong, clear consommé, 
made a day in advance of the dinner, and 
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cooled, skimmed, cleared, and, when needed, 
reheated; it calls for plenty of seasoning, and 
is improved by one thin slice of lemon put 
in each plate. For the dish choose flounder 
if it is available; if not, get any thin white- 
fleshed fish, and have it skinned and boned 
at the market; cut it into nice oblong pieces 
of about four inches by two or three, and wipe 
each one dry; dip them into seasoned flour, 
and fry in deep, hot fat in a basket till they 
are an even golden brown. The day previ- 
ous, make a cup of thick mayonnaise, and 
add to it a teaspoonful each of finely minced 
capers, pickles, parsley, and half as much 
onion; stir this into the mayonnaise, and if 
it is not rather tart, add a little lemon juice. 
Scoop out the pulp from halved lemons, and 
arrange the pieces of fish on a long, narrow 
platter, on a napkin, and make a circle of 
the lemon shells on the edge, filling each 
with the sauce tartare; add 
a little parsley at each end 
of the platter. If you have 
potato balls these can be 
passed, or if your dish is 
quite large the balls can be 
piled in the middle, the fish 
laid in overlapping slices 
around the lemon cups out- 
side all, with parsley be- 
tween them. 

Goose is really the proper 
thing to have for Christmas 
dinner, but there seems a 
prejudice against it, or, 
rather, one in favor of the 
bird we Americans especial- 
ly claim as our own. But 
a young, tender goose, baked in a covered pan 
for a long time, with frequent basting, served 
with delicious apple sauce, is by no means 
a dish one need hesitate to set before a king. 
However, a roast turkey may be chosen as 
usual by those who think it a more elegant 
dish. As at Thanksgiving, it may have either 
chestnuts or oysters added to its stuffing, 
and it should be roasted upside down. 

Corn fritters are very good with poultry. 
To make them, get a can of either the ordi- 
nary corn, or that improvement on it, grated 
corn; measure a pint, add two beaten eggs, 
one teaspoonful of butter and salt, a dash of 
pepper, a teaspoonful of sugar, a tablespoon- 
ful of milk, and enough flour to make it 
possible to handle; make little balls, using 
as small an amount of flour as possible, and 
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drop them into hot fat; cook brown, drain 
on paper, and serve very hot. For the celery, 
the day before the dinner cut up and stew 
two or more heads in barely enough water 
to cover; season with salt and pepper and 
a drop or two of onion juice, and set away 
the dish. When needed put it into a baking- 
dish with layers of thick white sauce and 
more seasoning, and when the dish is full 
cover it with grated cheese, crumbs, and bits 
of butter, and bake brown. 

The course of sherbet, which was former- 
ly served after the roast, is usually omitted 
now; if, however, one prefers it, a small 
portion of pineapple or lemon ice can be in- 
troduced here, served in glasses. Next comes 


a light course of game, merely slices of duck 
or halves of squab or quail, arranged on a 
platter, with halved oranges, scooped out and 
filled with the orange pulp covered with 
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French dressing; the oranges should be 
rather sour, or a little more lemon juice than 
usual may be put into the dressing. 
Christmas dinner almost always calls for 
a course of pie, traditionally. A very large 
ohe made of cranberries stewed down to a 
pulp, put into a very tender and flaky crust 
and crossed with strips of white paste, has a 
decidedly holiday appearance, especially if 
plenty of holly is put about it as it comes 
to the table. Or, this course may be omitted, 
and the ice-cream follow the salad and game. 
A rich vanilla cream can be made at home 
early in the morning, scalding a pint of 
cream with a pint of milk and a cup of sugar, 
and pouring it slowly over the beaten yolks 
of five eggs; cook till it is smooth; then cool 
it, and freeze; flavor with vanilla bean if 
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possible, infusing it with the hot milk, and 
removing the piece before freezing. Take a 
can of rich preserved or canned cherries, and 
drain them; put the juice on the fire, with 
more sugar, and boil down till it is a rather 
thick syrup; cool it, add half a cup of sherry, 
and put the cherries back into it; let this grow 
very cold. Have ready some bits of citron 
or angelica cut into imitation holly leaves; 
put the ice-cream into a plain tin mould after 
it has been frozen firm, and when it is needed 
turn it out on a platter; put the leaves on 
top, with a few of the cherries, and pour the 
rest around the cream. This new sauce will 
be found delicious with the frozen dessert. 

A second dinner may have somewhat dif- 
ferent courses: 

Oysters on the half-shell. 
Clear soup with croitons. 
Olives, salted nuts. 
Fish and cream sauce, with cheese, in small 
dishes. 

Roast turkey, cranberry sauce; browned po- 
tatoes; pimentoes stuffed with samp. 
White-grape salad; cream-cheese balls and 
crackers. 

Plum pudding with hard sauce. 
Coffee. 

A pretty new way to serve oysters is to 
put them as usual in their shells into small 
plates on scraped ice, setting these plates on 
larger ones. In the middle of the oysters 
put green peppers, if they are to be had in 
market still, as they usually are at this sea- 
son, choosing rather small ones with little 
stems on. Cut off the ends, empty the shells, 
fill each with tomato cocktail, and put on the 
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stand up. This is the cocktail mixture: One 
tablespoonful each of horseradish, Worcester- 
shire sauce, lemon juice, and tomato catsup, 
mixed with one teaspoonful of Tabasco sauce 
and half a teaspoonful of salt. A little more 
lemon juice may be used if desired. Put on 
ice for an hour before using. A change from 
this is also good: Make half a cup or more 
of tartar sauce, and dilute it with tomato 
catsup to taste; fill the shells with this. 

For the fish course, prepare any thin white 
fish, such as flounder, as before, removing 
the skin and bones; put them into a shallow 
baking-dish, and cover with a sprinkling of 
salt, cayenne, and a little onion juice; spread 
white sauce over, and cover with a thick lay- 
er of grated cheese, and bake till brown; 
serve in the same dish. _ 

One of the new and very nice things to 
serve with poultry of any sort is made with 
a combination of canned pimentoes and samp 
—the largest sort of hominy—which comes 
in packages. Drain the pimentoes and fill 
them with boiled and highly seasoned samp, 
surround with parsley, and serve with the 
turkey or chicken. This dish of searlet and 
white is especially attractive on Christmas 
day. 

For the salad, get white grapes, and re- 
move the seeds by opening the side of each 
with a little knife. Into each one put half a 
pecan nut and press the edges together again ; 
arrange a quantity of these on lettuce leaves, 
and pour French dressing made with lemon 
juice, oil, and a little salt, over all. Do not 
put in either pepper or vinegar. With the 
salad have good-sized cream-cheese balls, 

with a little chopped parsley mixed 
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CRANBERRY PIE WITH HOLLY TRIMMINGS. 


covers, stems up, as though they had not been 
eut. Or, if you eannot get the peppers, use 
small lemons instead, letting the pointed ends 


= ie: 


with the cheese. 

This is a good recipe for plum pud- 
ding: Chop fine one cup of suet, and 
mix with one cup of seeded raisins 
and one of currants; add a cup of 
sugar, three cups of soft bread crumbs, 
half a cup of sliced citron and can- 
died orange peel mixed, and then put 
in four eggs, unbeaten, one at a time, 
with half a cup of milk, a teaspoonful 
of cinnamon, and half a teaspoonful 
each of allspice, cloves, and nutmeg, 
with the grated rind of a lemon and 
a quarter-glass of brandy. Mix thor- 
oughly, and put into a buttered mould, 
and steam seven hours and a half; turn out 
on a hot platter, and surround with spoonfuls 
of hard sauce; put more sauce on ‘top on the 
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edges of the pudding, and press candied cher- 
ries in here and there, and send to the table 
surrounded with holly. Or, put a little cone 
of stiff white paper in the middle of the 
top of the pudding and lay lumps of sugar 
all around the base, and set it on the side- 
board; at the moment of serving, pour bran- 
dy over it and then light it. 
be passed. 


The sauce can 
To make this sauce, merely rub 
together powdered sugar and butter, and use 
whatever flavoring you 
choose. 

For a little hot supper 
to end the evening of 
Christmas, when dinner 
has been at an early hour, 
take the remains of the 
turkey gr goose, chop them, 
and add what stuffing and 
gravy are left over; mix 
well, put into a bowl, and 
bake in a pan of water for 
half an hour; turn this 
out, and surround with 
slices of hard-boiled egg and sprigs of pars- 
ley. Next have a salad, perhaps celery and 
mayonnaise, and sandwiches, with a plain 
ice last, served in glasses. Coffee can be 
served with the hot dish. 

Or, a simple supper might have lobster 
Newburg in the chafing-dish first, then the 
white meat left from the turkey can be mixed 
with blanched Brazil nuts and mayonnaise, 
and served on lettuce, and crackers and cheese 
and coffee can conclude the meal. 

Sometimes a little family of two wishes 
to have a Christmas dinner and feels un- 
able to cope with a turkey or plum pudding. 
This little menu might suit such people: 

Oyster soup. 

Olives and salted nuts. 

chicken; mashed sweet-potatoes; 

French pease; currant jelly. 

Lettuce with French dressing; crackers and 
cheese. 

Plum pudding ice-cream. 

Coffee. 

The ice-cream is the only dish which calls 
for any explanation. To make this, take a 
cup of milk, a cup of cream, and half a cup 
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of sugar; scald them in the double boiler, 
and add two squares of chocolate, melted and 
mixed with a little of the hot milk; have 
ready half a cup of raisins soaked in hot 
water and half as many currants; squeeze 
the water out of these, and put them in also, 
with a teaspoonful of cinnamon and half a 
teaspoonful of cloves. Take the dish off the 


fire, and cool it; then add vanilla, and freeze. 
Turn this out in a mould, or in the shape 
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given by the freezer, and surround it with 
whipped cream flavored with brandy, to give 
the idea of a plum pudding and hard sauce. 

There is a simple little suet pudding which 
can be served in place of the rich plum pud- 
ding, which can be put aside and used in 
sections from time to time. For this, take 
three cups of flour and mix with a teaspoon- 
ful of salt and a cup of chopped suet; mix a 
teaspoonful of soda with a cup of milk and 
a cup of molasses, and add this to part of 
the flour; put a cup of seeded raisins and a 
cup of chopped nuts with the rest, and mix 
all together. Butter the inside of a covered 
pail, and fill half full with the pudding, and 
steam, covered, for three hours. Serve with 
hard or foamy sauce. This will keep a long 
time, and needs only to be freshly steamed 
before it is served with hot, foamy sauce 
to moisten it still more. %, 

For the small dinner there is a charming 
little touch possible: just before the coffee 
have nuts and raisins, and for each a tiny 
glass of the old-fashioned and delicious cur- 
rant wine, which seems to have all the flavor 
of Christmas days of long years ago. 

















HRISTMAS presents again! Was 
( there ever a time when it seemed a 

long stretch from one holiday season 
to another? Was any one ever so young as 
that? Now the headlong years gallop after 
one another at such a pace that almost before 
we have finished writing our notes of thanks 
and acknowledgment for the gifts of one 
Noél we are cudgelling our brains for ideas 
as to what we shall give at the approaching 
Yule-tide. 

Family gifts are perhaps the most easily 
disposed of. In the home circle one usually 
knows what the others want—or thinks one 
does, which, so far as the giver is concerned, 
answers about as well. For in order to pre- 
serve any semblance of harmony in the fam- 
ily the recipients of gifts have to assume an 
air. of glad satisfaction, whether they are 
gratified or not, and so there are at least 
outward joy and peace. Fortunate is the 
household in which there are certain well- 
established conventions, such as that mother 
always gives gloves to father and silk socks 
to Egbert and handkerchiefs to John, and 
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that father always hands each of the chil- 
dren a check as his Christmas gift. In such 
circumstances as these the various members 
of the family can withdraw their inventive 
powers from consideration of the possible 
desires of those near and dear to them, and 
concentrate them all on" the effort to discover 
what will send delight to the hearts of those 
outside of the home, to whom Christmas 
presents are due. 

A question of debit and credit this business 
of Christmas giving too often becomes, un- 
fortunately, and the spiritual side of the day 
is swamped by the rush of the material. 
Once I heard a preacher say that what we 
do with our possessions is of less importance 
than what our possessions do with us, and 
the remark comes back to me sometimes at 
Christmas-tide, when I see the lavish bestowal 
of gifts by those who cannot afford them 
upon those who do not desire them. 

We talk very boldly early in the year of 
what we will do when next Christmas comes, 
how we will no longer pay holiday blackmail 
and impoverish ourselves for months into the 
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next year by the purchase of gifts for those 
who do not need what we give and to whom 
our tokens come frequently as almost un- 
welcome additions to the flood of “things” 
with which they are overwhelmed.. We will 
start a reform, we say. We will write to the 
friends with whom we usually exchange re- 
membrances and announce that we have 
stopped the practice of present-giving, and 
we will send holiday letters instead, or per- 
haps only a Christmas card, or, at the most, 
some tiny booklet which will show our love 
and good-will just as clearly as would a gift 
costing beyond our means! 

But as the year goes on and we begin to 
recover from the pressure of the Christmas 
rush and reaction, we weaken a little. We 
will give fewer presents than we did last 
year, of course—that we decided upon long 
ago,—but we must give a few. And then the 
year grows old, and the talk of Christmas 
is in the air, and the shops are filling up with 
attractive gifts, and first we restore one name 
of those we had crossed from our list, and 
then another slips in, and then, since those 
are back, it would look queer if we left out 























LANTERNS AND HANGING BASKET OF BRASS. 

this one or that, and before we know it we 

are in the same old scramble, and the house 

is littered with tissue-paper and colored rib- 

bons and Christmas cards, and we get the 
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MIRROR WITH WROUGHT COPPER MOUNTING. 
wild hunted look the foolish virgins must 
have worn when it began to get really dark, 
and we have heart failure ahout this one 
whom we had overlooked, and nervous pros- 
tration about the other one for whom we can- 
not think of anything appropriate—and then 
we know that once more Christmas has come! 

Undoubtedly there are some ready-witted 
geniuses who do not go through this sort of 
mental torture, and they are to be envied. 
These are the “far superior” folk who have 
their lists made out months in advance, and 
have decided just what. each friend needs—or 
ought to have. The only course for the big 
majority who are not forehanded is to go 
forth among the shops and seek what they 
ean find. Luckily for them, there is a large 
choice from which they can make their se- 
lection. Absolute novelty would be too much 
to ask from human brain, but at least the 
old things appear in new forms and produce 
almost the effect of fresh inventions. 




















ONE OF 


THE NEW CHAFING-DISHES. 

Waste-baskets, for instance. Who would 
think there could be a new word to say about 
so commonplace, every-day an article? Yet 
here is something different from what has 
been before—leather waste-baskets, solid and 
durable, permitting no possible escape of 
For those who think the 
leather receptacles too heavy in appearance, 
except for an office or library, is offered an 
equivalent in the shape of a wicker basket, 
leather lined, answering the purpose as well 
as the other, and lighter in looks. 

Wicker is put to use in another unusual 
fashion in the new umbrella-stands, which 
are built like square hampers and fitted at 
the bottom with a lining which will prevent 
the umbrella drip from wetting the floor. 
These baskets bear little resemblance to the 
old umbrella-stands in pottery or metal, are 
lighter in effect, and for general use more 
attractive. 

Among other articles of wicker and rattan 
are shown the tea-baskets, which gain in 
popularity every year that afternoon tea 
grows to be more of an essential function in 
American households. The woman who is 
used to her tea as a half-way house of re- 
freshment between luncheon and dinner 
readily becomes as dependent upon it as any 
Englishwoman, and, if she is to be in the 
open air or travelling at the tea hour, must 
have her afternoon cup as she would if she 
were at home. So the English tea-basket is 
rapidly becoming domesticated here, with its 
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paraphernalia of cups, saucers, and spoons, 
tea-pot and sugar-basin, its jar for cream, 
its kettle and alcohol-lamp, and little box for 
sandwiches. Something much like it is the 
automobile basket, which contains less pro- 
vision for drinkables—at least in the form 
of tea,—and more for eatables. Cases for 
sandwiches and boxes for other solid refresh- 
ments are provided, as well as plates, knives, 
forks, spoons, cruets, drinking-cups, ete.— 
all that is necessary for the comfortable en- 
joyment of a lunch on the roadside or in the 
touring-car. 

The automobile has proved a boon to those 
in doubt how to spend their money, or who 
wish to devise novel gifts, by the multiplicity 
of articles which are now supplied for the 
use of motorists. The record-books for au- 
tomobilists are not a new thing, but they 
appear in several fresh and pleasing styles. 
The fitted travelling-bag, which has been in 
use for some years, has a smaller replica in 
what is termed an automobile bag. For the 
benefit of those travellers who may be 
stranded somewhere without means of amuse- 
ment, or for the sake of those who, after 
touring in the daylight hours, wish to divert 
themselves during the evening, are the game- 
boxes, compact leather affairs which contain 
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ecards, dominoes, checkers, chess, dice and 
dice-box, and the other appurtenances of 
chess or checker-board, score-cards, pencils, 
and the like. 

Also suggestive of the automobile, but use- 
ful for the home as well, are the new tool- 
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ARTISTIC HANDIWORK IN COPPER. 


baskets. In certain respects these are on 
somewhat the same plan as the “ handy-box ” 
which is an institution in many households, 
but are on a larger scale. A complete kit of 
tools, such as would be needed in almost any 
ordinary emergency, is in it, as well as balls 
of string, tacks, nails, tags, and such useful 
trifles, and the basket containing them is of 
leather, handsome and durable enough to 
stand long and vigorous usage. 

Leather is even more popular this season 
than wicker. New stationery cases are shown 
in leather, like those we have known in times 
past, but supplied with a cover in the form 
of a flap coming over the stationery to shield 
it from dust. Private mail-boxes of leather, 
fitted with a lock and key and bearing a card 
telling the hour at which the post goes out, 
are made for use in country houses. Of 
leather, too, or, rather, of kid, is an attractive 
travelling-case for a man, with places for 
his searf-pins, his studs and collar buttons, 
a long receptacle for his gloves, a compart- 
ment for ties and another for handkerchiefs. 
One of these cases has sides which expand 
like those of an accordeon so as to give space 
for a large supply of furnishings, and is kid 
lined, while another such case, rather small- 
er, is lined with silk. 

A method for making a display of hunting 
trophies will appeal to those who go out for 


big game. The horn or the antler is used as 
an accessory—a sort of a mount to a smok- 
ing outfit. The ash-cup, the stand for cigar- 
ettes or cigars, the alcohol or electric lighter, 
all made in metal—nickel, copper, brass, or 
silver,—are attached to the memento of the 
departed wild beast, and make a striking 
piece of furniture for a smoking-table, espe- 
cially for one in a hunter’s lodge or a coun- 
try house. 

There are plentiful chances for gifts to 
those who are not interested either in auto- 
mobiling or in outdoor sports. More of these 
are to be found than any of the very expen- 
sive articles. Despite the high prices of 
living and of almost everything else, there 
still seems to be an opportunity for persons 
of good taste to buy pretty Christmas things 
without beggaring themselves, especially if 
they are fortunate enough to number among 
their friends those who love books and pic- 
tures.. The beautiful illustrations of our 
magazines, in both black and color, come 
from the hands of fine artists, and are well 
worth preserving, mounting, and framing. 
The idea has been taken up by canny art- 
dealers, and there are charming pictures in 
this style to be had at a small cost—a cost 
which may be still further reduced’ by those 
who have the wit to take the pictures which 
suit their fancy from their magazines and 
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either passe-partout them themselves or have 
them framed by an inexpensive professional. 
In much the same line as these are the delight- 
fui little books issued by certain publishing- 
houses, containing reproductions of pocket 
classics. With their pretty black-and-white or 
delicately tinted covers these make the dainti- 
est kind of a Christmas card, and bring joy to 
the hearts of those who love good literature. 

Japanese prints, when well done, are gifts 
appreciated by the lovers of something a 
little unusual, and when they are framed 
they generally take on a merit which may 
not have appeared before. It is possible to 
get the Hokusai prints—some of them—at 
reasonable rates, and there are others which 
would be about as gratifying to any one not 
a judge im this sort of thing. As much dif- 
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The perforated and hammered brass is ap- 
plied to desk-furnishings also, and one may 
see the stationery-rack, the inkstand, the 
writing-pad, pen-tray, stamp-box, etc., done 
in brass in odd shapes and artistic designs. 
Both the home-made and the Benares brasses 
are plentiful now in small and large pieces— 
lotahs, braziers, salvers, dishes, bowls, jardi- 
niéres, candlesticks. Candelabra are found in 
them, too, although more rarely. The fashion 
of using several single candlesticks on the 
dining-table in place of candelabra has its 
result, and beautiful and graceful candle- 
sticks of brass, silver, copper, china, painted 
or heavily gilded, and of glass, clear-cut or 
gilded, may be found in all sizes and at all 
prices. 

The dark hammered copper is now appear- 
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ference prevails between Japanese prints as 
one can find in examples of Occidental art, 
but, as with that, there is good work done 
by artists whose names are little known and 
whose prices are correspondingly low. 

The fondness for brass and copper con- 
tinues, and the growth of good craftsman- 
work brings beautiful and artistic objects 
within the reach of those who have not much 
money to spend. The perforated brass-work 
is most pleasing when used in candle and 
lamp shades and shields, and in the pierced 
lanterns which are ornamental as well as 
useful im the hall or porch of a country 
house or in the smoking-room, whether in 
town orcountry. These lanterns are especially 
effective when it is possible to fit them with 
electric -burners, but if this cannot be done 
a small lamp or even a coach candle may be 
made to serve. 
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ing in other things besides lamps and fire- 
irons. One of its most recent applications 
is to the chafing-dish, and the blazer, instead 
of being of metal, is of earthenware, and 
more like a casserole than the conventional 
chafing-dish pan. Those who have handled 
the chafing-dish in its previous shape will 
have to revolutionize many of their methods 
in order to win the same results in the new 
earthen pans they attained so easily with 
metal. Handsome as the copper undoubtedly 
is, it is a little heavy in appearance for the 
ordinary table, and is more attractive in a 
hand-mirror or in candle-holders than as 
part of a chafing-dish. 

Copper in lighter color and more delicately 
handled is being used by other craftsmen 
and craftswomen in exceedingly artistic 
ways. For desk-furnishings it is very hand- 
some, and there are small articles made in 
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it that are veritable objects of art. One of 
these is a paper-knife with a polished pebble 
set in the handle. Another in something the 
same shape is varied by a touch of color 
given by enamel, while a small letter-opener 
has a bit of tinted and twisted copper wire 
wound in an odd coil as an ornamental touch. 
Watch fobs come in the copper, too, bearing 
the initials, the monogram, or any device the 
purchaser may choose, and odd bracelets and 
most artistic buckles are wrought in the same 
metal. 

When it comes to buckles and the belts to 
be worn with them, one enters a large and 
well-filled field. The belt never seems to have 
had quite so mich attention paid it before, 
and no means are spared to enrich it and 
what goes with it. The belts are of all ma- 
terials, including metal. One clever woman 
with a training in handicrafts fashioned for 
herself a stunning belt from black silver, 
adorned with pebbles which she had herself 
gathered, polished, and set. Another has a 
belt of something the same order wrought 
out of copper and studded with enamel, and 
the silver, gold, and silver-gilt girdles are 
constantly seen. 

The rage for unusual jewelry continues, 
and there seems to be nothing too extrava- 
gant in design for a woman to wear. Her 
bracelets may be bangles the thickness of a 
thread, or bands the width of an old-fash- 
ioned napkin-ring; her necklaces may vary 
from plain beads through French paste and 
the great array of semi-precious stones up 
to the jewels “ worth a king’s ransom,” such 
as used to figure in our fairy-tales. This 
catholicity of taste has the advantage that a 
woman can never have any piece of jewelry 
too queer to wear, and possesses for the 
Christmas-gift seeker the same merit held 
by the belts—that since a woman cannot 
have too big an outfit of odd jewelry one is 
not likely to make a mistake in contributing 
another item to the supply. 

This jewelry is not of necessity expensive, 
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although that made by hand by one of the 
women who have lately taken up the jewel- 
ler’s craft as a business is usually as costly, 
although of the baser metals and the semi- 
precious stones, as the gold and jewel com- 
binations sold in the orthodox shops. Yet 
one can purchase artistic and pleasing neck- 
laces, brooches, stick-pins, bracelets, etc., at 
a cost which seems a bagatelle when one re- 
calls the prices paid in the old times for 
the only style of jewelry worn then. Both 
semi-precious and precious stones are used 
freely for dotting card-cases, purses, cigar- 
ette-cases, cigar-cutters, and the like, and 
with rare exceptions are seen in the cabo- 
chon setting. 

Another variety of the craftsman art is 
displayed in the tooled leather. The larger 
articles, portfolios for pictures, music, or pa- 
pers, table and cushion covers, desk-sets and 
guest-books, are expensive, but there are 
smaller pieces—card and cigarette cases, and 
purses, and picture-frames,—which may be 
bought reasonably. Almost as attractive as 
these last, and a good deal lower in: price, are 
frames in the so-called enamelled wood. 

Pottery apparently shows no sign of losing 
ground, and continues to be found in pleas- 
ing shapes. When such keramics are fash- 
ioned by a handiwork artist, so big a price is 
put upon them that the buyer of small purse 
may look and admire and sigh without dar- 
ing to think of buying. Certain potteries, 
however, turn out pieces so good in shape 
and color that it would be a very critical 
person who would not welcome one of them 
as a Christmas gift. 

When an absolute deadlock is reached 
there is always security in giving books to 
the man or woman who cares for them at all. 
Not the gorgeous gift-books, only, superb as 
many of these are, but the worth-while edi- 
tions constantly being issued by the best pub- 
lishing-houses, and which, like a subscrip- 
tion to a magazine, constitute a present 
which lasts the whole year round. 
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PART 


HILDREN who survive the first six 
( months of life and at the end of that 

time are even moderately strong, may 
be said to have a good start in life. If the 
end of the first year is reached, the problem 
of feeding ought to be pretty well solved, 
and the child should by this time be well and 
strong enough to cope with such obstacles 
as present themselves during the second year. 

During the baby’s first year, however, the 
inexperienced mother will be puzzled often 
by symptoms, and may be in doubt as to the 
best diet for her baby under the existing con- 
ditions. It would be impossible to foresee all 
such emergencies, but for the general direc- 
tion of young mothers I will mention some 
possible cases and will suggest how to meet 
them. 

1. For a child with weak digestion or 
chronic indigestion, or on weaning the child 
from the breast, always use a weaker formula 
than that intended for the same age under 
other conditions. 

2. Decrease the quantity of food when 
there is slight or chronic indigestion; when 
the baby vomits soon after being fed; when 
the baby is teething; when there is fever or 
any acute illness (in this case it may be well 
to peptonize the food for a few days; when 
the weather is hot, especially when there is 
much humidity; when there is very poor ap- 
petite and the child refuses food. In this 
last case not only reduce the quantity, but 
also increase the intervals between feedings 
from one-half to one hour. 

3. Increase the quantity of food when the 
child not seem satisfied, takes food 
ravenously, or cries as soon as finished. In- 
crease the strength first, then the quantity. 
Do not mistake the signs of indigestion, 
however, for the above, as they are very 
similar. When the child does not increase 
in weight, increase as in the last case— 
strength first and then quantity. 

4. In very hot weather reduce the fats by 
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using plain milk for the formulas instead 
of top milk. 

5. When a baby vomits curds and sour 
substance between feedings, dextrinize the 
barley gruel before adding it to the milk. 

6. In ease of diarrhea give castor-oil at 
once and discontinue milk for twenty-four 
hours; give dextrinized barley or wheat gruel 
made double the usual strength, or mutton 
broth. When milk feedings are renewed 
dilute the milk largely with the dextrinized 
gruel, gradually increasing the quantity of 
milk -until the usual quantity is reached, but 
do not use top milk. 

7. If there are frequent stools of good char- 
acter, reduce the fat by using eighteen ounces 
of top milk or plain milk for the formula. 

8. For constipation in young infants 
slightly increase the fats by making up a 
formula from twelve or ten ounces top milk; 
for older babies (fifth month or older) try 
orange or beef juice, commencing with one 
teaspoonful twice a day. 

When there is considerable colic, peptonize 
the baby’s food for a while. 

The following are good recipes for gruels, 
cereals, and broths, ete., to be used during 
the baby’s first year: 

Barley gruel.—One teaspoonful of barley 
flour mixed with a little cold water, then 
stirred into a pint of boiling water; boil fif- 
teen minutes and add a pinch of salt. 
Strain through a fine sieve or piece of cheese- 
cloth. After the third or fourth month the 
quantity of barley flour may be doubled. 

Oatmeal, rice, or wheat gruel may be made 
in the same way. 

Beef juice No. 1.—One pound round of beef 
cut or chopped into fine pieces, five ounces 
of cold water. Place this in a covered jar and 
stand it in a cold place overnight, or from 
six to eight hours, then strain through meat- 
press or cheese-cloth; season with a little salt. 

Beef juice No. 2.—One pound of round 
steak slightly broiled, or baked in a hot oven. 
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Cut it into pieces about two inches square and 
squeeze in the meat-press or lemon-squeezer ; 
salt slightly. 

The juice obtained by either of these 
processes may be slightly warmed by placing 
the receptacle which holds it in warm water 
and constantly stirring it. Great care must 
be taken not to heat it too much, as the al- 
bumen will coagulate, thus detracting from 
its value as nourishment. 

Oatmeal porridge-—Porridge made from 
ordinary oatmeal should be cooked for one 
full hour; the flaked varieties fifteen minutes 
to one-half hour. Season with a little salt 
and serve with cream and a little sugar. 

Eqqs.—Place enough water in a _ small 
saucepan to entirely cover an egg; when it 
has reached the boiling-point remove from the 
stove and drop in a fresh egg; let this remain 
in the water five or six minutes, then remove 
and take immediately from the shell; mix 
well, and season with a little salt. 

White dried bread.—Use bread 
at least twenty-four hours old. Cut into thin 
slices and place in a moderately slow oven; 
let it remain there until it is dried crisp but 
not browned. 

Formulas for feeding babies from their 
birth to the end of the first year, with the 
varying proportions of milk and cream, ete., 
to be used, were included in the fourth paper 
of this series, published in the Bazar of 
March, 1907. 

The second year is one of transition; the 
stomach is now undergoing certain changes 
and becoming prepared to receive a greater 
variety of food. The digestive juices have, 
at the end of this first year, established their 
ability to take care of liquid food, which has 
so far been the principal nutritive agent, and 
the appearance of the larger teeth now shows 
that it is time that work should be given them 
to do, consequently some solid food should 
be added to the diet. 

It is at the threshold of this much-ma- 
ligned, consequently much-dreaded, second 
year that many serious mistakes are made. 

The infant’s stomach has become benefited 
in its practice in digesting food, and is cor- 
respondingly stronger. The function of di- 
gestion, more perfected, is now prepared to 
take care of foods of a more substantial na- 
ture. The child is also much stronger and 
more active, and this increasing activity 
causes better circulation and generates more 
bodily heat, consequently the child can get 
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along with less fuel material in the food. At 
the same time it requires more of the muscle 
and tissue building material. It is now that 
the question arises as to what kind of food 
it is best to give—food that will, without 
overtaxing the digestive organs, give the best 
nutritive values. 

This food certainly does not consist of 
liquids in large quantities, composed of milk 
largely diluted, or broths, with, added to this, 
perhaps a small quantity of cereal once a day. 
So many mothers at this period are so timid 
about making changes in diet that they are 
content to let well enough alone and conse- 
quently many disastrous mistakes are made, 
and it is not at all uncommon to see a child 
at the age of sixteen or eighteen months mis- 
erably nourished and ravenously hungry. He 
will eagerly take large quantities of diluted 
milk mixture, gruels, or some other liquid 
food, and yet he does not gain in weight or 
strength, and the mother will tell you that 
the stomach is so delicate that while he is 
always hungry his food cannot be given any 
stronger. Even one ounce more added to the 
weak mixture he is taking causes an attack 
of vomiting or intestinal disturbance, she 
tells you. 

Such statements are usually true, for weak 
and insufficient food not only causes chronic 
indigestion, but is the cause of restless nights 
as well, and the sole reason is, in most cases, 
too much in quantity and too little in nour- 
ishment. These cases have been badly man- 
aged, and it is not always an easy matter to 
start them again in the right track. 

The best method to adopt with children is 
not to increase the food as far as quantity is 
concerned, but to let the amount of real 
nourishment—1. e., the milk—remain the 
same and mix it with less of the diluent. 
If a child is having milk, one-third, mixed 
with water or thin gruel, two-thirds, or per- 
haps equal parts of milk and water, or gruel, 
it would he well to reduce the water or gruel 
one-half for the first change, then in two or 
three days reduce the diluent again. Again 
in a few days add an ounce of milk and take 
out one ounce of diluent; repeat this last 
process every other day until the child is 
taking pure milk. If, after several days of 
the undiluted milk feeding, all goes well, the 
quantity of milk may be slowly increased. 
When this is successfully accomplished then 
it is time for other food to be gradually 
added to the diet. 
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Tow ta Train the Speaking Boice 


By fathering Jewell Everts 








FIRST PAPER 


HEN, through the pages of the Ba- 
\W ZAR, a little more than a year ago, 

Mr. Henry James lifted his voice 
of authority to sound a note of amazement 
over the condition of our American speech, 
the thinking American public was at last 
aroused to this crying shame (this crying 
shame? this shrieking, yelling shame!) which 
we have allowed to exist unchallenged until 
our great countryman returned to arraign 
us on this and many other points touching 
our distinctive life. Mr. James left no room 
for doubt as to the condition, and no excuse 
for a moment’s hesitation in an attempt to 
remedy it. The Bazar did not hesitate, as 
Mr. Barry’s articles on “The Acquiring of 
Clear Speech,” in the August and autumn 
numbers, testify. 

Mr. Barry has dealt exhaustively with that 
phase of the condition and its remedy in- 
volved in the question of vocal diction. I am 
grateful for the opportunity accorded me by 
the Bazar of discussing with you that other 
phase of the problem involved in the ques- 
tion of “The Training of the Speaking 
Voice.” In accepting the opportunity, I am 
assured by the editors that I may approach 
Bazar readers without hesitation, as I am ac- 
customed to meet the pupils in my studio, 
and assuming on their part an entire igno- 
rance of the subject, begin with the simple 
and fundamental principles of tone produc- 
tion. I shall, however, deal with that funda- 
mental phase of the training which we may 
eall the tuning of the instrument, in the 
first two papers only. I shall devote the last 
two papers to the technique of the instru- 
ment when tuned. 

In our first two meetings I shall endeavor 
to show you how to support, free, and reén- 
force the tone as mere tone. In our last two 
meetings I shall ask you to study with me 
the vocal interpretation of literature, through 
which study alone the voice, put to its high- 
est use, can be made the effective instrument 
of expression and communication, the beau- 


tiful agent of personality it was intended by 
nature to be. 

In taking up this study, we have accepted 
the fact as set forth beyond a doubt by Mr. 
James, and supplemented by our awakened 
and astonished observation, that the charac- 
ter of the American voice is extremely un- 
pleasant, and ought to be remedied; but it 
may still be wise, before entering upon ef- 
forts at reform, to look for a moment at the 
cause which has resulted in the condition we 
purpose to improve, lest some one, through 
lack of faith in the possibility of any remedy, 
may be deterred from a fair trial of the ones 
proposed. Indeed, I believe, a seeming in- 
difference toward this amazing condition has 
so long obtained because of the utterly false 
belief that the shrill, hard, harsh American 
voice is the result of ineradicable, because 
inevitable, causes, such as our climate and 
the nervous life of our people, two indispu- 
table elements in the problem before us, 
which, however, should only have acted as 
incentives in an effort for its solution, and 
proved the necessity of providing constant 
and adequate training of the instrument so 
menaced. Surrender to any such trivial obsta- 
cles as the climate we are obliged to live in, or 
the nature of the life we have chosen to lead, 
is not characteristic of the American people. 
We have subdued both, to meet other condi- 
tions we desired to establish. We have coun- 
teracted, for the sake of our physical com- 
fort, extremes of temperature and the nerv- 
ous demands of occupation. Shall we let 
these conditions conquer us when it comes 
to the question of that culture for which we 
should be conspicuous as a people, quite as 
much as for our comfortable homes and 
luxurious mode of living? Climate and oc- 
cupation are not fundamental causes, but 
accidental elements of the situation. The 
fundamental cause lies in the fact that our 
system of education has failed to provide for 
the proper training of the speaking voice. 
And this we can reform. 











Next to that primary instinct, the in- 
stinct of self-preservation, the strongest 
impulse of the human heart is that of 
self-expression. Education acknowledges, as 
its aim, the complete development of the 
individual, recognizes the need, in securing 
such development, of providing constant op- 
portunity for self-expression, yet fails to pro- 
vide such opportunity by failing to free the 
natural channels, train the natural instru- 
ments of such self-expression, voice and 
body. The failure of society to provide ade- 
quate and natural means of self-preservation 
has resulted in the thief and anarchist; the 
failure of our educational system to provide 
for natural and easy means of self-expres- 
sion, by the training of the natural instru- 
ments of expression and communication, the 
voice and body, is resulting in the undisci- 
plined, uncultured, discontented, self-centred 
product of such education which has called 
down upon us the scathing ridicule of ‘our 
mother country, and finally this criticism 
from our countryman, who has lived away 
from us long enough to become the more 
conscious of our faults, as he is graciously 
aware of our merits. 

If such failure in our common-school cur- 
riculum is a matter of amazement, what shall 
we say of. our institutions of special training, 
beginning with those grouped under the va- 
rious titles of schools of elocution, oratory, 
expression, and acting, and passing through 
the colleges of law, medicine, and theology 
to the normal school, where we are sup- 
posedly fitting our young men and women to 
become inspiring examples of culture and 
right conduct, and the finishing school sup- 
posedly designed for the fostering of gentle- 
women? How can we reconcile with the pro- 
fessed aim of any one of these institutions 
the absence of that opportunity for culture 
which can only be secured through constant 
care. of those gifts from the gods, a beautiful 
voice and a_ beautiful body—gifts which 
have never been appreciated since the Greeks, 
making of them idols instead of agents, de- 
veloped them disproportionately and so failed 
to secure the ideal result, which is to render 
them pure and responsive mediums of 
thought and emotion? Suppose one of the 
world’s great conservatories of music should 
suddenly decide that the condition of the in- 
struments was really of little, or, at least, of 
very secondary importance, and, in accord- 
ance with this conclusion, should supply an 
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inferior make of pianos, and dispense with 
the weekly tuner. How long would the gradu- 
ates of such an institution find audience even 
among their patient friends? Yet “thus and 
no otherwise” are the schools of expression 
behaving in failing to put and keep in per- 
fect condition the instruments of that beau- 
tiful expression they are endeavoring pro- 
fessedly to secure. 

With a few notable exceptions, of one at 
least of which I hope to speak later, these 
institutions have no adequate or intelligent 
system of voice-training, such as the French 
schools recognize as of primary importance 
in training for the art of expressing beauty 
and truth through perfected personality. 
This criticism might justifiably be based 
upon the evidence afforded alone by the 
voices which the graduates of these schools 
carry about with. them, “to offend the ears 
of the groundlings”; but it is not. It is 
based upon personal investigation and the 
knowledge, through such investigation, of 
the inadequacy of the attention’ and time 
given to this phase of the training involved 
in the making of readers, teachers and act- 
ors. This is the secret of the disrepute in 
which the reader’s art is held, and it is the 
secret of the degeneration in the art of act- 
ing which is shutting — of the theatre the 
appreciative and cultured public, or sending 
it home bored and disheartened, if not posi- 
tively insulted. Why should I leave my com- 
fortable chair before the fire in my own li- 
brary to go to hall or theatre and hear the 
beautiful verse of my beloved poet or play- 
wright—should so amazing a thing happen as 
the production of beautiful verse on any 
stage—desecrated by serving merely as a me- 
dium for the exploiting of a beauty or an ec- 
centric personality, who has neither apprecia- 
tion nor reverence enough for the play, the 
poet, or the character he is portraying to 
have trained his instruments of interpreta- 
tion ? 

I am reminded of a delightful woman who 
lives apart with her many pooks in the 
Connecticut hills, who, on being told that a 
dramatic reader was to descend upon the 
town to interpret the works of one William 
Morris, snatched to her bosom her adored 
“Sigurd,” crying, “Never mind, beloved! 
T'll run a mile with you, screaming all the 
way.” What a comment upon the reader’s 
art and the guardians of it, the schools of 
expression, lies in the consciousness that we 
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all share, to a great degree, this attitude to- 
ward the so-called “Interpreter of Litera- 
ture ”! 

To be sure, the problem faced by these 
schools of expression is a very difficult one, 
since the attitude of the modern aspirant for 
histrionic honor, in entering them, is often 
one of utter indifference toward this training 
in fundamentals. Or should I say, rather, 
an ignorance of the fundamental fact that he 
who would become a pure medium of the au- 
thor’s thought and emotion, he who would 
illuminate life and transmit character and 
personality, must master, first of all, the in- 
struments of his chosen art? These schools 
should meet this indifference or ignorance 
by a rigid refusal of any candidate for ad- 
mission who shows himself unwilling to en- 
ter upon.the sheer drudgery involved in the 
training of voice and body, to the exclusion 
of all other exercise, until these instruments 
are in' a safe condition to be used freely. 
There should also be, at the end of a year, 
a weeding out of those students who have 
shown themselves lacking in that ideal of 
the art which would force them to welcome 
any drudgery or denial necessary for the per- 
fecting of its instruments. Then, instead of 
the raucous voice, the slovenly speech, the 
immobile face and body, which often offend 
us on stage or platform and drive us home 
to read poem or play for ourselves, to recover 
our lost image of its beauty, we shall find in 
the reader or the actor a true interpreter. 
We shall return to the poem or the play he 
has illuminated with a new sense of joy and 
wonder. 

But now, leaving these very special schools, 
where the need of such instruction is so ob- 
vious, and turning to the colleges of law, 
theology, and medicine, we find little more 
excuse for a failure to provide the same 
training. Setting aside, for the moment, the 
last of the three, let us think of the asset to 
lawyer or minister which would lie in a per- 
fectly free and controlled voice used to create 
beautiful and powerful speech. Yet among 
the members of a class of ministers I had 
the pleasure of meeting in one of our large 
cities last winter, for a brief course in Bible 
reading, I found every possible degree of in- 
accuracy in speech and every known fault 
of tone production; not one of these men 
could recall an hour of special training in 
the use of the instruments upon which he 
was to depend in interpreting the greatest 


literature of the ages, and in moving, by its 
interpretation, the hearts of his people. Not 
one could read the Book effectively, that is, 
so simply and convincingly that the message 
in all its impressiveness and power reached 
the hearer unblurred by some mannerism or 
personal characteristic of the one who read. 
It may be said that the profession of medi- 
cine is less obviously to be benefited by a 
training of the voice. But think for a mo- 
ment of the effect, in the sick-room, of a 
quiet, controlled voice, bringing confidence 
and calm. 

Turning to the normal schools, we shall 
find that here a definite step has been taken 
in the right direction. These schools 
throughout the country have recognized that 
the teacher, to be successful, must be, first 
of all, an example of quiet culture, and that 
the evidence of that culture lies in grace and 
harmony of manner and in beauty of speech. 
Realizing this, the directors of these schools 
have made a definite effort to establish spe- 
cial departments of expression. But the 
normal school course is a short and supple- 
mentary one at best, and the normal school 
itself is but a very limited source of our 
teachers. We must establish this depart- 
ment in our high schools and colleges, to se- 
cure permanent and appreciable results. Of 
the finishing schools designed to feed the 
social world with gentlewomen, I need not 
speak> since they were a special point of 
attack with Mr. James. Indeed, not to rail, 
but to remedy, was to be my office, and I 
have already indulged too far my long-con- 
trolled amazement over the condition to 
which we are all at last aroused. 

Our first problem, then, is to tune the in- 
strument: to put the voice in proper condi- 
tion for use, to learn to support, free, and 
reinforce the tone which is to be converted 
into speech. Before attempting the exercises 
involved in the first step, let us examine a 
tone in the making, or, rather, let us feel 
how it is made—for the process of tone pro- 
duction, so far as it, concerns us, is not of 
physiological, but rather, psychological, sig- 
nificance. The huge tomes on the physiology 
of the voice which are of vital interest to 
the student of anatomy are not only of no 
use, but are apt to be a positive hindrance 
to the student of vocal training. A vivid 
picture of the larynx or vocal cords, a cross- 
section of the trachea, or a highly illumi- 
nated image of any of the cavities concerned 
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in the production of that most wonderful 
thing in the world, a pure tone of the human 
voice, is a source of delight to the physiolo- 
gist, but will only interfere with that feel 
for the free, full volume of sound which the 
student of voice as an instrument of thought 
and emotion is to make, as a first step in 
vocal training. Then, not as anatomists or 
physiologists, but as makers of music, let us 
look at, let us feel for, a tone. 

I am “stung by the splendor of a sudden 
thought ”; I desire to share it with you; the 
desire causes me to take a deep breath, a 
column of air rises, is converted into tone, 
passes into the mouth, and is moulded into 
the words which symbolize my thought. Let 
us, without further analysis, try this. Close 
your eyes, think of some line of prose or 
poetry which has moved you profoundly; let 
it take possession of you until you are seized 
by the desire to voice it. Still with closed 
eyes, feel yourself take the breath which is 
to be made into tone and then into the words 
which stand for the thought. Hold that sen- 
sation, and study it with me for a moment. 
“But,” you say, “the desire to voice the 
thought does not seize me.” Very well, let 
me ask you a question. “ Do you like grow- 
ing old?” Now your thought was converted 
so swiftly into speech that you had no time 
to study the conversion. Once more, whether 
your answer be the “ Yes” of sixteen or the 
“No” of thirty, close your eyes and feel for 
the tone you are to use in making the single 
word Yes or No. 

Now, a little more in detail, let us see what 
happens. A thought full of emotion meets 
the question, the desire to answer is born; 
the need of breath to meet the desire ex- 
pands the diaphragm (the pump); the chest 
(the reservoir) fills; a column of air, 
pumped and controlled by the diaphragm, 
and reénforced in the chest, rises, strikes 
the vocal cords (the strings of the instru- 
ment), the strings vibrate, converting the air 
into sound, into tone; the tone, reénforced 
in all the chambers of the head, passes into 
the mouth, and is there moulded by the juxta- 
position of the organs of speech (lips, teeth, 
tongue) into the word, the single, monosyl- 
labic word Yes or No, which frames the 
thought. Now, once more with closed eyes, 
sense the process and hold the sensation, but 
do not speak the word. Now, still once more, 
and this time, speak. Alas! did we say we 
were “makers of music”? Is this harmony, 


this harsh, hard, breathy, strident note? 
What is the trouble? 

First of all, fundamental to all, and beyond 
a doubt the secret of the dissonance, you did 
not breathe before you spoke, or as you spoke. 
I mean, really breathe. And that is the first 
point to be attacked. Breathe, breathe, 
breathe! you must learn how to breathe; you 
must get your pump, your diaphragm, into 
working order, you must master it, you must 
control it, you must not fetter it, you must 
give it a free chance to do its work. If you 
are a man, you have probably at least been 
fair in not tying down your pump; you 
have not encased yourself in steel bands and 
drawn them so tight that your diaphragm 
could not expand and perform its office. Yes, 
and if you are the athletic girl of to-day 
you have probably learned the delight and 
benefit of free muscular action. But you 
may still be suffering from the effect of your 
mother’s crime in this direction. It may 
have sent you into the world with weakened 
muscles in control of the great pumping sta- 
tion upon which must depend the beauty of 
your voice. 

But whatever the condition or the cause, 
it must, if wrong, be made right. We must 
learn to breathe properly, freely, naturally. 
(Do not confuse “naturally” and “ habitu- 
ally.” In this connection these terms are 
opposites rather than synonyms.) To breathe 
naturally we must do away with all constric- 
tion. You must choose between the alleged 
beauty of a disproportionately small waist 
and the charm of a beautiful and alluring 
voice. You cannot have both. Then, off 
with tight corsets. Thank Heaven, they are 
the exception and not the rule to-day. Please 
note that I distinctly do not say, “ Off with 
corsets,” but only, “ Off with ill-fitting cor- 
sets,” for which “tight” is but another name. 
I believe, to digress a moment, with our pres- 
ent method of dress, a properly fitted corset 
is an absolute necessity, except in the rare 
instances where a perfectly proportioned and 
slender figure is also under the control of 
firm, well-trained muscles. In a first flush of 
rapture over the vision of the gentle ladies 
of Mr. Howells’s Altruria, seen Through 
the Eye of the Needle, we feel that we can 
take a step toward that paradise by discard- 
ing the strait-laced tailored torture the pres- 
ent-day costume prescribes, for the corsetless 
grace of the Altrurian garment; but our en- 
thusiasm is short-lived, as we realize that we 
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are in modern America, and must make as 
ineconspicuously gracious an appearance as 
possible without violating the conventions. 
So, as I say, do not diseard the. corset, which 
is, for the majority of women, the saving 
grace of the present fashion in dress; only 
see that your corset brings out what is best 
in the figure God gave you, instead of dis- 
figuring it, as undue constriction of any part 
of your body will inevitably do. Incidentally, 
by this precaution, save your voice as well. 

But until we can be refitted, or readjust 
the corset we already wear, and the gowns 
made over them, we must avoid the discour- 
aging effect of trying to work against the 
odds of a costume which interferes with our 
breathing, by making a practice of taking the 
breathing exercises involved in the first step, 
at night and in the morning. Five minutes 
of deep, free breathing from the diaphragm, 
lyin~ flat on your back in bed at night and 
before you rise in the morning, will accom- 
plish the desired result. The point in lying 
flat on your back is that in that position 
alone you can be sure you are breathing nat- 
urally, which is, diaphragmatically. Indeed, 
you cannot, without great effort, and some- 
times not even then, breathe any other way 
than naturally. I cannot tell you why. I 
can only say, try it and see. 

Our first exercise, then, is to lie flat on 
the back at night and in the morning, when 
you are perfectly free, and, with closed eyes, 
take deep, long breaths, letting them go slow- 
ly, and studying the accompanying sensation 
until it is fixed fast and you feel you cannot 
lose it, but can reproduce, under any condi- 
tion, the action which resulted in that sen- 
sation. The incidental effect of this exer- 


cise is to make one very sleepy. Indeed, 
nothing will so quickly and effectually put to 
flight that foe of the. society woman and busi- 
ness man of to-day, insomnia, as the practice 
of deep, regular, natural breathing. Add 
counting each respiration, and it is an al- 
most unfailing remedy. The only trouble 
for our purpose is that it is sometimes so 
swiftly soporific that we are asleep before the 
sensation is fixed fast and noted in conscious- 
ness: which is one object of the exercise. 
However, should we find the prescribed five 
minutes at night interfered with by coming 
drowsiness, we may yield in sleepy content, 
“sustained and soothed” by the thought that 
we shall be in splendid shape for the morn- 
ing practice, with which nothing must in- 
terfere, “not headache, or sciatica, or lep- 
rosy, or thunder-stroke.” 

For although it is identical with the eve- 
ning exercise, it is really a progressive step. 
This sounds paradoxical, but in the next pa- 
per I shall show you that it is logical by 
giving you the third exercise in the series, 
with which you can follow the morning, but 
not the evening practice, identical although 
they seem, save for the hour of their per- 
formance. So I leave you to breathe and 
sleep, and wake to breathe again, charging 
you not to resist the drowsy effect at night, 
but to be rigid about the five minutes in the 
morning—make it ten, since the third exer- 
cise will consume a second five—that precious 
ten minutes devoted now, I doubt not, to 
a last delicious nap before “time to get up” 
arrives. That nap must be sacrificed to the 
making of your voice. An you will not do 
it, you can only be left to doze and shriek 
your birthright away. 


(Continued next month.) 
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HEN Robert Louis Stevenson made 

VV his first trip across the plains to 

California, after having crossed the 
Atlantic in the steerage of a Glasgow steamer, 
he travelled in an ordinary, not overcomfort- 
able car, as other poor “emigrants” travel. 
He was ill, weak, and particularly sensitive 
to the manners of the people he met. As he 
drooped forlornly in the corner of his seat, a 
newsboy, striding through the car with pa- 
pers, jostled him rudely. A little later the 
same boy passed a second time, and again, 
apparently with intention, pushed roughly 
against Stevenson. When the door opened 
on his tormentor for the third time, Steven- 
son, wasted and feverish as he was, pulled 
himself together and prepared to do battle— 
self-respect demanded at least a show of re- 
sistance! The newsboy—a big hobbledehoy 
of sixteen—approached the genius; the genius 
doubled up his emaciated fist; when, lo! the 
newsboy in passing slipped a large and juicy 
pear into the sick man’s hand, and swaggered 
on without waiting to be thanked. Bewilder- 
ed at such inconsistent behavior, Stevenson 
came to the conclusion that the Americans 
have the best hearts and the worst manners 
in the world! 

The anecdote is characteristic, if the criti- 
cism is too sweeping. Stevenson was right; 
Americans have the best hearts in the world 
—one has but to live a few years out of 
America to learn this. If gentle manners are 
the outward expression of a kind and gener- 
ous spirit, we should have the finest manners 
in the world, we should be the politest of 
people! Republican manners ought surely 
to be the best; we have no privileged class 
which must be deferred to, we all have an 
equal right to courteous treatment from each 
other; if we do not get it, it is because we 
have never thought much about the im- 
portance of courtesy. When we want fine 
manners, when we realize that they are an 
important part of the education on which we 
so insist, we shall grow polite. If an Italian 
speaks of a person as “ben educato,” literally, 
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well educated, he does not mean what we 
mean by the term. An Italian who is “ ben 
educato” may not know how to read or to 
write, but he is well bred, he has fine man- 
ners; he bears himself with dignity; he treats 
others in a way that helps their self-respect. 

Mannerliness, like all other culture, begins 
in the nursery—nowadays in the cradle, for 
discipline commences at birth. If the baby 
cries, no attention is paid him; he and his 
hunger no longer rule the household; he 
learns, like the rest of us, to wait for his 
dinner till the proper time. The early months 
of a modern child in a modern nursery are 
scientifically regulated. Baby no longer is 
rocked to sleep in mother’s arms. No! he 
is laid flat on a pillow, and grandmothers 
and aunts are sternly warned off if they try 
to take him on their laps and sing him out of 
a fit of temper or of colic. His life as an 
infant is beyond -reproach; the danger be- 
gins with the next stage, when infancy with 
all its new regulations is left behind. “Spare 
the rofl and spoil the child,” is a good old 
saw, too much out of fashion. The rod, of 
course, is interpreted to-day to mean dis- 
cipline; how good manners, or any other 
good thing, can be beaten into a child passes 
our comprehension. It was said of Mr. 
Bronson Alcott (the father of Louisa Al- 
cott) “that when one of his pupils was 
naughty and needed punishing, Mr. Alcott, 
instead of whipping the boy, made the boy 
whip him, on the theory that it would hurt 
the child more to chastise his master than to 
be chastised by him. Whether or not this 
is true, it is one of Concord’s most charming 
traditions! 

The Romans have a saying that “neither 
years nor glasses of wine should ever be 
counted.” To these uncountable things we 
might add the minutes, the hours, the life- 
times good women spend in teaching their 
children what Emerson calls “the Minor 
Morals.” Here is a distich of my mother’s 
concerning fine manners, that will appeal to 
other mothers: 
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God gave my son a palace and a kingdom to 
control ; 
The palace of his body and the kingdom of his 


soul! , 


“To let the child alone!” snapped the cross 
and tired father of a family from the head 
of the dinner-table where he sat, when Joe’s 
mother gently corrected a breach of civility 
in the child. He said it (or something like 
it) so often, that now, when the child has 
grown to be a:man, other men complain of 
his insufferable rudeness. 

“ Joe is a bit of a boor,” I heard one of his 
mates say to another, “but when you know 
him as well as I do, you will find that his 
heart is in the right place; there’s nothing 
wrong with him but his manners.” 

“You can have Joe,” was the answer. 
“ Life’s too short for me to make friends with 
a porcupine.” 

I remembered Joe’s patient, finely bred lit- 
tle mother, with her big discouraged eyes, 
and her boorish husband at table, growling, 
“To let the child alone!” That man robbed 
his son of the priceless birthright of gentle 
manners, because he could not curb his own 
irritable incivility, and because it was irk- 
some to him to hear the child corrected. 

Haste and hurry are responsible nine times 
out of ten for rudeness. “The pace that 
kills,” kills courtesy. 

Haste and hurry are dreadfully contagious. 
It is very hard to maintain the “ astral calm ” 
in a New York street-car. I do not suppose 
that the nervous, highly strung conductor, 
with his acrimonious “ Step lively!” his heec- 
toring “ Let ’em off!” is a very different per- 
son, “under the skin,” from the Washington 
conductor, but he is not so pleasant to meet. 
After spending a year in New York (where 
I had the bad fortune to be much admonished 
by peevish conductors), I went to Washing- 
ton. The day of my arrival I took a car and 
timidly asked the conductor if it passed near 
K Street. He touched his hat as he answer- 
ed, “If you will tell me what number you 
want, madam, I will let you off at the near- 
est corner.” 

Arrived at the corner, he helped me off the 
ear; he pointed out the way I should go; he 
gave me a pleasant parting smile. “Overcome 
by these attentions, I was near shaking hands 
with him and thanking him for being so kind 
to me. 

“Being kind!” In the last analysis it 
always comes down to that! Never let us be 


in too great a hurry to be kind; let us al- 
ways make haste to be kind, and it will go 
hard if, in the end, we have not good manners. 

I sometimes meet a person who gives me 
the same sense of exhilaration a sunny morn- 
ing gives, when earth, sky, sea, and air con- 
spire to make life intoxicating. Such a per- 
son has a buoyant temperament, but he has 
something more. The buoyant temperament 
may be boisterous and aggressive; he has the 
fine manners that enable him to communi- 
cate to me his own high joyous mood. I 
fell in with one of these incarnate sunbeams 
the other day—of all unlikely places—on a 
Pullman car between Boston and New York. 
It was so dark at the Back Bay station I 
could not see the other passengers, was not 
aware of the youngest one’s existence till a 
polite little voice said close to my ear, “Won’t 
you take one?” 

I looked up to see standing beside me an 
angel child of six, dressed in blue broadcloth 
knickerbockers, looking at me with eyes that 
smiled, and offering me a box of chocolates. 
I took one and thanked him; the child passed 
on to the fat “drummer” in the next chair, 
and with his princely gesture offered him the 
sweetmeats. 

“Thank you, sonny. If you don’t mind, I'll 
take this home to my boy Willie; he’s about 
your size,” said the “drummer.” I had mis- 
taken him for a coarse, odious man; I beheld 
him transformed into a portly, kindly pater- 
familias! The painted lady who sat beyond 
blushed with startled pleasure when the child 
spoke to her; the silly rouge on her cheeks 
disappeared in a wave of color; her face—it 
had been hard and inscrutable—grew tender; 
now she looked like a Madonna of Andrea 
del Sarto. I watched the faces of the other 
passengers as that child of grace spoke to 
them; in each there was the same softening 
and beautifying; not even the saucy colored 
porter or the careworn conductor escaped 
him. By the time he returned to his mother’s 
side with his little box empty, the whole car’s 
company were linked together by a subtle 
chain of sympathy, woven by the youngest 
passenger as he passed from chair to chair, 
with a flash of kindness in the eyes that 
kindled an answering spark in the eyes of the 
dullest “travelling man.” Later I made the 
mother’s acquaintance; she was easily led to 
talk of her son, and of what she called “ the 
compelling force ” that made him share what- 
ever he had with friends or strangers. 
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“He was born with the open hand,” I 
said. “ You should call him the Friend of all 
the World.” She had not read the book about 
Kim, but she liked the name, for she repeated: 

“The Friend of all the World? Why, 
that’s just what Rex is!” 

As the train approached New Haven, they 
prepared to leave it. The boy again made the 
tour of the car, gravely shaking hands with 
each of us and bidding us good-by. The 
passengers held themselves well in hand; a 
general and perfectly evident desire to hug 
the Friend of all the World was resolutely 
controlled. Though it was already dark, every 
head was at the car window to see the father 
of the youngest passenger lift him from the 
step to the platform and to watch the group 
disappear, the child in the middle, a hand 
clasping the hand of father and of mother. 

Manners are not like clothes; it’s a bad 
thing to have two suits of them, one for best, 
and one for every-day. Wear your best man- 
ners all the time; they suffer more by being 
put away than by constant use. If you keep 
your best manners for company, they will fit 
you ill, and your visitor will suspect they 
were put on for him. Wear your second- 
best clothes at home if you will, not your 
second-best manners. To whom, in Heaven’s 
name, is it worth while to be courteous if not 
to the people you love best? Good manners 
are more contagious than the grippe; I have 
seen a curmudgeon grow urbane in the com- 
pany of my neighbor, Mr. Grace. We missed 
him dreadfully in our street last year, when 
he went out West to pass the winter with his 
brother. The brother lives in a new com- 
munity, where the mysteries and distinctions 
of social grades are happily ignored. As 
Mr. Grace had a great deal of time on his 
hands and a pretty taste in fruit, flesh, and 
fowl, he offered to do the marketing during 
his stay. At the end of the visit he took 
leave of the fishmonger, with whom he had 
been on particularly pleasant terms. 

“T am leaving to-morrow,” said Mr. Grace, 
‘so I must say good-by.” 

“Teaving to-morrow?” exclaimed the fish- 
monger. “I’m right sorry for that! You’ve 
lost your job, eh?” 

“Yes.” said Mr. Grace, “I have lost my 
job.” 

“Well, you and I have always got along 
real well together. I guess I ought to give 
you something,” and the man slipped a dol- 
lar into Mr. Grace’s palm. 


‘ 


“T am very much obliged to you, I’m sure,” 
said Mr. Grace, putting the bill into his pock- 
et. The fishmonger wiped the scales from his 
fingers with his blue apron, and the two 
shook hands and parted. Grace did not in 
the least mind being taken for his‘ brother’s 
butler; his only care was that the ‘fishmonger 
should not be mortified by finding out his 
mistake. That was worthy of the “ hair-trig- 
ger breeding of the old school.” 

Yes, good manners are extraordinarily con- 
tagious, more contagious than bad manners! 
I used to hesitate to enter certain shops for 
fear of the incivility I should meet. I have 
found that the rudest girl at the “ notion- 
counter ” may be tamed, if one is only cour- 
teous enough to her. Little tired girl behind 
the counter, be polite to your customer, even 
if she is rude to you. Do not let her drag 
you down to her level. Think whd it is who 
is blamed when you show a breach of good 
manners—your mother, your father, your 
grandmother—whoever brought you up. We 
are all born mannerless animals; the hand 
that guides our first trembling footsteps 
smoothes our rough manners. No man can 
bear a reproach cast upon his mother’s 
memory; among the lowest and most degraded 
that is the last, the unpardonable insult. But 
when we are rude, and mannerless, we our- 
selves cast a slur upon the mother who bore us. 

If any one doubt the importance of fine 
manners, let him try this experiment: Be- 
gin the day by being as gracious, as kind, as 
polite to the first person you meet as you 
know how to be; repeat the experiment with 
the next person; keep it up all day. At 
night, look back and see if life’s friction has 
not been diminished to its lowest point. Then 
contrast that day with the memory of some 
other day when you awoke feeling cross; when 
you showed everybody you met that you were 
out of temper. Remember how that first 
note of anger you sounded was repeated and 
echoed through the house! A _ houseful of 
people, or an officeful of people, is just like 
a house of ecards. Jostle one ecard, and the 
jar runs through the whole fabric and brings 
it down with a crash! 

Keep your manners polished as you keep 
your face clean; first, because self-respect 
demands it; second, because respect for your 
neighbor demands it. Remember that beauti- 
ful motto of the old French aristocracy, 
Noblesse oblige, and let it become one of the 
mottoes of our great Republic. 
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ive, more livable, and more lovable 

than walls lined with books. The bind- 
ings are a feast to the eye with their warm, 
rich coloring, and the titles, with their si- 
lent and seductive invitation to a meeting 
with old friends as well as new, are an ever 
present temptation to linger and feed the 
soul as well as the eye. 

We cannot all afford to give an entire room 
over to the housing of our books, dearly as 
we would love to do so; space is too limited 
and consequently too valuable. Nevertheless, 
having a few hundred volumes with a small 
portion of a living-room to devote to their 
disposal, we wish to provide a means of ar- 
ranging them which will show their beauty, 
bring them within easy reach of all who love 
them, and increase the beauty and coziness 
of the room as wel’. Books and book-shelves 
are a most valuable addition to the decora- 
tive possibilities of a room, and she who sac- 
rifices these possibilities for the questionable 
virtues of unnecessary draperies and bric-a- 
brac quite justly deserves her fate and is 
unworthy the responsibility laid upon her 
shoulders. 

The old-fashioned bookcase with its heavy 
cornice, its dust-collecting imitation carving, 
its awkward shape, and its cumbersome 
weight -and proportions, was absolutely un- 
compromising and impossible. 

The old idea was simply the preservation 
of books. If anything was to be decorative 
it was the case; the books were in sacred re- 
tirement, safely tucked away from their two 
natural enemies, dust and man. Now the 
books have rightly stepped into the fore- 
ground, while the case has become a neces- 
sary, but inconspicuous, part of the back- 
ground. Playing that réle, we want it to be 
as beautiful as possible in material and con- 
struction, but its virtues must be the modest 
ones of good proportion, quiet, harmonious 
coloring, and simple construction and finish 
rather than of ornament and decoration. It 
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must become as nearly as possible a part of 
the interior woodwork of the room. 

Cases that fulfil all of these requirements, 
including beauty, may be bought at quite 
reasonable rates, the wood either mahogany 
or oak. The best of them, averaging about 
four feet eight inches high and three feet 
broad, with five shelves, costs twenty-five 
dollars in mahogany, and twenty in oak. One 
not quite so high, with four shelves, in 
weathered oak, made with tenons and wooden 
pegs, costs fifteen dollars. Cases with glass 
doors are, of course, more expensive. If one 
has some rare editions and beautiful bind- 
ings, it may be well to have one case with glass 
doors to keep these from dust and light, but, 
with this exception, it is better to have them 
all open, so that none of the rich and decora- 
tive effect of the bindings will be lost. 
Cheaper shelves than these may be bought 
ready made, and some of them, if simply 
made, are well worth the money, but it is 
well to beware of cheap construction and 
poorly seasoned materials, lest they shrink 
and become useless in a short time. 

When it is necessary to have quite a little 
book space and the money to be spent is lim- 
ited, a very simple, practical, and economical 
way to supply the need is to call in a capable 
carpenter or cabinet-maker, allow him to take 
definite measurements, and make the cases 
just as the spaces, the books, the color scheme, 
your pocketbook, and your preference re- 
quire. 

The man must first of all be both capable 
and reliable. You must be sure that he is 
competent as.a workman, and that he may 
be trusted to use selected and well-seasoned 
wood. Otherwise, although the cases may 
seem perfectly satisfactory at first, in a short 
time the shelves will begin to slant, the cor- 
ners of the cases will come apart, or the en- 
tire structure will shake and twist so dan- 
gerously when an attempt is made to move 
it that one lives in constant fear of future 
downfall and destruction. 
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CORNER BOOK-SHELVES PAINTED TO 


Being sure of the carpenter and his abili- 
ties, the next thing to consider is the re- 
quirements of the case itself in relation to 
the room and to the books. One can reckon 
on about ten books to a foot of shelving. 
The shelves should be about twelve inches 
deep and seldom more than thirty-six inches 
broad without a support. The height should 
be in proportion to the height of the room 
and to the space where the cases are to stand. 
An eight or nine foot room will take a four 
or five shelf case, and a higher room a higher 
case, if necessary. The wood should match 
either the woodwork or the furniture, pref- 
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MATCH THE WOODWORK. 


erably the woodwork. It may be painted 
white to match white woodwork, or stained 
to match mahogany or weathered oak. 
Either pine, whitewood, or oak can be used, 
and the more expensive woods, if desired; 
but if stained satisfactorily, and that is 
easily done, the cheaper woods serve the pur- 
pose very well. The hard woods not only 
cost more, but the carpenter will charge more 
for working them, because it takes more time 
both in making and in finishing. If you can 
force him to get wood which has been sea- 
soned naturally in the air and sun, it will 
be much less liable to warp when exposed to 
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ee Ee A p with lime-water many 
— ee bey / ie times, or with a solution 
of bichromate of potash. 

Chemical changes of 
this kind are much more 
lasting than stains, but 
stains are much better 
than colored varnishes. Do 
not allow your carpenter 
to use these; they do not 
wear well. 

Woods may be finished 
with oil, shellac, or wax, 
but cheap varnishes pro- 
ducing a quick, high glaze 
should never be used. Fin- 
ishing with shellac, oil, or 
wax requires frequent ap- 
plications, with much rub- 
bing down with pumice 
and sandpaper between. 
The finish, in the end, to 
meet modern artistic re- 
quirements, should be soft, 
dull, and satiny. 

The shelves should be 
adjustable. The simplest 
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heat, cold, and moisture ee en 
than that artificially dried 
in a kiln. He must use 
selected wood also, so that 
there will be no knots and 
cracks. 

Staining is done with 
liquid oil-paints mixed 
with turpentine, and wash- 
ed over the entire surface. 
Any color may be obtained 
by mixing. 

Dragon’s-blood mixed in 
aleohol makes a good ma- 
hogany stain, and Prus- 
sian blue and yellow a 
good green. Raw linseed 
oil rubbed into hard-wood 
many times over and al- 
lowed to stand after each 
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to make it deep and rich 


in color. The natural color of.cherry and and most practical shelf support is a small 
mahogany may be deepened by washing them metal screw without a head. 

















Apple trifle—One pound of apples boiled 
to a pulp with a little sugar, six sponge- 
cakes, two eggs, one-half pint of milk, one- 


half ounce of sugar. Soak the cakes well by 
putting the apple pulp over them, and make 
a custard with the yolks of eggs, milk, and 
sugar. When nearly cold put on top of 
cakes and apples. Whisk the whites of eggs, 
and put on the top, and sprinkle with col- 
ored sugar. 


Coffee creams.—Heat one pint of milk. 


Beat up the yolks of three eggs and one- 


white, and add to the hot, not boiling, milk. 
When it has cooled add two ounces of granu- 
lated sugar and enough coffee essence to 
color and flavor it. Put into a bowl one- 
half gill of boiling water, three-quarters 
ounce of gelatine. Stir it over the fire until 
dissolved, then strain it into the custard, 
which should be warm. 

Rhubarb jelly—Stew some rhubarb until 
soft; strain through a wire sieve. Work it 
well through with a spoon; add loaf sugar; 
put it back into the saucepan again, and add 
one-half pint of gelatine in a cupful of luke- 
warm water. Pour into a mould to set. 
When turned out throw some whipped cream 
all over it. It is much more appetizing with 
cream. 

Lemon mould—Two tablespoonfuls of 
corn flour, six ounces of loaf sugar, two lem- 
ons, two yolks of eggs, one pint of boiling 
water. Put water, sugar, and grated lemon 
rind into a saucepan to simmer ten minutes, 
and add the strained lemon juice. Mix the 
corn flour to a smooth paste with a little cold 
water, and add yolks of eggs; pour on to the 
boiling syrup, stirring well; return to the 
pan and boil well for eight minutes. Pour 
into a wet mould. 

Apricots and whipped cream.—These are 
delicious and ne trouble. Get a good brand 
of tinned apricots, turn out into a glass dish; 
whip till stiff a pint of cream, flavor it with 
vanilla and a little sugar; color a very pale 
pink with cochineal. Pile this high up on 
top of the apricots. 


Tipsy-cake-——One large, round, _ stale 
sponge-cake, one glass and a half of brandy 
and sherry, juice of half a lemon, one pint 
of rich custard. Place the cake on a glass 
dish, make a hole in the centre, and pour in 
over the cake a sufficient quantity of sherry 
wine, brandy, and lemon juice to soak it 
thoroughly; then blanch some sweet almonds, 
cut them into long spikes, stick them all over 
the cake, and pour custard or whipped cream 
around it. The time to soak this cake in the 
wine should be two hours. 

Cold arrowrooot pudding.—Four sponge- 
cakes, one pint of milk, one and one-half 
ounces of arrowroot, two ounces loaf sugar, 
one-quarter ounce isinglass, whites of three 
eggs, a few drops of vanilla flavoring. Cut 
the cakes into thin slices, soak them in sherry 
wine, and lay them around a mould. The 
isinglass should be dissolved in milk before 
using. Boil the milk, sugar, arrowroot, and 
isinglass together, and beat the whites of 
the eggs to a stiff froth. When the arrow- 
root is at boiling-point add the whites, boil 
till quite thick, then pour into the mould. 
Make a custard of the yolks of eggs and 
milk, and pour this over the pudding just 
before using. 

Vanilla cream.—Three eggs, one-half pint 
of cream, one ounce gelatine, one table- 
spoonful of OC sugar, one-half teaspoonful 
of essence of vanilla. Make a custard of 
the milk, yolks of eggs, and one white; melt 
the gelatine in two tablespoonfuls of water, 
and strain it into the custard, mixing it well. 
Whip the cream toa stiff froth, add sugar 
and vanilla, and when the custard is cool 
stir in the whipped cream and pour into a 
mould. 

Snow cream.—One quart of cream, whites 
of three eggs, two glasses of sherry wine, 
two ounces of sugar, peel of a lemon. Beat 
well the whites of three eggs, and add to 
them the cream. Stir well together, and 
add the wine, sugar, and lemon, whip all 
together to a froth, remove the peel, and 
serve it in a glass dish. 
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Baked lemon pudding.—One and a half to 
two cupfuls of bread crumbs, two eggs, two 


lemons, one pint of milk, castor sugar. Pour 
a pint of boiling milk on to the bread 
crumbs; add the yolks of two eggs well 


beaten, and a little sugar, the grated rinds 
of the lemons, and a little piece of butter; 
let it soak for a little while; pour into a but- 
tered dish, and bake in a moderate oven an 
hour. Have the whites well beaten up with 
enough sugar to sweeten, and the juice of a 
lemon. Put this meringue on top, and just 
set it into the oven without browning. When 
baking this pudding never let ‘it boil; cook 
slowly. 

Snowballs.—Boil two ounces of rice, a 
pint and a half of milk, a little vanilla flavor- 
ing, and sugar; when the rice is quite soft 
put it into little cups. Turn it out when 
cold, and put custard or cream around, and 
a little jam on top of each. These look pret- 
ty and are nice. 

Beefsteak pudding.—Make a rich pastry, 
for boiling, of one and one-half pounds of 
flour, butter, and water; roll out about one- 
quarter inch thick, and with it line a well- 
greased pudding-dish. Take two pounds of 
good beefsteak, and cut this into slices about 
four inches long. well, and flour; 
then tightly roll them; fill the basin with 
these, pouring in sufficient water to make 
gravy. The top must be covered with the 
remainder of the rolled pastry, taking care 
to secure the edges. Steam for four or five 
hours, and serve in the bowl. 

Veal pie-——One and one-half pounds filet 
of veal cut in small pieces, one-quarter pound 
lean ham or bacon in small pieces, with but- 
ter. Stew well together in a pie-dish, with 
seasoning and sufficient water to cover. 
When tender add two hard-boiled eggs sliced, 
a small quantity of minced parsley, and 
thyme. Cover with thin pastry, and bake. 

Scotch pancakes.—One pint milk, two ta- 
blespoonfuls butter, four eggs, two-thirds cup 
flour, one teaspoonful baking-powder, and a 
pinch of salt; sift the flour, salt, and baking- 
powder together; add milk, eggs, and butter, 
melted; mix into a thin batter. Have a 
small round frying-pan, with a little lard 
melted in it. Pour in one-half cup of batter, 
turn pan round to cover it with the batter, 
place on hot fire to brown, then hold it up 
in front of fire, and the pancake will rise 
right up. Spread each pancake with jam, 
and roll up. 


Season 
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Scotch broth—Put a two-pound shin of 
beef to boil in six quarts of cold water, with 
a cupful of pearl barley. When boiling, add 
turnips and carrots cut into small dice, a 
cabbage and cauliflower which have. previous- 
ly been soaked in cold water and salt and cut 
into small pieces, a cup of green pease, or 
dried pease soaked, two onions, and leeks. 
Boil for two and one-half or three hours; 
then add some chopped parsley and some 
grated carrot and turnip, if liked, a large 
spoonful of salt, and a little pepper. Boil a 
little longer, and serve. 

Potato soup.—Boil some marrow bones and 
strain them. To the stock add two or three 
onions, cut small, some cut into 
small thin slices, and a large grated carrot. 
Add salt and pepper as required, and boil 
for one hour or longer. 

Shortbread—Seven ounces flour, 
ounce rice flour, one-quarter pound of butter, 
one-quarter pound sugar, one-half teaspoon- 
ful baking-powder. Put all on a table, and 
knead the butter and sugar together, then 
gradually draw in the flour, kneading well, 
and keeping the lump firm in both hands. 
Cut it into two or three pieces, and make each 
piece round or oval, as desired, and about 
one-half inch thick; pinch the edges, dust 
some sugar on top, and place some caraways 
or slips of candied peel on top, and bake in 
a slow oven till a nice brown color. The time 
depends on the thickness of the cakes—from 
a quarter to half an hour. 

Soda scones.—One pound flour, one-half 
teaspoonful of salt, one-half teaspoonful tar- 
taric acid, three-quarters teaspoonful carbon- 
ate soda, buttermilk. Put all the dry ingre- 
dients into a basin, and mix; make into a 
soft paste with buttermilk, sprinkle plenty 
of flour on the board, and turn the paste out 
on it. Roll less than one-half inch thick and 
cut with round cutter; place on griddle, and 
bake for five minutes. 

Dropped scones.—One cupful flour, same 
of buttermilk, two teaspoonfuls of soft sugar, 
three-quarter teaspoonful carbonate of soda, 
one-quarter teaspoonful tartaric acid. Mix 
all dry ingredients in a basin, and add grad- 
ually the buttermilk, beating well with the 
back of a spoon. Have ready a hot griddle 
or iron plate, rubbed over with suet, and 
drop the batter in spoonfuls. One spoonful 
makes a scone. When covered with bubbles 
on top, turn with a broad knife, and cook 
till a nice light brown. 
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NE of the most attractive as well as 
useful methods of needlework em- 
ployed to-day is that of drawing 


threads within a given design and filling it 
in with beautiful and yet very simple 
stitches, forming what seems to be the most 
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DETAIL 


OF AJOUR EMBROIDERY. 


elaborate lace-work. The day has passed 
when we must adhere to straight strips and 
bands in drawn-work; that now 
any design not too intricate is suit- 
able for this work and may be 
changed by it from simple to the 
elaborate forms of decoration. 
In fact, almost any usual embroidery 


almost 


sO 


most 


design may be adapted to the exi- 
gencies of this fascinating needle- 


work, which so greatly enhances its 
beauty and value, and the work is 
enjoyed without that anxiety which 
is usually experienced in starting 
any new elaborate piece of work. 
This work is simplicity itself, so you 
needn’t hesitate to attempt it. The 
finished effect is reward enough .and 
one of the prettiest kinds of white 
work we have to-day, both durable 
and artistic in every sense of the 
word, and withal a most delightful 
change from that regular white embroidery 
we have had for so long. That it is dainty 
and artistic is evidenced by its extensive use 








broidery, 
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by the Japanese, the “ Fayal” Islanders, and 
those people who call it Ajour, being those 
who live in the southern part of Germany 
and in portions of Switzerland and France- 
all of these are recognized as the most gifted 
needleworkers of the world. With this slight 
introduction I feel that you will be even 
more interested to begin and to know that 
with “ajour” there is no particular quality 
of linen required, or thread, or design—it is 
distinctly “ajour,” no matter how used, for 
ajour is the method of work, and not the 
design or material, and it may be used on 
anything that will draw threads, from _ bolt- 


ing-silk to canvas, and with any design, 
whether bird, flower, or beast, that has an 


interior space to decorate. 

So much for its adaptability. In doing 
ajour, if you wish to hold to the original 
work, such as the design here shown, select 
a smooth, fine, round thread linen and clear, 
bold design, a fine thread (lace thread), as 
near the weave of your linen as possible, and 
a heavier-size, smoother-lustre cotton for your 


heavy work and edges. This, with a nice felt- 
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THE SIMPLE WHIPPING-STITCH. 

lined hoop, which is by far the best to use, just 
large enough for your middle finger to reach 
its centre, held easily, needles the proper size 
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for each thread, and your very sharp scis- 
sors, you are equipped for ajour in the best 
style. The hard lace thread is used expressly 
for the lace-work, as you will surmise. I 
have selected a clear design, particularly to 
demonstrate plainly the possibilities of this 
work. It is simply a single azalea and leaf 
all round. No motif could be simpler and 
yet nothing more decorative, as shown in this 
work. In this particular piece only two 
stitches are used, and these are two of the 
very simplest in ajour drawn-work. 

There is much more to this method of 
drawn-work than is usually accredited; in fact, 
a real shading or perspective may be obtained 
by the proper adjustment of fine and heavy 
stitches. You would study what parts seem 
under the others, as for shaded embroidery 
in colors, and what on top, and reason that 
those behind would be darker, and those near- 
er the light lighter: the rest is simple indeed. 
Of course, heavily filled stitches appear dark- 
er, and the thin ones lighter, and you have 
your high lights and shadows clearly out- 
lined before you. I think if our needlewom- 
en would just stop to consider that one little 
problem, so much puzzle and disappointment 
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would be obviated. It does 
not take an artist’s eye to 
distinguish heavy from 
light stitches, and so this 
work, as I say, is relieved 
of that anxiety that usually 
accompanies the starting 
of elaborated needlework, 
and allows a wide scope for 
individual taste and origi- 
nality of conception, which, 
I think, every woman de- 
sires. There are two ways 
of doing ajour. The simpler 
is best, so we will adopt 
that (from experience). 
You may use  button- 
hole-stitch for your out- 
line, as shown in the illus- 
tration, or heavily padded 
satin-work (the first is easi- 
est, of course, but not quite 
so handsome). Do all your 
outline first around your 
figures, and even the solid 
embroidery between, if you 
desire, but that isn’t neces- 
sary, and is simply a matter 
of taste. Pad around the 
figure a little even for the buttonholing, and 
you may throw the edge of this either inside 
or out. The Japanese turn it out, but I think 
the cut-work is always better and more dur- 
able if the edge of the buttonhole is turned 
in against the drawn and cut threads. In 





ANOTHER FILLING STITCH. 


doing it in satin-stitch, work with the drawn- 
work from you; that preserves the most 
smooth and compact edge to that part. In 
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all work, the line where you put your needle 
down is more regular than that on which it 
is brought up; it is good to remember this 
in all needlework. The edges being done, 
you can begin to draw your threads, and this 
is invariably in tiny blocks (see any of the 
demonstrations below). Do not attempt to 
draw your spaces as large as these show 
them, for they are magnified to demonstrate 
to you more clearly. In the fine designs 
usually about three threads are drawn each 
way, leaving three between; in the coarser 
ones four or five may be drawn, but your 
weave of linen alters this, of course, materi- 
ally, and you will be surprised at how large 
a square three threads will make -when you 
begin to tie them in and work on them. So, 
be careful. There is no risk in drawing 
your threads. You needn’t count them—your 
eye can tell readily by the space it leaves, 
and the threads in your weave vary greatly. 
You desire more to have your little blocks 
seem as nearly equal as you can; and don’t be 
afraid to go ahead, because even should you 
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A SIMPLE PATTERN. 

make a mistake and draw and cut the wrong 
thread, that is readily remedied, which is 
unusual with most drawn-work. If this hap- 
pens, draw your thread entirely across the fig- 
ure, and cut at both ends, taking it out. 
Then thread your needle with a thread rav- 
elled from the edge of your linen, and, fast- 
ening securely in your buttonhole edge on 
the wrong side, run it in and out in the 
place of the cut thread, and fasten, and you 
could not find it yourself when your. work 
is done, while the buttonholed edge permits 
of no fraying of the cut thread. 

This relieves your mind, I know, and since 
both counting of threads and mistakes are 
overcome, there’s nothing else hard about it, 
and only a trifle of patience required, for it 
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THE DOUBLE CROSS-STITCH. 


is truly a fascinating needlework, and grows 
so rapidly that one is never tired. 

After drawing off your blocks (in one figure 
of the design at a time), use your fine needle 
and lace thread and whip across these lines 
of threads in both directions, as in the unfin- 
ished part of the second cut. This confines all 
loose threads, and gives a square mesh and 
“body” to work on—almost like a “ filet” 
net. This is virtually the foundation for 
all the ajour stitches. All, though elaborate 
and intricate-looking, are simple in the ex- 
treme. You will find it much easier to keep 
even lines if you both draw your threads and 
weave them with your design in your hoop— 
it holds it taut and firm. After you lay off 
your foundation as above described you can 
then follow out any of the stitches shown, 
giving variety to the design. 

This centrepiece is 24x24 inches, and a 
similar design may also be applied to doilies 
to match it, and it is most appropriate for 
both shirtwaists and underwear. In some 
pieces where there’s a band, or a figure with- 
in a figure, ajour may form the background, 
and the design, embroidered in bold effect, 
stands in relief. This is often used in fine work- 
ing of underwear. A little wreath may enclose 
the open-work, and in the centre either a pad- 
ded satin letter in French embroidery, or one 
woven back and forth by a cross-stitch de- 
sign (as filet is woven), may form the centre 
figure; it is one of the newest and most 
beautiful methods of marking both handker- 
chiefs and fine underwear. Very little needs 


-to be said of the actual working of the other 


stitches. The illustrations are very clear. 
They are given only to allow you to vary your 
work and make it of more interest to you. 
And even in the design here shown you 
might vary them with much richer effect. 
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HAT used to be ealled “™ Berlin- 

work” seems to be coming into 

fashion again. That is, work done 
in wools on canvas in either “cross” or 
“tent” stitch. The cross-stitch is the easier 
and, on the whole, the better adapted to elab- 
orate patterns. If a girl is very enterprising 
and wishes to give a very handsome present 
to some friend, she could not do better than 
work a chair-back and seat cover. The back 
of the chair might be worked in the coat of 
arms of the recipient. Cross-stitch lends it- 
self particularly well to such conventional 
designs. The seat of the chair might be the 
crest only. Care must be taken to do the 
work in the very best grade of wools, as the 
others are liable to fade Sofa pillows 
worked in cross-stitch are always acceptable, 
and many charming patterns (most of them 
old ones revived) are shown this season. 
Hand fire-screens are very pretty, but they 
should be worked in silk on very fine canvas. 
A very little practice will enable any girl 
to pick out even the most complicated pat- 
tern with ease, but for the lazy, patterns are 
bought already stamped on the material. 
When stamped on linen the pattern should 
be worked in the wash linen floss or silks. 
Afternoon-tea cloths worked in cross-stitch of 
heavy white floss are very effective, and can 
be laundered with immunity. 


For a Christmas cake which shall contain 
gifts for the guests, take a large, round tin 
pan, cover it with ordinary pie paste, and 
bake. Cover with soft frosting and invert 
it over a milk-pan filled with the little par- 
cels to be distributed. Place candles in the 
frosting, and cover the sides with little 
bunches of holly tied with red ribbons. A 
guest, or one of the family, may be asked 
to cut the cake. Naturally, this is impos- 
sible, and when the cutter’s discomfiture has 
been enjoyed, the cover may be lifted, and 
the pan of presents passed around for each 
to find the one marked for him. A _ bunch 
of holly should also be given to each. 


A problem for a party of young people is 
to cut a star as Betsy Ross did when she 
made the first American flag, using only on 
eut of the scissors, without withdrawing 
them from the material. 


For the Sunday-night supper, or for any 
other oceasion when the chafing-dish can be 
used, one of the most satisfactory ways of 
cooking cheese is in the making of “ dreams.” 
Cut thin slices of bread as for ordinary sand- 
wiches. Put them together with thin slices 
of cheese, without buttering. Put a small 
lump of butter in the chafing-dish, and when 
it bubbles put in the “dreams.” Fry brown 
on both sides. They are always voted far su- 
perior to Welsh rabbit by those who try 
them. Certainly they are far easier to make, 
and failure is almost impossible. A dropped 
, dream,” with a cup of good coftee, 
is a supper fit for a king. Grapefruit or 
tart oranges make an excellent dessert for 
a supper of this kind. 


‘ 


egg on a 


White silk may be safely washed without 
soap in tepid water and alcohol without dan- 
ger of yellowing, if pressed, when nearly dry, 
with irons that are not too hot. A bit of 
bluing may be added to the rinsing water. 
If these directions are followed carefully the 
result will be a lustre like that of new ma- 
terial. White silk bodices and gowns not 
often worn should be kept in drawers or 
boxes wrapped in blue tissue-paper, with bits 
of white wax scattered among the folds. 


A pretty stock to be worn with transparent 
or thin silk blouses may be made on one of 
the plain featherboned shapes of mousseline 
de soie. Baste on two or three strips of baby 
ribbon, and fagot them together with silk of 
the same shade. Finish the top and bottom 
edges with lace beading and run the ribbon 
through, using for this purpose the narrow- 
est width. Finish at the back with tiny flat 
bows or small rosettes. The mousseline de 
soie may then be cut away between the 
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featherbones. An effective combination is 
narrow black velvet ribbon with a fagoting 
of heavy white silk. 


A charming screen may be made of white 
or unbleached muslin, using two thicknesses. 
On the inside of one piece paste figures cut 
from brown paper or cambric. Lay on the 
other piece, and tack together on the frame 
of the sereen. Use upholstery cord for a fin- 
ish, or, simply turning in the edges, fasten 
with brass-headed nails set rather close to- 
gether. The light showing through the 
screen brings out the shadow pictures. 
These may be of any variety—vines, or de- 
tached flowers and leaves, or figures of birds 
and animals. Grape-vine and woodbine can 
be used in beautiful designs. For the nur- 
sery illustrations from Alice in Wonderland 
might be used. Cats, birds, and witches on 
broomsticks are also effective. In one in- 
stance an old elothes-horse was successfully 
transformed into a beautiful screen. It was 
painted with white enamel, and covered with 
two thicknesses of fine white cheese-cloth. 
Between them were pasted birds cut of col- 
ored tissue-paper, yellow, blue, pink, and 
green, so that the shadows were softly col- 
ored., 


There is nothing so becoming to a foot, be 


it large or small, broad or slender, as a very 
simple black slipper of kid or satin. There 
are always some, however, who prefer slip- 
pers which are pretty in themselves without 
regard as to how the feet in them may 
look. <A girl may rejoice the heart of a 
friend by embroidering her a pair of slip- 
pers to match her favorite evening gown. A 
pair recently made were very fetching. The 
material was a pale canary-yellow satin to 
wear with a gown of the same shade. The 
pattern was a conventional one worked in 
gold thread and yellow crystal beads. The 
buckle was of imitation topaz. Another pair 
were of blue kid embroidered in silver. 


Morning-glories ¢an be easily grown in 
the house during the winter. Planted in 
pots, they will bloom in about six weeks. 
Put three or four seeds in each pot, and place 
near a window. If planted late in the win- 
ter, put tumblers over them until they get 
started. Let them run on a basket reed or 
piece of featherbone, and when it is nearly 
covered, bend it over and stick the other end 
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in the pot, and there will be a circle of blos- 
soms. The vines can be trained on cords, 
and so delicately outline a frieze which would 
be charming in a breakfast-room. Nastur- 
tiums may be used in the same way, and co- 
bea is also a good runner for the house. 


Crocheted or knitted silk ties are more 
popular than ever among collegians. Espe- 
cially favored are the off shades, like old- 
rose, Gobelin blue, clover pink, violet, and 
corn yellow. The knitted ones and those done 
in plain crochet-stitch with a fine needle are 
prettiest and most durable. Shell-stitch is, 
however, often used with the palest colors, 
and especially for ties intended for the 
younger boys. Of course, it takes about half 
the time required for plain crochet or knit- 
ting. 


A girl who paints china will find that a 
breakfast-tray set is a much-appreciated 
present. The set consists of a tray, a tea- 
pot, sugar-bowl, cream-pitcher, hot-water jug, 
cup, and saucer. It should be painted to 
match the cretonne in the room for which 
it is intended. One objection to the porce- 
lain tray is its weight. In that case a wood- 
en tray may be svhstituted,’or a tray of 
Japanese lacquer may be used. 


A pretty cover for a shaving-book is made 
of dark green cartridge-paper or blotting- 
paper, in the shape of a grape leaf. The 
veining is done with brown silk. It can also 
be done with sepia. The leaves are of green 
tissue-paper cut by the same pattern as the 
covers, and held only by the paper-covered 
wire which strings them together and forms 
the stem and the loop for hanging. 


Unless lace insertion is machine-stitched 
on leaving rather a wide fold of the goods, 
it is apt to tear away in washing, and can 
rarely be mended neatly. The following 
method has been proved to withstand the ef- 
forts of the laundress even when not directed 
by intelligence: Lay the insertion on the 
goods and sew the edge over and over on the 
right side with fine cotton, placing the 
stitches near together. Then cut away the 
goods on the wrong side close to the edge. 
The insertion will be perfectly firm. The 
over-and-over stitch, besides fastening tlie 
edge, overecasts the under side at the same 
time. 
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THE DECEMBEARRY’S NICE, BECAUSE 

IT MAKES YOU THINK OF SANTA CLAUS, 
AND CHRISTMAS TIME AND PRESENTS. 700, 
AND WOLIDAYS AND WHAT YOU'LL BO , 

», AND WHAT YOU'LL CIVE AND WHAT YOU'LL EY, 
2h AND THINGS YOU HAVEN'T THOUGHT OF YET. 
wissog SO MEAAY CHRISTMAS, EVERY ONE, 
Maar, AND MAY YOU ALL WAVE LOTS OF FUR t 
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THE PERILS OF FLATTERY IN THE WILD WOODS 
BY CHARLES I. JUNKIN 

Went a-visitin’ t’-day. Been a-playin’ I’se a bear, 
All z’ ladies looked an’ say, Hidin’ ’hind z’ rockin’-chair. 
“Isn’t he z’ cutest sing!” Scared me Gramma mos’ t’ deaff,— 
Wored me beauty birsday ring! Has t’ stop t’ get her breaff; 
Muvver says I isn’t beat. W’en me Muvver comes, ghur-urrr! 


Guess I mus’ be mighty sweet! I’m a-goin’ t’ growl at her! 
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BY FRANCIS BARINE 


ILLUSTRATED BY F. Y. CORY 


Tue Jumping-Jack was gifted with a bright and jocund face, 

And his manner, though erratic, still was not devoid of grace: 

It possessed the charms of vigor and of spontaneity— 

How he jumped for joy when purchased for the Baby’s Christmas tree! 


In his inmost soul he thought (for he had plenty of conceit); 
“It may be that my expression has not been considered sweet; 
But my animated ways are very taking, and,” said he, 

“T shall be the star performer of the Baby’s Christmas tree!” 


“Look at this, now!” he exclaimed, as Aunt Eliza jerked the string 
That depended from his garments. “I can dance a Highland fling! 
Talk about that stupid Baa-lamb, or the Dolly and her wig!— 

What is either to a fellow who can execute a jig?” 


And all Christmas eve, while dangling from his lofty twig of fir, 

He dreamed how Baby, when he should be introduced to her, 

Would ignore the Doll, the Baa-lamb, all the others in her glee, 

“For,” said he, “I quite outshine them on the Baby’s Christmas tree!” 


Christmas morning dawned, and Baby came to view with wondering eyes 
All good Santa Claus had brought her. To the Jumping-Jack’s surprise, 
When she shouted, “ Booful! Booful!” and he bowed with much esprit 
’Twas that simpering, curly Dolly that they gave her from the tree! 


And he saw the Baby clasp that stupid Baa-lamb to her breast— 
Heard her crow ecstatically for the choo-choo and the rest: 
Then, the last of all, they took him down. He felt his spirits soar. 
“Ugly! No!” said Baby, firmly—and she dropped him on the floor. 


And the sad, gray dusk of Christmas day looked on him pityingly, 
Lying, still ignored—forgotten—all alone beneath the tree! 
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CCASIONALLY we feel a natural impulse to emphasize by editorial 
comment the presence in the Bazar of some especially striking feature. 
That impulse is very strong in connection with the publication this 
month of the first chapter of our serial novel for 1908, “The Whole Family” 

-and this time we yield to temptation. 

“The Whole Family” is a composite novel. It 
contains twelve chapters, each written by a dif- 
ferent American author. The idea of a composite 
novel is not in itself new. It has been earried out 
in the past, sometimes badly, sometimes well, but never before with any remark- 
able success. In this respect, therefore, “The Whole Family ” is unique. 

It is a book of distinction, written by authors of distinction—such men as 
Henry James, William Dean Howells, and Dr. Henry Van Dyke; such women 
as Mary E. Wilkins Freeman, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, and Alice Brown. 
Moreover, each author has written in the first person and as the mouthpiece, 
so to speak, of a member of the family—one writing the father’s chapter, 
another the mother’s, a third the maiden aunt’s. The result is a singular 
effect of strength and unity in the literary treatment and development of the 
plot; twelve very vital characters remain with the reader when the story ends. 

In the writing of the novel the authors themselves experienced a deep sense 
of family association, and frequently expressed it. One of them wrote to the 
editor: “ We have actually become ‘a whole family’ ourselves, with our indi- 





“The Whole Family” 
Begins this Month 











vidual likes and dislikes, and our frank domestic criticism. If —— brings 
about any more complications, / shall complain to father!” 
It may be added that — did exactly as he pleased, for every author of 


“The Whole Family ” had absolute liberty in the writing of his or her chap- 
ter—a privilege whose exercise occasionally led to very candid brotherly and 
sisterly comment in “the family’s” distinguished literary circle. 

An interesting feature of the Bazar’s serial publication of “The Whole 
Family” is that the twelve chapters will be printed without the names of 
their authors, thus giving the reader the stimulating interest of guessing 
which author wrote the month’s instalment. The names of the authors will 
be attached to their chapters later. 

Of the interest of “The Whole Family” as a story, Bazar readers will judge 
for themselves. It may be mentioned, however, that during the writing of 
the novel every member of the editorial staff read each chapter as fast as it 
was written, not in the line of duty, but from strong personal interest in the 
plot and its development. Every author was keenly interested in the work 
of his associates, and frequently demanded “ more” before new instalments 
were ready. Two of the most noted writers indulged in a running commentary 
on the story, quite as interesting as the book itself. 

The labor, time, and thought involved in the production of “The Whole 
Family,” from its inception to the receipt of its final instalment, need not be 
touched on here. The “intelligent reader” can easily imagine that, even if 
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WITH THE EDITOR 


she cannot immediately decide which of the twelve authors has written the 
first chapter, published in this number! 





N any family, anywhere, any day, there exists the making of a family quar- 
| rel. For a family presupposes at least two opinions and sets of tastes, 
and perhaps six. To be in a family at all is to meet opposition to the 
full individuality of the individual, as exemplified in oneself. The great value 
of the true family relation is that it teaches an in- 








. dividual to be a social unit and not a free lance. 

The Family and : op . 
the Guaeetl There being two opinions, however, or six, or 
a dozen, one opinion or set of opinions must 








prevail if anything is to get done in the family 
life. It would be a great help to some large families if they would adopt par- 
liamentary tactics and agree on a closure of debate at certain crises. Also, the 
rights of the minority ought to be provided for. The trouble with most family 
quarrels is that the person who quarrels the hardest usually gets his or her 
way. Holding the purse strings is another invaluable family advantage in such 
crises; and for this reason the wife’s allowance should be safeguarded, as giving 
her a financial standing. A family quarrel in a home where an imperious hus- 
band and father holds the power of the purse is a thing of peculiar bitterness 
and revolt. It becomes a guerilla warfare, with no recognized rules of war. 

Needs be that offences come—there is no getting out of that. When hus- 
band and wife are one, and he is that one, it is very united and comfortable 
for him. But the most obedient wife may have sons and daughters with their 
father’s spirit of dominion in them, and as they grow up the family jars 
commence as inevitably as fate. It is the well-known peculiarity of the 
family jar that an altogether disproportionately small thing will start it and 
develop the household in a day into two hostile camps. A high-tempered 
matron died the other day, whose eldest married daughter had not spoken to 
her for five years before her death; and it was all because they differed (in 
the beginning) as to whether blue or green was the proper color for the new 
dining-room curtains. 

The offences must come—but all the same, woe be to him or her by whom 
the offence cometh. If the family becomes a storm centre, it is always some- 
body’s fault. The rule of giving up whenever giving up is not wrong or 
cowardly is the best individual rule. It never yet hurt individual character 
or family life, and so can be safely followed. It is, perhaps, a counsel of 
perfection—but, then, perfection in family life must be aimed for, or even 
a tolerable home atmosphere will not be attained. 





HE evil of the too-costly bridge prize is riotously abroad in the land. 
Women, among whom it originated, alone can suppress it. When, as 
recently happened in a large Eastern city, one hostess steals from her 
brother’s wife that she may buy fitting bridge prizes for her card party, and 
another woman of good social standing strikes 











her hostess, in hysterical disappointment over her 
The Game and failure to win a prize she greatly desired, other 
the Prize women may well begin to look thoughtful. Prizes 





should be abolished wholly, and bridge should be 
played, if at all, solely for the interest of the game. Where is the sane, 
brave, influential hostess who will start the reform? 
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THE REPORTER: HI THERE! STAY WHERE YOU ARE, CAN’T YOU? DON’T YOU KNOW A CHANCE 
FOR A THRILLING RESCUE WHEN YOU SEE IT? 


ITS MEASURE 
“You don’t mean to say that your new hat is 
larger than Ida’s!” 
“ Yes, it is. Three hatpins larger.” 








“ Yes, Hiram, I LIKE YOU; BUT US WOMEN IS SHE: WHAT DO YOU WANT FOR CHRISTMAS? 
FICKLE. J MAY CHANGE ANY DAY.” HE: A NICE WHEELBARROW. 











IN JOCUND VEIN 
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HOW THE NEW COOK PREPARED THE CHRISTMAS 


THE UNSOLVABLE. 


The Sphinx’s riddle had just been answered. 

“ That was easy,” cried the solver. “ Suppose 
she had asked what the present a girl made me 
was meant to be used for?” 

While the cold beads stood on his forehead he gin- 
gerly used a handkerchief-case for a pen-wiper. 
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STRANGERS. 


DINNER. 
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“GIVE ME ROOM, QUICK!” 

“Wor’s DE MATTER?” 

“MAUD HAS TAKEN DAT DIAMOND RING I GIVE 
HER YER CHRISTMAS TO DE JEWELLER’S.” 


HER ONLY CHANCE. 


Stretta: Did she give a farewell dinner to her 
bridesmaids? 

Betta: Yes. She isn’t engaged yet, but the 
cook is going to leave. 
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Written for HARPER'S BAZAR and THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 


Mustaches in the Light of Science 

Nor so many years ago it was the custom 
of men in certain sections of our country to 
wear beards after the manner of goats, and 
even now, in the most rural portion of a very 
rural community, a pleasing example may 
occasionally be found. But such instances are 
rare and seldom noted outside the pages of 
our comic papers, which continue to depict 
in this antiquated guise the guileless toiler 
in the fields. It was a becoming and bene- 
ficial fashion which ought never to have been 
laughed out of existence—comely, in helping 
to frame a benign countenance suitably, and 
helpful, in affording protection, from the 
elements, to the sensitive throat. That the 
whirligig of time will bring a revival of the 
custom we have no doubt, but, judging from 
present indications, not probably in our day. 

For the time, then, we are forced to choose 
between the full beard and the mustache or 
to dispense with hirsute ornamentation alto- 
gether. The very marked American tend- 
eney towards the latter policy is, in our judg- 
ment, peculiarly gratifying and should be 
encouraged in all proper ways. Indeed, it 
is no small pity that our Chief Magistrate is 
not, like Philip V., unable to grow any part of 
a beard; then all of us, of course, emulating 
the courtiers of the Spanish King, would nec- 
essarily go clean-shaven. But, alas! not only 
does he seem to cherish that most hateful 
of all such absurd growths, the mustache, 
but every member of the dominant political 
party who has been suggested as his remotely 
possible successor is afflicted in the same 
manner, and one of them—a quite promising 
one, by the way—displays a luxuriance of 
brown hair upon his face such as is seldom 
seen nowadays. We question whether the 
beard serves the primary purpose of effect- 
ing an improvement in his personal appear- 
anee, but in any case we shall never know, 
because once the people have become accus- 
tomed to regard a political candidate in a 
certain guise, a change becomes suicidal. 


But the matter of personal appearance really 
concerns only those of us who are desirous of 
finding favor in the eyes of members of the 
other sex; the dominant consideration in de- 
termining the most desirable fashion, in view 
of our unfortunate inability to revive im- 
mediately emulation of the wiser goats, is 
vastly more serious, involvirtg the health of 
the entire race and especially concerning all 
women whose liking for intimate association 
with men is satisfied only by close proximity 
to them. 

We come, then, to the danger of the mus- 
tache as recently demonstrated by scientific 
experiments of the highest order, followed 
by conclusive results. Of these the most im- 
portant have been made by a noted French 
professor, whose studies of all questions re- 
lating to the now thoroughly established 
“germ theory” have won for him great 
fame. He enlisted the services of two men, 
one shaven, one bearded, and walked with 
them through several streets of Paris, the 
Louvre, several large stores, finally fetching 
them in a crowded tram-car to his labora- 
tory. There, waiting with subdued expectancy, 
was a young woman who, probably the first 
experience of the kind in the history of her 
sex, had been hired to be kissed. When the pro- 
fessor had made certain, by the use of anti- 
septic preparations, that no germs lingered 
upon the lips of the maiden, the shaven young 
man applied his lips to hers in the customary 
manner. The professor then passed a steril- 
ized brush over the young lady’s lips, dipped 
it into a test-tube containing a sterile solu- 
tion of agar-agar, and quickly sealed the top. 
The girl’s lips and face even having been thor- 
oughly sterilized a second time, the bearded 
man followed the example of his shaven com- 
panion and the sterilized brush and the test- 
tube were again applied. During each of the 
operations the young woman held her breath 
in order that no accidental germ might be 
drawn upon her lips from the atmosphere. 

After four days the tubes were opened. 
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The first, taken from the shaven man, was 
speckled with dots, each of which was a col- 
ony of yeast germs, such as cause mould, 
but are practically harmless. The second, 
from the mustached man, literally swarmed 
with malignant microbes. The long, thin 
tubercle bacillus was the first found, followed 
by diphtheria and putrefactive germs, mi- 
nute bits of food, a hair from a spider’s leg, 
and goodness knows what all—so great a 
variety, in any case, that nobody had the 
hardihood to reveal the results of the experi- 
ment to the young lady. The conclusion was 
irresistible and, for the good of the com- 
munity, is here set down in the very words 
of the illustrious scientist, viz.: 

The microscope shows that each one of these 
cells on every hair is the home of more or less 
dirt and germs. A thorough washing removes 
what dirt and germs lie loose on the outside 
of the cells and scrapes away some that lie 
between. But there are always plenty more ly- 
ing underneath. 

The fine hairs that cover large portions of the 
body are not such catchers and holders of dirt 
and germs as are the hairs of the scalp. Still 
worse than the latter are those which form 
whiskers and beards. But the dirtiest and most 
dangerous, from the point of infection, are 
those of the mustache. 

The hairs of the mustache are always in a 
draft from the breath going in and out of the 
mouth and nostrils. This serves as an ex 
cellent means of supplying them with all the 
dust and microbes that are about. When the 
matter has become entangled in the hair, the 
breath serves to keep it warm and moist, favor- 
ing the growth of the organisms and the putre- 
faction of the bits of dead matter which have 
arrived. 

If any woman could get a look, through a 
microscope, at the mustache and beard of a 
man, she would never let him kiss her unless he 
shaved himself or enveloped his whiskers in 
aseptic gauze. 

Regarding, as we do assuredly, the use of 
aseptic gauze as impracticable on every oc- 
casion, there seems but one thing for all 
ladies—except, of course, widows—to do, 
namely, to minimize the risks attending 
practical osculation by insisting upon the re- 
moval of mustaches. Indeed, we are disposed 
to think that it might be well to go yet fur- 
ther and require shaving of the head as well, 
in conformity with the custom of the older 
and more sagacious residents of Asia, but 
for the fact that this practice is so doubtful 
in origin, so varied in significance, and so 
enmeshed in tradition that vain men, in de- 
clining to adopt it—on grounds that might 
be generally allowed to be more or less rea- 
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sonable—might at the same time invent spe- 
cious pretexts for refusing to submit to 
the one truly requisite reform in relation to 
countenances which, for reasons sufficient 
unto themselves, they prefer to keep hidden 
behind millions of squirming microbes. 


On Ignorance in the Management of Men 

Tuat the modern woman approaching or 
passing through the tiresome middle age 
should attach more importance to the 1aain- 
tenance of her own figure in pleasing out- 
lines than to that of her husband is not sur- 
prising; from childhood she has been taught 
that beauty and grace are essentials of the 
gentle sex only, strength being regarded as 
the main requisite of the other. No partic- 
ular disadvantage, therefore, inures to a 
youth, in the esteem of his fair companion, 
from ruggedness of features, so long as his 
disposition is amiable, his attentions exclu- 
sive, and his prospects satisfactory; but if he 
be fat, his chances of winning favor are cor- 
respondingly slim. It is not that a chubby 
appearance is so distasteful in itself, but 
rather that it is so provocative of ridicule as 
virtually to preclude serious consideration of 
him as a suitor in the mind of a proud and 
sensitive maiden. 

Insensible change of attitude follows mar- 
riage almost immediately, and grows and 
grows until, in the forties, as we have noted, 
undivided attention is given by the female 
to her form; and the male may with impu- 
nity disregard considerations pertaining. to 
his physical attractiveness, if he retain suf- 
ficient activity to be known to the commu- 
nity as a good provider. 

We need not question, the propriety of one 
sex absorbing and monopolizing beauty in 
order to demonstrate the folly of such a pol- 
icy; we may even go so far as to admit that 
greater goodness is the inevitable accompani- 
ment of superior grace, and yet find a fatal 
weakness in the heedless custom. It is natu- 
ral and right that a woman should be selfish; 
but, so being, she only deprives herself of 
full gratification if she fails to nourish her 
husband as carefully as she preserves pickles 
at least, and keep him good to behold and 
long to live. The aged saying that “at forty 
a man is a physician or a fool” may have 
some basis if he be a bachelor; but, if mar- 
ried, he is properly chargeable with no obli- 
gation whatever to familiarize himself with 
the conditions which are conducive to his 
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physical well-being. The entire responsibil- 
ity rests upon the wife, who has vastly more 
at stake, to care for, while pretending to obey 
him. It is his privilege, therefore, to be the 
fool and her duty to be the physician herself. 
And how ill-equipped for the performance 
of this task, however well-intentioned, is the 
woman! Practically all she knows 
is that milk is good for babies, and all she 
thinks is that grown men must have much 
food to feed the furnaces of their physical 
organism. A failing appetite is to her a sig- 
nal of danger, and, forthwith, anxious and 
well-meaning, she places before him tempting 
viands, and pleads with him te try to eat 
more if only to please her, with the inevita- 
ble consequence that he, being weak and 
chivalrous and hating to be hectored and 
wept over, lugubriously yields and adds fuel, 
often fatal, to a lurking disorder. Wilful 
ignorance is at the bottom of all such blun- 
dering; while fatuously striving to save them, 
women kill good providers by the score, and 
then hold themselves to be fit objects of sym- 
pathy because, forsooth, of their self-imposed 
widowhood. 
Frankly, we 


average 


have no patience with such 
There is no more for a 
woman under sixty to be a widow than there 


persons. occasion 
is for her to be a spinster; the average man 
is tough, easily guided, and only too glad to 
conform with any subtle suggestions that are 
not too obviously for his good or too contrary 
to his inclinations. 

Tact is requisite, of course, but this is a 
possession common to all women; the lack is 
in rudimentary knowledge of the demon- 
strated methods of prolonging physical life. 
Take, for example, the simple matter of diet. 
Hardly a woman now alive is ignorant of 
what hers should be; to preserve that corpo- 
real symmetry to which we have alluded she 
has sought professional advice; but did ever 
one hear of a woman paying real money to 
a physician for prescription of a diet to ob- 
viate impending corpulence on the part of 
her husband? For such purposes she relies 
unhesitatingly upon her boasted instinct; he 
smokes too much if bilious, or he drinks too 
freely if growing stout, and she so informs 
him; but the information is not news and 
the truth is so disagreeable to any really hu- 
man man that he feels quite justified in re- 
marking, as he usually does in such instances, 
upon the propriety of officious persons mind- 
ing their own business. His attitude is 
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neither obtuse nor contumacious, but he de- 
sires tactful suggestion of a rational remedy, 
not mere reproachful statement of bitter 
fact, and that is what the woman who has 
failed to equip herself for the performance 
of her duty as a caretaker is unable to give. 
Primarily, therefore, women are responsible, 
through ignorance, for the multiplication of 
tobacco hearts and the filling of married 
drunkards’ graves. We say it firmly but not 
unkindly, as we shall now proceed to demon- 
strate by indicating in a general way how a 
man, having been properly reared, may in 
ordinary circumstances be kept alive and 
working for his family as long as his services 
may be required. 

Much has been written but little learned 
respecting diet since the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, when Luigi Cornaro, at 
the age of eighty-three, set down the results 
of his personal experience in his first essay 
on regimen for the aged, entitled, “ Discorsi 
della Vita Sobria,” published at Padua in 
1558. Thus he wrote: 


There are old lovers of feeding who say that 
it is necessary that they should eat and drink 
a great deal to keep up their natural heat, which 
is constantly diminishing as they advance in 
years; and that it is, therefore, their duty to 
eat heartily, and of such things as please their 
palate, be they hot, cold, or temperate; and that, 
were they to lead a sober life, it would be a 
short one. To this I answer that our kind 
mother, Nature, in order that old men may live 
still to a greater age, has contrived matters so 
that they should be able to subsist on little, as 
I do, for large quantities of food cannot be 
digested by old and feeble stomachs. ... By 
always eating little the stomach, not being much 
burthened, need not wait long to have an ap- 


petite. It is for this reason that dry bread 
relishes so well with me; and I know it from 
experience, and can with truth affirm, I find 


such sweetness in it that I should be afraid of 
sinning against temperance, were it not for 
my being convinced of the absolute necessity 
of eating of it, and that we cannot make use 
of a more natural food. And thou, kind parent 
Nature, who actest so lovingly by thy aged 
offspring, in order to prolong his days, hast con- 
trived matters so in his favor, that he can live 
upon very little; and, in order to add to the 
favor, and do him still greater service, hast made 
him sensible that, as in his youth he used to 
eat twice a day. when he arrives at old age 
he ought to divide that food, of which he was 
accustomed before to make but two meals, into 
four; because, thus divided, it will be more 
easily digested: and, as in his youth he made 
but two collations in a day, he should, in his 
old age, make four, provided, however, he lessens 
the quantity as his years increase. 

And this is what I do, agfteeably to my own 
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experience; and, therefore, my spirits, not op- 
pressed by much food, but barely kept up, are 
always brisk, especially after eating, so that 
I am obliged then to sing a song, and afterwards 
to write. 

Nor do I ever find myself the worse for writing 
immediately after meals, nor is my under- 
standing ever clearer, nor am I apt to be 
drowsy, the food I take being in too small a 
quantity to send up any fumes to the brain. 
Oh, how advantageous it is to an old man to 
eat but little! Accordingly I, who know it, eat 
but just enough to keep body and soul together. 


Cornaro ate of all kinds of food, animal 
as well as vegetable, but in very small quan- 
tity, and he drank moderately of the light 
wines of his country, diminishing his slender 
rations as age increased. He finally died 
without agony, while comfortably seated in 
an armchair, at the age of one hundred and 
four. The mere fact that one never hears 
of a very old stout man establishes the wis- 
dom of the method proposed for the aged; 
but it is equally applicable in middle life. 
After pointing out that, when the period of 
irrepressible vigor which belongs to youth 
has passed away, it is time to see that our 
income of food should constitute a harmoni- 
ous equality with our expenditure through 
such activity as we have, the learned physi- 
cian, Sir Henry Thompson, says, plainly: 


The balance of unexpended nutriment must 
be thrown off in some form or other; it may be 
relegated in the form of fat to be stored on the 
external surface of the body, or be packed among 
the internal organs, and thus he or she may 
become corpulent and heavy, if a facility for 
converting appropriate material into fat is con- 
sistent with the constitution of the individual; 
for some constitutions appear to be without the 
power of storing fat, however rich the diet or 
inactive their habits may be. . When, therefore, 
this process cannot take place, and in many 
instances, also, when it does, the oversupply of 
nutritious elements ingested must go somewhere, 
more or less directly, to produce disease in some 
other form, probably at first interfering with 
the action of the liver, and next appearing as 
gout or rheumatism, or as the cause of fluxes 
and obstructions of various kinds. 

Less nutriment, therefore, must be taken as 
age advances, or, rather, as activity diminishes, 
or the individual will suffer. If he continues 
to consume the same abundant breakfasts, sub- 
stantial lunches, and heavy dinners, which at 
the summit of his power he could dispose of al- 
most with impunity, he will in time certainly 
either accumulate fat or become acquainted with 
gout or rheumatism, or show signs of unhealthy 
deposit of some kind in some part of the body, 
processes which must inevitably empoison, un- 
dermine, or shorten his remaining term of life. 
He must reduce his “ intake,” because a smaller 
expenditure is an enforced condition of existence. 
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What folly, then, for a woman to endeavor, 
through the concoction of special dishes and 
by means of earnest pleadings, to tempt the 
appetite of her bilious provider! Better far 
deprive him of all food till the natural ex- 
penditure has exhausted the income, and 
then resist rather than encourage the raven- 
ings of nature. This is the first and most 
important lesson. 

The second relates to the use of stimulants 
in the form of alcohol and tobaeco. Not so 
many years ago, perhaps even now, in New 
England, all alcoholic beverages were grouped 
as “rum,” no distinction being made between 
the strongest spirits and the weakest of ex- 
tracts of malt. This fulness of ignorance no 
longer exists generally, but a no less common 
error which does prevail is quite as injurious 
in effect. Few women perceive harm in the 
drinking of still wines with meals, and yet 
the most casual observation will convince any 
one that this is the custom which is almost 
invariably responsible for gout, corpulence, 
and general incapacity. On the other hand, 
it is not uncommon for foolish women to 
implore their husbands never, under any cir- 
cumstances, to drink whiskey, being wholly 
oblivious of the fully established fact that 
the least harmful of all ways of feeding alco- 
hol to the system is in the form of good 
whiskey diluted ten times or more in still 
water of moderate temperature. 

Mitigation of the evil effects of the to- 
bacco habit calls for psychological treatment. 
Man is one of the weakest members of the 
animal creation and must be dealt with ac- 


cordingly. While one may, from fear or 
bravado, succeed in breaking from a fixed 
practice altogether, none living is strong 


enough to maintain for any long period of 
time a moderate limitation upon his crav- 
ings. He is a slave of his imagination, re- 
sentful of restrictions and dogged in resist- 
ance to them. The wise and tactful guide 
will recognize the existence of these weak- 
nesses of character and, instead of trying to 
exterminate or overcome them, will seek to 
circumvent them. Having learned from 
painstaking inquiry that the only really 
hurtful smoking is that which precedes the 
evening meal, she proposes, not a hateful 
limitation, but a mere redistribution of in- 
dulgence. Thus, will he not, for example, 
smoke but one cigar in the morning and but 
two in the afternoon, if no complaint be 
made of the number consumed in the eve- 
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ning! This, like any other suggestion tend- 
ing to deprive him of his personal gratifica- 
tion, he will regard suspiciously at first, but 
will presently yield, having reasoned within 
himself that he is not acting under compul- 
sion and therefore has no cause of resent- 
ment, and being wholly satisfied with any 
arrangement, the making of which enables 
him to demonstrate in a condescending man- 
ner his exceptional strength of will power. 

The consequence is that no tax is put upon 
his imagination, no challenge is offered to 
his masculine pride, and he finds little diffi- 
culty in merely postponing a pleasure, whose 
total deprivation or definite limitation he 
would not consider for a moment. He does 
not perceive, and care should be taken not 
to point out to him, that in reality his total 
consumption of tobacco is materially reduced 
because of the simple fact that there is only 
so much time between dinner and bed at 
best—and after a while the hour for the re- 
past may be quietly extended, but this should 
be done cautiously and for some shrewdly 
chosen foreign reason, so that the smoulder- 
ing fires of resentment be not stirred. The 
inevitable -result, of course, is prolongation 
of the life, improvement of the disposition, 
and enlargement of the powers of the pro- 
vider, to the great advantage of her whose 
truly intellectual endeavor so reaps its just 
reward. 

Thus, wives, guide your husbands! real- 
izing that in practical living an ounce of 
meditation is worth a ton of prayer, and was 
so by the Lord intended. 


Another Letter 

Sir,—The satirical way in which you wave 
aside as oversqueamish the demand of a corre- 
spondent that a man be “ good” and “ honest ” 
if he is to recommend himself to a good woman 
in marriage, arouses me to protest. The sub- 
ject is not one for flippancy; it lies at the root 
of society. Deeper than any other social ques- 


tion lies this one of the right kind of father- 
hood and motherhood for the race. 
I have known, some 


Some of the best women 
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of those best fitted for motherhood, have either, 
by their own confession, remained wholly un- 
noticed by men, or from fine, pure motives re- 
fused to join their lives to men who could not 
make good fathers to their children. When 
every woman will insist on the goodness and 
honesty that you dismiss so lightly as unob- 
tainable, we shall begin to raise a race of which 
we can be proud; and until that times comes, 
long hence (but you, Mr. Editor, can help it 
to be shorter), we shall have to continue to be 
ashamed of our race, male and female. 

There is in every large-souled woman an in- 
nate motherhood, a spiritual motherhood, that 
must somehow find its outlet. The opportunity 
for marriage, advantageous or ordinary, by no 
means comes to every woman of this type; such 
women are, on the whole, less attractive to men 
than their shallower sisters; and this is natural, 
since the world holds more shallow men than 
finely spiritual men. Such women will lavish 
their love on the children of those parents who 
lightly and carelessly propagate the race; and 
they need not grieve too deeply when the world 
of males fails to appreciate them. To some of 
them life is one long, sore lack. But I think 
it need not be so. The God who plants in a 
woman the craving for children can also show 
her that mere physical maternity is but the 
shadow of real motherhood. From the latter, 
no accident of circumstance can cut her off. 
Her love will overflow the barriers of family 
that sometimes narrow a woman’s usefulness; 
children not her own will rise up and call her 
blessed; and in their love there will be no 
touch of anything mechanical; it will be the 
pure devotion of a love that she has earned by 
her own intrinsic worth. 

Do you not understand, Mr. Editor? Do you 
not see that spinsters of this kind are one of 
society’s valuable assets, indispensable so long 
as marriage and family ideals continue to be so 
ignoble as they are at present? You should 


neither slur nor tax; you should reward! 
I am, sir, 
M. E. D. 
Peace DALE, Ruope ISLANp. 


The spinster, however large-souled, more 
often does harm than good when she under- 
takes the upbringing of other people’s chil- 
dren, whose natures she cannot understand, 
and whose actual needs she cannot appre- 
ciate. She would much better marry a bad 
man and reform him. 
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THE NEW CHRISTMAS TOYS 


BY ADA STERLING 


even fathers and mothers, who, buying toys 
primarily for their children’s entertain- 
ment, will sit for hours, after the little ones have 
retired, puzzling and laughing over the strange 
tricks that may be done with this or that in- 
genious novelty. Every mother who reads this 
number of the Bazar is probably, even while so 
engaged, thinking over and planning for the 
purchase of Christmas playthings; wondering 
what will be best for the baby whose first Christ- 
mas season this is, it may be; or for those older 
children who require something more advanced, 
something that shall be at once amusing, safe, 
and reasonably durable. Christmas is the babe’s 
day the world over. It is named for a Child, 
celebrated as the birthday of the Holy Child, to 
keep which all children are bidden to make 
holiday. That is why, from one end of this 
round world to the other, children’s shrieks of 
laughter or songs of pleasure resound at the very 
first break of day, when, creeping to the fire- 
place, or to the tree prepared for them, they dis- 
cover the treasures loving hands have prepared 
for them. Just now, however, the mother’s 
problem is, What shall these pleasure - giving 
things be? Shall they be something to amuse 
the child, to stimulate his laughter, to teach 
him, to begin his education, as it were, or things 
of absolutely no purpose but to entertain him? 
Modern theorists insist that the plaything be 
another form of study, a change of mental work, 
a nature game, or something from history; 
something, at any rate, which he will not waste 
time over. However, such insistence is unnec- 
essary in these days, for there are practically 
no toys made with which a child really wastes 
time. As a matter of fact, big and fundamental 
principles of mechanics enter into the making 
of to-day’s toys; principles which may or may 
not be perceived by the child immediately, but 
which undoubtedly will presently become fixed 
in his mind if his attention be directed toward 
them. The thing to do, therefore, in selecting 
the toys, is to decide upon such as will give the 
child most pleasure. If you want a child to be 
happy. and especially a little child, don’t give 
him something which obliges him to meditate, 
particularly if he be old enough to attend even 
the infant classes in school. In those classes 
he sits quite long enough each day for his active 
and growing little body. Don’t provide him with 
toys to enjoy which he must sit still when he 
comes home. A child cannot have too much 
happy movement. It is good to give him toys 
that will train his legs and arms and hands 
and fingers, his eyes, and especially his laughing 
muscles. Better a hundred times to bring him 
to a healthy bodily weariness at the end of the 
day, brought about by romping and laughing, 
than to accustom ‘him to sitting longer than the 
regular school hours, with head and shoulders 
bent over books, the young, soft bones moulding 
themselves into all sorts of wrong positions. Let 
his toys be such as will arouse his risibles. He 
will enjoy them more for the time being; and 
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F veven one has the instinct for playthings; 


you yourself will get the benefit of it later in 
the child’s readiness to go to his crib or cot at 
his regular hour, and in his restful sleep there- 
after. 

Nothing amuses boys more than tumbling toys, 
trick figures of men or of animals that pull 
carts, turn summersaults; balking donkeys and 
race-horses which may be wound up and set in 
a gallop over table or floor, Even the most 
practical boy may be counted upon to yield a 
half-breathless wonder at the absurd little things 
which are not alive yet move about, imitating 
all the little ways of their owners. This year 
there are hosts and hosts of such well-made toys 
—acrobats, performing animals, whole menager- 
ies, to say nothing of railroad trains which will 
run for many minutes at a time, automobiles, etc., 
all of which please little girls quite as much as 
they do the boys. Indeed, the number of per- 
fect toys, toys that amuse, interest, and, at the 
same time, instruct, seems infinitely greater than 
at any previous Christmas-time. Perhaps it 
isn’t, but it seems so. Never, at any rate, has 
there been such variety of jointed, tumbling toys, 
of mechanical performers, of toys with réles to 
play, as it were, and not mere little isolated 
things having no relation to anything else. There 
are tanks and bathing bears, stables and race- 
courses, air-ships of all sorts, jugglers, wonder- 
ful animated Noah’s arks with trained animals 
as well-behaved and intelligent as any Noah 
himself dreamed of, and circuses with troupes 
of performers such as would amuse, could he see 
them, that father of the circus in America, the 
late P. T. Barnum. 

Practically all the new toys are toys with 
ideas. Some are designed to give agility to the 
legs and dexterity to the arm and hand, like the 
game “diabolo,” which has been so remarkably 
popular abroad that even the daily papers have 
printed cablegrams telling how Europe big and 
Europe little had gone mad with enthusiasm for 
it. It is said that “diabolo,” which requires a 
throwing back and forth from two players of a 
sort of hour-glass spool between two sticks con- 
nected by a taut string (though a game of soli- 
taire is described in all the rules that accompany 
the set), is a very old one, like tennis and quoits, 
and that Wellington’s army used to amuse them- 
selves with it. Be that as it may, it has proved 
to be the Waterloo of ping-pong, table tennis. 
and parlor croquet. One reason for this is that 
while a really serviceable set of “ diabolo” sticks 
and the spool costs in the neighborhood of from 
two to six dollars, a practice set may be pur- 
chased for a half-dollar with which children may 
become expert. Celluloid, wood, tin, rubber, and 
other materials are used for the spool, or double 
cone, as some describe it, and it is in this that 
the difference in cost arises. “‘ Diabolo” is the 
game of the year, and the entire family may en- 
joy it, excepting only the very little baby. To 
meet his or her wants there are unusual numbers 
of woolly dogs and cats and sheep, of rubber dolls, 
and dolls of rag and of plush. Even the little 
five-inch rubber rattle-dolls are finer in feature 
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and more hygienically painted and-colored than 
formerly, and all are almost perfectly formed. 
The least lovely, though the merchants talk much 
of them, are the boy and girl dolls dressed from 
head to foot in light tobacco-colored plush, such 
as has become familiar to all the children in the 
past year in the rather overdone Teddy bear. 
These new dolls have beautiful little heads, but 
are given paws in place of hands and feet. The 
girl dolls ery when they are squeezed, as modest 
little girl dolls should, and close their long- 
fringed eyelids just as many other kinds of lit- 
tle dolls do; but they, like the animals whose 
coats they have borrowed, are scarcely likely to 
prove beneficial to children’s taste, since they are 
really little monsters, whose paws make a grown- 
up recoil a little, despite their pretty faces. 

For the bigger boy there are round race-tracks, 
round railroad-tracks, with ingenious and care- 
fully made engines of the latest electric action; 
toy battle-ships; mechanical boats, too, which 
will sail along at a fine pace in a considerable 
body of water; whole troops of mechanically 
moving soldiers; gypsies in bands, their carts 
beside them; and for the more prosaic little fel- 
low, moving-vans, groups of market-men with 
diminutive wagons loaded with vegetables and 
harnessed to mechanical horses which only need 
a turn or two of a key to set them off for 
market. 

In the circus toy sets, all sorts and sizes of 
groups may be had. One at which children lit- 
erally gaze breathless with delight consists of 
a gray elephant and a circus clown, who. is di- 
recting the elephant to climb a table. Another 
is composed of a circus ring in which five odd 
little monkeys tumble about. They are dressed 
exactly like the trick monkeys that are to be 
seen in every circus ring, and their acrobatic 
feats are just short of uncanny, so lifelike are 
they. Some of these sets include a large number 
of performing figures, but even an economical 
group of two or three may be counted upon to 
give any healthy child days of delight. The fea- 
ture of these circus toys, or, to be exact, two im- 
portant features of them, are, first, that they are 
practically indestructible, being constructed of 
solid wood and strung together invisibly with 
especially stout rubber cord. Second, they are 
designed to train the eye and the hand, and, in- 
deed, the mind also, since the tricks they perform 
require cooperation, on the part of the child, in 
the way of careful and exact balancing. In this 
way the little figures supplement, in a really 
valuable way, the kindergarten teachings. There 
is a third feature of importance to the average 
mother’s purse: like the extension bookcases, 
they may be bought a single toy at a time and at 
any time, until the original purchase has been 
added to by an entire troupe of performers— 
beasts, clowns, lion-tamers, tight-rope walkers, 
and all those remarkable personages that are 
encountered in the real tented circus. Yes, and 
more, for there are absurd little Dutch boys and 
peasant girls, who vary the antics of the usual 
circus clown. 

Next to the solidity which marks the toys for 
older children, one of the most interesting phases 
of the season is the number of things made in 
celluloid for -children of all ages and for both 


sexes. There are jointed and stiff dolls of cellu- 
loid which are literally light as a feather, the 
largest sizes of which may be held without risk 
of falling even from the hands of the most help- 
less baby. These have routed the bisque doll al- 
most entirely, for they are unbreakable, unless 
deliberately crushed, and I am not sure but that 
the manufacturers claim that they may be sat 
or rolled upon without danger of breaking. But 
the most wonderful thing about them in the eyes 
of the little girl, whose mother instinct leads her 
“to a minute care of her doll’s person, is that these 
dolls may be put into the bath-tub and washed 
ruthlessly; moreover, they will float on the top 
of the water without the least risk of losing a 
shade of their rosy complexions. 

That reminds me that there are whole aqua- 
riums of tiny celluloid fish, of frogs and crabs 
and lobsters, of diminutive ducks and geese, 
which may be purchased singly or in large and 
varied sets. These, too, float in water, and the 
name given them by the city merchants is “ bath- 
tub sets” or celluloid aquarium toys. 

There are numbers of novel ball sets also of 
celluloid, many of which may be set upon a table 
and be played by several children at a time. 
They are indoor or wet-weather games. One of 
the most amusing of these shows the life-size 
head of a laughing negro boy with mouth wide 
open. In a pocket below there are several large 
celluloid balls shaped and colored like apples 
and about the size of a “lady” apple. The game 
is to throw the light balls into the open mouth, 
not an easy matter when their weight is con- 
sidered. There are dozens of ball games of this 
general character in which dexterity alone 
counts, and others in which a steady hand se- 
cures the game. An amusing block game for 
schoolboys is called sphere-building. It consists 
of a set of neatly fitting blocks of pine variously 
shaped, but well calculated to awaken a real 
interest in architecture in a boy inclined to it. 
There is a small eight-by-ten box, too, which 
contains a game which consists of strips of wood 
on which portions of heads are painted, and it is 
said that out of them thirty thousand odd heads 
may be constructed. The game is to see which 
player can combine the greatest nuwmaber of un- 
repeated heads in a given length of time. 

Some of the handsomest imported toys consist 
of big beetles, grasshoppers, and snails, large 
ones, eight inches or more high.+ They are set 
upon hidden wooden rollers. The grasshoppers 
are painted or, rather, stained green, with a wax 
finish which prevents the color from coming off, 
and they have legs that rise up in exactly the 
angles which the real grasshopper’s legs take. 
The well-made insects cost from a half-dollar up, 
according to the amount of work upon them. 
All these toys, celluloid or wooden, whether 
representing circus animals or field insects, are 
correct imitations of the animals they represent; 
and in view of the wave of nature study which 
still appears to be rising among grown-ups and 
children, these toys, by bringing the younger 
children into the interests of the day and fa- 
miliarizing them in the nursery with the out- 
ward characteristics of some of the animals and 
insects, may be said to have an actual educa- 
tional value. 
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LITTLE MISS SANTA CLAUS 


BY T. EVERETT 


© longer will children address their let- 
N ters to Santa Claus to the North Pole, 

or some other such uninhabitable region 
of the globe, nor will they send their quaint and 
burdened requests for gifts through the sooty 
chimney post-office. The missives of the modern 
boy and girl to Kriss Kringle will instead be ad- 
dressed to Philadelphia, Pa., U. 8. A., and will 
be mailed as all letters are, through the United 
States postal service. A two-cent stamp will 
have to be pasted on the corner of the envelope, 
and the address plainly and neatly written. 

Yes, for Santa Claus—real, living, very much 
alive—has made strides with the times, and lives 
in Philadelphia! 

But listen, little boys and girls! Santa 
Claus—this Santa—is not the person you used 
to picture him. He has changed in person and 
appearance with his advancement with modern 
ideas and methods. No 
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of the Santa Claus Association—one of the most 
unique and worthy charities ever conducted for 
the suffering and unhappy children of the 
poor. 

The big folk who wisely tell little boys and 
girls there is no Santa Claus evidently were not 
in Philadelphia last Christmas. If they had 
been they would not tell the little ones such a 
big fib—for the huge automobiles, gayly decorated 
with Christmas trees, resplendent with golden 
balls, tinsel, and candy, which were sent out 
laden with gifts for the poor children of the 
slums, attracted the attention of people in all 
parts of the city. Not in a great sleigh, with 
prancing deer and bells ringing, did the old 
saint come whirling through the air, the snow- 
covered earth far beneath him, and the cold air 
biting his ears. Nor did he go down the chim- 
ney, squeezed almost to death, and get covered 

with soot—no, indeed! 





longer, ah, dear me, 
does he wear that long, 
flowing, fleecy white 
beard—the beard which, 
on rare and sacred oc- 
casions, would get tan- 


gled in the furniture 
as he moved about in 
the dark, leaving a 


sing'e white hair, as an 
evidence of his presence, 
behind! His features 
have changed; it is 
wonderful, but true; 
they have grown young- 
er, fairer—yes, decided- 
ly pretty! The grizzled, 
wrinkled face has grown 
soft and smooth, rosy 
and youthful, yet  re- 
maining as kindly-look- 
ing, as happy as of 
old; the twinkling gray 
eyes have become brown, 








Instead, “Miss Santa 
Claus,” in the persons 
of representatives—wee 
little boys dressed in 
flannels and fur, who 
sat beside the chauffeurs 
—went to thousands of 
homes in the poor sec- 
tions of the city in auto- 
mobiles and presented 
bundles of gifts. It 
was a Christmas day 
such as had never been 
seen in the slums. 

Last Christmas was 
the third in the exist- 
ence of the Santa Claus 
Association, and to such 
proportions has _ the 
charity grown which 
started humbly three 
years before that the 
old man—the Kriss 
Kringle of our child- 
hood—has been entire- 
ly displaced in_ the 
minds of poor little 
ones of Philadelphia by 
the good little woman. 
Yet the old-fashioned 








and are brighter and 
twinkle with mirth more 
than ever before; the 
hoary hair has_ been 
dyed by some strange 
reviving process of na- 
ture, for it is_ black, 
luxuriant, and _ beauti- 
ful! The warm, red, 


woollen garment which 

he is depicted as wearing in all old picture- 
books, his high, thick leathern boots and queer 
fur cap, have strangely changed in texture of 
material and make. The fact is, this modern 
Santa Claus wears skirts! The truth is, his 
sex "as also changed! 

For Santa Claus is a woman! 

“ Miss Santa Claus, Philadelphia, Pa.,” gets all 
letters thus addressed, and she answers them, 
too. In Philadelphia she is well known, and not 
alone by children. Society people know her in 
private life as Miss Elizabeth A. Phillips, founder 


“MISS SANTA CLAUS.” 





Santa, it must be con- 
fessed, was more partial 
to little boys and girls 
with rich parents, and 
the letters which the poor little tots mailed, 
who ran to the letter- box and got their hands 


and toes frost-bitten, were never answered. 
But last Christmas it was different in 
Philadelphia. Miss Phillips, or the “Santa 


Lady,” as she is known, made arrangements with 
the postal authorities, and no matter if the letter 
to Santa Claus was addressed to Toy-land, North 
Pole, Greenland, or no address at all, all the let- 
ters were sent to Miss Phillips. Then, lo! 
Christmas morning there arrived at the homes 
of those who had written to the mythical Santa 
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a package. It bore the greeting, “A Merry 
Christmas from Santa Claus.” With bated 
breath and staring eyes they watched it being un- 
tied. Then there were shouts of delight, and 
what was most remarkable was that inside was 
the toy each little one most desired. Miss 
Phillips sent gifts to several thousand children 
last Christmas. Not satisfied with this, she 
opened a Santa Claus shop on a fashionable sec- 
tion of Walnut Street, and put up a great big 
tree. My, it was a wonderful tree! There were 
all kinds of candy and toys on it, and on Christ- 
mas all the newsboys and messenger boys of the 
city were invited to come and help themselves. 
With the remarkable success of her work and 
the wide-spread attention it attracted, Miss Phil- 
lips has been busy trying to establish branches 
of her association in all the cities of the coun- 
try. It is her hope that charitable persons will 
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Prominent business men interested themselves 
and assisted her. So much did the work prosper, 
due to Miss Santa’s untiring efforts, that last 
Christmas will long be remembered as the most 
gladsome one of years in ten thousand homes in 
the slums of the city. When Christmas morn 
dawned bright and clear, many a little boy and 
girl awoke in chilly,’ meagrely furnished homes 
prepared to find their dreams of Santa Claus 
only dreams, as they had been for years. But 
not so! Miss Santa Claus had been there! 
Before Christmas Miss Phillips did something 
no other charitable organization has ever done— 
she gave a party to children from the slums in 
the most magnificent hotel in the city. That 
was a wonderful party. To the sumptuous room, 
decorated with glistening icebergs, Christmas 
trees sparkling with snow, and the ceiling dang- 
ling with icicles, came several hundred children— 





THE MESSENGERS OF “ MISS SANTA CLAUS” 


open Santa Claus shops in the big cities, where 
toys and food can be distributed tc the poor on 
the holidays of the year, and the mythical giver 
of gifts will become a living person indeed. The 
headquarters of the association would, of course, 
be in Philadelphia. Through the agency of the 
association charitably disposed and busy persons 
could send their contributions, and have. gifts 
sent to any families they chose to name. 

Perhaps the most remarkable thing about Miss 
Phillips’s work is that she began it alone and 
unaided, yes, with a great deal of opposition, and 
alone and unaided she has carried it to success. 
At first she canvassed stores, asking for dona- 
tions of toys, candy, and clothing. When 
the demands upon Santa’s workshop increased, 
she had little contribution-boxes made, bearing 
the name of the Santa Claus Association, and 
distributed these in public places all over the 
city. As the pennies began to slip into the 
boxes the work grew—and remarkably fast, too. 








GOING ABOUT WITH TOYS FOR POOR CHILDREN. 


children poorly clad, with thin, weazened faces 
and sad eyes, the poorest children Miss Phillips 
could find. They stepped into the marvellous 
place timidly and looked about them with awe. 
In this fairy-land were lovely-faced society wom- 
en, beautiful in evening dress,.to serve them and 
find their wants. Some of the most prominent 
men of the city were present to tell Christmas 
stories. The clergyman of a fashionable church 
began to talk, and the merriment of the evening 


began when a roguish-faced newsboy shouted, 
“Cut it out.” Miss Phillips had provided all 


sorts of confections and cakes, and then before 
the party disbanded each child was given a pretty 
token of Miss Santa’s regard. 

Although Miss Santa Claus concentrates her 
efforts at Christmas-time, she does not confine 
her good work to this one season of the year. At 
Faster she sends her message of sympathy and 
consolation to the poor patients in all the Phila- 
delphia hospitals in the shape of flowers. 
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A Wise Mother 


When she learned the facts, put the Coffee Canister in a far corner 
of the cupboard and began serving 


POSTUM 


to the whole family. The change brought steady nerves, sound sleep 
and good sturdy health. To get the agreeable flavour and sustaining 
food qualities, Postum must be made properly. . 

Therefore, be sure and boil your Postum according to direc- 
tions on pkg. 


‘**There’s a Reason.” 


Get the little book, ‘‘The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 





Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 








Things which are advertised are always the best. 
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NE of the strongest novels of the year is 
() Gertrude Atherton’s Ancestors (Harper & 

Brothers). In this admirable story Mrs. 
Atherton has taken a long step forward in style 
and construction. Her books are always inter- 
esting, always well written. Of Ancestors, how- 
ever, one can speak in superlative praise. It is 
more than good, and its climax—the sane, con- 
tained, vivid description of the California earth- 
quake—is one of the strongest pieces of work to 
be found in the literary output of the year. .The 
story itself turns on that fascinating theme, 
the transplanting of an English nobleman to 
American soil, his interest in politics, and his 
love for an American girl. 

Bazar readers who have followed in these pages 
our admirable serial novel of the year, Walled 
In, will be interested to read it again in book 
form.. It has recently been published by Harper 
& Brothers in a very attractive binding, and 
with the most striking of Mr. Underwood’s ex- 
cellent illustrations. Of the charm, strength, 
and interest of this dramatic story nothing need 
be said here; it spoke for itself during the twelve 
months of its serial appearance in the Bazar. 
It is not too much to predict, however, that 
Walled In will be one of the marked successes of 
this literary year. 

Miss Natalie Curtis has recently published, 
through Harper & Brothers, her long-looked-for 
Indian book—and it is well worth waiting for. 
Miss Curtis knows the American Indian as few 
can know him. She has lived and worked among 
the various tribes, studying the people, and her- 
self learning their various handicrafts and their 
music. The result of all this work and study 
appears in the exquisite volume which Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers have published. They have 
given Miss Curtis’s work an ideal setting. The 
book is not only a beautiful gift, but it is a 
revelation of the life of a people fast passing 
away—a life of which Miss Curtis will be one 
of the authoritative historians. 

In Santa Fé’s Partner (Harper & Brothers) 
Thomas A. Janvier gives to the public a collec- 
tion of those fascinating tales which have ap- 
peared, during the past year, in HARPER’S MaGa- 
ZINE. Every reader will recall the inimitable 
Sage-brush Hen and the audacious Santa Fé 
Charley, and will be glad to follow their further 
adventures. In humor Mr. Janvier is here at 
his very best. 

In The Settler (Harper & Brothers) Mr. Her- 
man Whitaker tells the story of an American 
girl of culture and social standing, who goes to 
Manitoba, and there weds one of the great, crude, 
typical sons of the country. Mr. Whitaker’s 
hero is the type he has described so often—his 
favorite type. ‘The story brings in, also, a Brit- 





ish officer, who makes love to the wife. Various 
complications result, all treated with strength 
and insight. The novel is an excellent one and 
should have a wide reading. 

Mr. Hamlin Garland’s novels are always eager- 
ly awaited by the reading public. In Money 
Magie, his latest book (Harper & Brothers), he 
tells the tale of a vast Western fortune and its 
effect on the life of his heroine. Mr. Garland has 
chosen an unusual situation, and has handled it 
in a masterly way. Money Magic will add to 
his fame, and to the great list of his readers. 

In White Fang (The Macmillan Company) 
Jack London has written a companion book to 
his famous Call of the Wild, giving the exact 
reverse of the conditions described in the former 
book. Whereas in The Call of the Wild the dog 
he describes becomes a wolf and returns to the 
wild life, White Fang, born a wolf, and contain- 
ing only the smallest portion of the blood of a 
dog, is led, by love for his master, away from the 
wild life and back to civilization. The book is 
strong and absorbingly interesting. It is not 
often that we have in fiction anything more 
powerfully appealing than the first chapter, de- 
scribing the pursuit of two men by the wolf pack. 

Professor George R. Carpenter, of Columbia 
University, whose specialty is rhetoric and Eng- 
lish composition, has written a book on those 
subjects which has recently been published by 
The Macmillan Company. The little volume is 
a text-book and an admirable one. It will un 
doubtedly find prompt recognition in American 
schools and among American students. 

The Soul of an Artist, translated from the 
Italian of Neera, by E. L. Murison, and pub- 
lished ini this country by Paul Elder & Company, 
is one of the interesting psychological studies of 
the year. It has been said that the “artist” 
is Madame Duse. However that may be, there 
is no question of the interest of the volume, or 
of the excellence of the translation. 

Under the title Studies in Seven Arts, Dutton 
& Company, of New York, publish a fascinating 
collection of the recent essays of Arthur Symons, 
the English critic. In this volume Mr. Symons 
writes of Rodin, of Watts, Whistler, Beethoven, 
Wagner, Richard Strauss, Duse, and many other 
interesting personalities. In these essays, which 
he has so evidently written con amore, he is at 
his best—and Mr. Symons’s best is very good. 

In From Sail to Steam (Harper & Brothers) 
Captain Alfred T. Mahan, the world-wide au- 
thority on naval affairs, indulges in many per- 
sonal reminiscences, and tells the history of the 
change from sail to steam-power in the navy. 
The result is a fascinating history of the navy, 
old and new. It will have the wide reading its 
interest and authority demand. 
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Style, Economy, a1 Quick Service 


The highest-priced New York tailor cannot give you better or more up-to-date styles than 
those shown in our Catalogue. A glance through it proves this. 


As for cost, comparison 
is convincing. No other house can approach our prices. 


Our service is unusually prompt, 
as we make your Suit, Skirt or Rain-Coat to order in ten days from receipt of your letter. 

You get a perfect fit, and at the same time your garments have 
absolute distinction and individuality. You shop at home, save 
money, are dressed in the latest New York style and get absolute 
satisfaction, or your money back. 


Winter Suits “wer? *6 to 25 


Catalogue and Samples Will Be 
Sent You Free by Return Mail 


Our Catalogue also 7'éustrates and describes the following 
garments which we make to order: 


Visiting Dresses . . . $6.00 to $20.00 
Tailor-Made Suits. . . 7.50 to 25.00 
Separate Skirts .. . 3.50 to 15.00 
Reme-Geats : «..< « « « 8.75 to 18.00 


OUR GUARANTEE: 


If anything we send you is not entirely 
satisfactory, send back the goods at once, at 
our expense, and we will promptly refund 
your money. You take absolutely no risk. 





Our Ready-Made Departments show the latest 
and best in each line at astonishingly low prices. 
Here are goods that you need right now. You could 
not shop elsewhere and duplicate our prices. 

Our Catalogue illustrates and describes the following goods 
which are ready-made: 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Cloaks . $5.45 to $34.75 
Children’s Cloaks . . . . 4.75 to 9,95 
Children’s Dresses. . . . 1.98 to 5.48 
Ladies’ Shirt-Waists . . . .98 to 6.98 
Fur Neck-Pieces and Muffs, 2.25 to 13.50 
Sweaters ..+.-+ +c - O68 te 3.48 
Merino & Flannel Underwear, 24 to 2.48 
Corsets oe « « + © 6 Tee 250 
Miesemes . - © © &@ © 45 to 2.15 
Handkerchiefs . =... . 05 to .25 


We prepay postage or express charges on anything you order from us to any part of the United States; 
this means a big saving to you. 


Write to-day for our new Winter Style Book, sent free, and if you desire Samples of Ma- 
terials for a Suit, Skirt or Rain-Coat, be sure to mention colors you prefer. 


National Cloak & Suit Co., 210 W. 24th St., New York City 


Mail Orders Only Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World No Agents or Branches 








Things which are advertised are always the best. 
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Jane Doe.—The Bazar was glad to have your 
letter, and is interested in your very commend- 
able plan to meet the incidental expenses of your 
college course by doing hairdressing and sham- 
pooing for the other girls. The plan is one, how- 
ever, about which it is hard to advise you, since 
it could only be carried out with the consent 
of the faculty; this you might have difficulty in 
obtaining, owing to their perennial objection to 
establishing a precedent. Would it not be well to 
talk the matter over with the lady principal, or 
with a favorite professor or instructor, telling 
them frankly just what the circumstances are? 
Then if your project does not seem feasible they 
will surely have some suggestion to make which 
would be. As to the attitude of the girls, it 
would be safe to cotnt upon their loyal support 
in anything where the motive is right, as it is 
in your case, and you need not fear that you 
would put yourself in a false position with them. 

Mrs. L. J. H.—Perhaps a little more detailed 
information will be of service to you, in regard 
to the dark spots you find appearing on your 
steel engravings. Such spots frequently appear 
upon engravings which were framed fifteen or 
more years ago, and are caused by the wooden 
backs that were then used for pictures. These 
were of pine, and in time the turpentine in the 
wood forces its way through, and the result is 
discoloration of the picture. The remedy is to 
have it chemically treated, and then a new back 
made to the frame such as the best framers now 
use. This matter of chemical treatment is a 
delicate one, and should only be done by experts 
The cost for so treating a picture measuring 
about 3040 inches would probably be $5. The 
authority on steel engravings in this country is 
a New York man, whose address I am sending 
you by mail, and any work done at his shop 
would be satisfactory. 

Miss A. H. J.—Very reliable dish-washing 
machines, suitable for use in private families, 
are made, I believe, in Iowa. The name of the 
firm making them I am sending by mail. I 
would communicate directly with them if I were 
you. 

Mrs. G. 8. R.—The Bazar would suggest this 
recipe for dry cleaning; it is very simple and 
usually successful: Spread a sheet upon a table, 
and upon this make a layer of flour (ordinary 
cooking-flour) about two (2) inches thick. 
Upon this place your garment, covering it with 
another layer of flour (two inches), and then 
over it all lay the rest of the sheet. The gar- 
ment should be left in this way for from twenty- 
four to thirty-six hours; the longer, of course, 
the better. Black coats and suits may be treated 
in this way, and after a thorough brushing will 
be found to be fresh and clean. 


Mrs. L. 8.—The etiquette in the matter of bon- 
nets, hats, and veils for widows is far less re- 
stricted now than it used to be, and it is quite 
usual to change back and forth from the cus- 
tomary bonnet and long veil to the hat with a 
short veil. Custom is following the dictates of 
good sense, and the hat and short veil are worn 
upon all but the most formal occasions. Your 
own idea of a cloth hat to match your suit is 
an excellent one, and with a veil of Brussels net 
with either a ribbon or crépe border would be 
entirely suitable. The Brussels net would be 
better than a chiffon veil, and probably more 
serviceable. I hope this confirmation by the 
Bazar of your own good taste may help you. 

Mrs. J. 8S. S.—The Bazan is always glad to 
hear from so friendly a reader as yourself, and, 
if possible, to give such information as you ask. 
I. Bayard Taylor’s poem, “ The Bedouin Love- 
Song,” you will find in Volume VIII. of E. C. 
Stedman’s Library of American Literature; 
Warner’s Library of the World’s Best Literature, 
in the volume under T; also in Bryant’s New 
Library of Poetry, and in any volume of Bayard 
Taylor’s collected poems. 2. The story of Abelard 
and Héloise is most charmingly told hy Mrs. 
Abby Sage Richardson, in a little volume which 
also contains some of the letters of Héloise under 
the title of Abelard and Héloise. This you 
could doubtless obtain from a library. In French 
there is M. and Mme. Guizot’s appreciation of 
these interesting lives, which was published in 
Paris in 1853, and any well-informed book- 
dealer would tell you if there has been a recent 
reprint. 3. Robert Hichens is an Englishman, 
born in- Kent about forty-three years a,o, un- 
married, and at present living in Taormina, 
Sicily. He was educated to be a musician, but 
changed his art to literature, and has become 
a prolifie writer. 4. You ask the proper way 
to open an egg. The American would say to 
break it into a glass or cup, but the Englishman 
never permits himself to do other than break 
off the top with one blow of a knife or spoon and 
eat it from the shell. You may remember in 
Penelope’s English Experiences how long she and 
her friends practised the English method in 
preparation for a visit to an English country 
house, and how little it availed them. The 
American way is perhaps the simplest, after all. 

FoorsaLt.—You will find Robert Grant’s 
Opinions of a Philosopher an attractive way to 
read of a football game, or, perhaps, The Story 
of a Football Season, by George H. Brooke. Of 
course Walter Camp is the technical writer on 
the subject. His book on the game is published 
by Harper & Brothers. The Bazar would have 
replied to you by mail, but you did not sign 
your Ictter. 
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Mattress 


But there are sevex more, carefully laid by hand—dzz/¢, not 
stuffed. They make a mattress which can never grow 
hard, lumpy or saggy. ‘It is as comfortable as a new, high- 
priced hair mattress, and has ever so many advantages 
over it. No decaying animal hair, 
inviting disease germs and affording 
a haven for vermin. Absolutely 
sanitary and non-absorbent. 
You can scrub the ticking 
as often as you desire. Also 
dust, germ and vermin-proof. 
The inside never needs remak- 
ing. An occasional sun-bath 
keeps it always soft and springy. 


a. 
Send Postal for Our Free 144-Page Book and Samples of Ticking 


30 NIGHTS’ FREE TRIAL. You may sleep on an Ostermoor for a month and, if not thoroughly satisfied, have your 


money back without question. Full particulars in our beautifully illustrated 144-page book — sent free with samples of 
ticking on request. 





WE SELL BY MAIL OR THROUGH 
Mattresses Cost 
2,500 OSTERMOOR DEALERS , 


Exclusive Ostermoor agencies everywhere—that is our aim; 4'.6"—45 lbs.$15.00 
the highest grad erchant in every place. The Ostermoor - ¢ 
dealer in saur vicbite the ance to ask ws who he is—will show 4'.0"—40 “* 13.35 

















you a mattress with the “‘Ostermoor” name and trade mark 14h “ 
on en attress shi e id b 3'.6"—35 11.70 
dine day check is received, I yoa order of us by mai” =| 31.98 39 40,00 
OSTERMOOR & CO. 26'—25" 8.35 
153 Elizabeth Street, New York Al 6 feet 3 inches long 
Canadian Agency: The Alaska Feather & Down Co., Ltd., Montreal in two ports, 30 conte exten 
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Miss S. M. W.—The colors and varieties of 
silks for waists and dresses that are shown in 
the shops this autumn are so numerous that it 
is difficult to make a choice. You ask about 
the shade; dark blue-green is seen, and also the 
lighter apple green. The burnt bread is the fa- 
vorite shade in brown, although all shades in 
brown will be used. Purple is the dominating 
autumn color, but there is so much of it now 
it will scarcely be a winter color. For a dressy 
waist the white nets with lace trimmings make 
up as effectively as anything. But white silk 
covered with dotted black net, or a light-weight 
mousseline, makes an attractive waist, especially 
when piped about the neck and sleeves with 
some light-colored silk such as buff, mauve, or 
even scarlet. As to waists to be worn with your 
dark blue suit, it would he well to have one 
match in color the cloth of your suit. The silks 
used for waists, as well as dresses, are the soft 
silks such as liberty, peau de cygne, and surahs, 
and you would probably have no difficulty in 
matching your suit. A trimming of a contrast- 
ing color such as electric blue, or the new Louis 
XV. blue, would lighten the waist, and, at the 
same time, not make it too dressy for general 
wear. Herringbone cheviots are used for rain- 
coats as well as the heavier cheviots, but the 
silk rubber coats are probably the most really 
rain-proof. 

Mrs. FE. O. W.—The matter of iron rust on 
wash clothes is always a trying one, particularly 
as it may come from a number of causes not 
always easy to trace. It is quite possible that 
the well water you use, which you think has 
sulphur in it, may be responsible, especially if 
you are still using a copper boiler; there is a 
chemical effect of sulphur on copper which might 
produce the stain you speak of. It might be 
worth while to try a tin boiler and see if you 
do not get better results. If you write to the 
Domestic Science Department of the University 
of California, Berkeley, California, it would 
send you information in regard to putting some 
chemical in the water which would prevent the 
spots appearing. Of course the quick and sure 
way to remove all iron-rust stains is with salts 
of lemon, allowing the clothes to bleach in the 
sun for some time. 

Miss L. A.—There are so many things suit- 
able and attractive for engagement presents it is 
rather difficult to make a choice. But your own 
idea to embroider something for your brother’s 
fiancée is an excellent one, and then, too, it is 
more personal. A pretty centrepiece for the 
table, with or without doilies to match, or a 
half-dozen or dozen hemstitched towels, embroid- 
ered with the initials of the fiancée, are very use- 
ful presents and make good ones for the wed- 
ding-chest. Engagement cups and saucers, and 
often a piece of silver such as an after-dinner 
coffee-pot or fruit-spoon, are given, but these are 
usually the gifts of more formal friends. There 
is no custom in the matter of the father and 
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mother making a present to their son’s fiancée ; 
it is rather a question of inclination and not 
necessary. 

Miss I. P.—The Bazar was glad to hear from 
you and is interested to know that you are 
making a collection of al) the articles on handi- 
work that appear in the Bazar, and I am sure 
it would be of interest to Bazar readers to know 
what use you mean to make of your collection 
when it is completed. You ask for something 
to put into hard water to soften it; there is 
probably nothing so good as borax, and it makes 
the water pleasant to bathe in. The proportion 
is usually about a large tablespoonful of borax 
to a bow! of water, but it may be necessary to 
use more borax. Bran, too, softens water, and 
the most convenient way to use it is to make 
small cheese-cloth bags which will hold two tea- 
cupfuls of bran, and then put these into the bath. 
Bran is very soothing to the skin. 

Mrs. G. M.—In connection with the booth 
devoted exclusively to Harper’s Bazar, which 
you are to have at your fair, perhaps the fol- 
lowing suggestions may be of use: For a year 
or more past the cover of each issue of the 
magazine has been a striking and effective pic- 
ture. Why not mount a number of these covers 
on drawing-board, frame them in passe-partout, 
and sell them for posters? The cost of the ma- 
terials would bf very small, and the labor not 
great. They would make a good decoration for 
the booth too. Perhaps you have already ar- 
ranged for this, but if not, why not have the 
letters H. B. made of evergreen, with a cluster 
of small electric-light bulbs on each, and from 
them long streamers of the same green, which 
would be looped back at either end of the table; 
then, if the back of the booth were hung with the 
evergreen, you would have a very effective back- 
ground for the pretty young woman you will 
have there to take subscriptions. Copies of the 
magazine hung on the green streamers would 
lend a great deal of color and attract attention. 

Mrs: R. 8. D.—And still the letters come in 
in regard to fairs where there are to be booths 
devoted exclusively to Harprrer’s Bazar! The 
Bazar is, of course, much interested in this and 
glad to make suggestions. You will have thought 
of some good decorations, but one can never hear 
too often that any kind of evergreen is more 
helpful than anything else to produce a good 
effect. A very pretty little book could be made 
of scarlet blotting-paper cut into medium-sized 
squares, with cuts into which the edges of pic- 
tures could be slipped. One book could be filled 
with the pictures that have appeared in the 
Bazar on household decoration, another with 
the pictures of dainty luncheon or dinner dishes, 
and so on. The covers of these books could be 
of blotting-paper, too, with a design on them 
done in gilt. These books would not be difficult 
to make and would certainly be inexpensive, 
and you could lure many a purchaser to your 
booth by their bright colors. 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. The Bazar’s correspondence 


is too large to permit an earlier reply. 


Prompt answers by mail will be sent to correspondents who enclose a self-addressed 


stamped envelope in their letters. All questions should contain the name and address of the sender, though not for publication. 


BELLINDA.—Pretty stationery made expressly 
for the invitations to children’s parties can be 
found at most book-shops, or at the large depart- 
ment shops where note-paper is kept. The form 
is printed, and only the names have to be filled 
in. If you do not get this, use stationery with 
some appropriate device to decorate it, and word 
the invitations as: 

Alice Smith 
requests the pleasure of 
Master Walter Brown’s 
company on Tuesday, December the tenth, 
from four until six o'clock. 

It is better not to mention the fact that it will 
be a birthday-party, as this always seems rather 
a hint for presents. For children about four 
years old you should have a variety of enter- 
tainments, so that nothing lasts too long. Have 
a fish-pond where each child throws a line 
fastened to a stick over a screen and gets some 
little trifle tied to the end to pull back as a fish. 
Have the donkey game or some variety of it— 
this is always interesting—and have games with 
music. Have a peanut-hunt and let the little 
people hunt to find the peanuts, which have been 
hid before they come. The great event is the 
supper, and for this have one long table prettily 
decorated at which the children sit when they 
eat. The birthday-cake with lighted candles 
must be in the middle; there should be pretty 
place-cards and little favors—small boxes of 
simple candies tied with ribbons—and the menu 
may consist of sandwiches, cocoa, creamed 
chicken, ice-cream and cake, with milk for those 
who prefer it. ’ 

Mazie.—For your luncheon, for the soup, use 
mates if you have no cups. As a meat course 
for this time of year broilers are delicious, of 
the size which makes two portions. Potatoes can 
be served with them, and pease. Grapefruit salad 
with French dressing. and pineapple and bananas 
with cream dressing, are both good. The pretti- 
est way to serve the cream cheese is to beat it 
up light with whipped cream and arrange it in 
a ring around a centre of Bar-le-duc jelly. Or 
it can be “riced,” like potatoes, and made into 
a snowy mound. The jelly can be beaten into 
it with the cream, if preferred; but this makes 
it look rather too much like a sweetmeat. Your 
home-made wine can be served at any time dur- 
ing the luncheon, the glasses being set at the 
plates ready fer it. You do not say what sort 
of wine: if it is a cordial it is best served after 
the coffee, in the drawing-room, in tiny glasses 
full of cracked ice on a tray. 





Mrs. B. G. E.—For your first wedding an- 
niversary have the decorations, flowers, etc., for 
your tables as much like your wedding ones as 
possible, only, of course, less elaborate. Use the 
same colors, fiowers, ete., if you can. Small 
tables would be better for so many guests. For 
an inexpensive favor at each plate, get tiny 
white boxes such as are used for wedding-cake, 
fill them with sugar hearts with mottoes on them 
and cocoanut kisses, and tie them with white 
ribbon. White place-cards, small, with gilt or 
silver edge, and the name written on them, 
would be the’ most suitable. A good entertain- 
ment for your party would be to give each man 
a pencil and paper. Then allow ten minutes 
for each of them to write a description of his 
wife’s wedding-dress, with no assistance from 
anybody. Let each man’s wife read it aloud 
and correct it. The best description may receive 
a prize, if you choose. This has been tried on 
such occasions, and is always amusing and suc- 
cessful. 

Mrs. G.—For invitations to a reception use 
“at home” cards in this style: 

Mrs. M. B. Brown 
at home 
on Thursday, December the twelfth, 
from four to seven o'clock 
10 Main Street 

For a card-party, your visiting-card, with 
“cards” in the lower left-hand corner and the 
day and hour written beneath, would be suitable ; 
or you cap write formal invitations if you pre- 
fer: “Mrs. M. B. Brown requests the pleasure 
of Miss Brown’s company at cards on Thursday 
evening, December the twelfth, at eight o’clock.” 
There is nothing new in receptions, unless you 
choose to make it a Japanese one. In that case 
you can decorate the house with paper blossoms, 
wistaria, and snowballs, paper lanterns, Japanese 
kakemonos, ete.; and serve tea with rice wafers, 
biscuit, preserved ginger, preserved Japanese 
oranges, with lobster stew and rice and shrimp 
croquettes as substantials—all of which are 
Japanese. Over your table hang a large Japa- - 
nese parasol, stripping off the paper from the 
ribs, and covering them with sprays of cherry 
blossoms instead, till vou get a floral parasol. 

Rupy.—All the bride’s silver and _ linen, 
whether it is given by her own relatives or the 
groom’s relatives, should be marked with the 
initials of her maiden name, not with the groom’s 
initials. This is the American rule; I believe 
it is different in England, where the groom’s 
family name is used. 
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K. K.—At a family dinner, the salad can be 
served with the main course, as you suggest. It 
can be passed, and separate plates, at the right 
of the dinner-plate, be provided for it. The vege- 
tables of a meat course are always placed on the 
dinner-plate with the meat, no matter how they 
are cooked. When there is no servant, one of the 
family may wait on the table between courses, as 
you suggest; but she should have a place at the 
table, and resume it during the courses. It is 
better for one to do it than two or three, as it 
makes less confusion. Bread-and-butter plates 
are used rather than the little butter-dishes, and 
the butter may be placed on them before the 
meal begins, if it saves trouble, while the roll is 
placed in the folds of the napkin beside the 
plate. If hot biscuit is served at a meal butter 
is necessary; but at a formal dinner hot bread 
or butter is never used. A soup-plate at dinner 
is better for soup than a bowl. But at lunches 
bouillon-eups are correct. Lettuce is best served 
for salad mixed ready with the dressing, and 
arranged on the plates to be served as a separate 
course following the meat course. The leaves 
should be left whole, but should not be too large 
to be eaten without tearing apart. If they are 


too large, then tear them apart into smaller 
portions before placing them on the plates. Jelly 


and preserves are never placed on bread, but are 
eaten from the fork or spoon. Bones and pota- 
to skins may be either placed on the bread-and- 
butter plate or left on the meat-plate, as is con- 
venient. Potted cheese is served in the pot 
handed on the tray, with the crackers, jelly, 
etc.,*during the salad course. A spoon or knife 
is on the tray with it, to use in scooping it 
out. The plates should be at each place, 
and the dishes passed to each person to help 
himself. 

Marta B.—Have you thought of a reading in 
which each member could select and read some 
scene from her favorite author or some particu- 
larly favorite selection—prose or poetry? It 
will add interest and amusement to the readings 
if every one is requested not to divulge the name 
of the author or what the selection is taken from. 
Then all should be provided with attractive little 
score-cards, which may be in the form of little 
books with leaves. On each leaf, as a heading, 
is the name of one member of the club. After 
each one has read her selection all the others 
note on the score-cards what they think the selec- 
tion is taken from—the book or poem—the name 
of the author, and about the date of the time 
the article was written. At the end of the read- 
ings a prize of a good book is given to the one 
who has guessed the most selections correctly. 

J. G. W.—For a tea to announce your sister’s 
engagement you do not enclose her card, as the 
announcement is to be in the nature of a sur- 
prise. Nor, for the same reason, had she better 
receive with you, unless you have others also to 
receive. Have the table set with a heart-shaped 
bank of flowers as a centrepiece, with sixteen 
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gilt arrows in it, from which white ribbons run 
to clusters at the edge of the table. And let each 
girl take a cluster of flowers and pull the ribbon, 
bringing out the arrows. Let each arrow trans- 
fix a tiny paper heart on which the names of 
the two fiancés are written, and in this way 
you may announce the engagement when the 
guests go out to the dining-room. Do not have 
seats or places at the table; but have tea and 
sandwiches and salad served, as usual. Have 
everything on the table pink or white, and the 
candies, sandwiches, ete., heart-shaped as far as 
possible. An orchestra is not necessary. A card- 
party that evening would be entirely suitable. 
Invitations can be sent out on your visiting- 
ecards: or an “at home” card can be used, witli 
“ecards” in the lower left-hand corner, and the 
day and hour. Or you can send written invita- 
tions; “ Mrs. J. W. Smith requests the pleasure 
of Miss Jones’s company at a card-party (or “ at 
ecards”) on Thursday evening, December the 
twefth, at eight o’clock.” Receive your guests 
as at a tea, and have the tables arranged, and 
a list of those who are to play at each table 
written on a card and laid on the card-table 
with the cards, scores, ete. Each person can 
thus find his or her place without difficulty, and 
begin to play at will. Favors are not necessary 
at a card-party, and are seldom used. When 
refreshments are served have each table covered 
with a fine linen cloth, and then have the dishes 
handed, or the plates brought in with the por- 
tions on them, as you prefer. The former is 
the more formal. For a farewell dance use the 
same form of invitation as for the card-party, 
and receive in the same way, only, of course, in 
more elaborate evening dress than for the card- 


party. Have your orchestra then, and have your 
floor bare, or the carpet covered with heavy 
linen. The secret of a cotillon is to have a good 


leader, and every good leader has his own ideas 
about figures and favors, so it is hardly worth 
while to make many suggestions. However, 
here are one or two to be submitted to the leader. 
Begin with a grand march, and for that have 
crépe-paper hats, or gilt tissue ones with dainty 
flower trimming for the ladies, or flower parasols 
and candy canes, or Japanese kites, or gilded 
shepherd’s crooks with ribbon and flowers for 
the men. Japanese lanterns make another pretty 
favor for an in-and-out figure. A large red 
cardboard imitation letter-box, with matched 
post-cards for the girls and men, is a good fa- 
vor figure idea. Foils twined with ribbon, with 
powder-puffs at their tips well charged with 
powder, make a good “duel” figure, two men 
fencing for the privilege of dancing with each 
lady. The man who first puts the powder on his 
adversary’s face is the victor. A pair of large 
cardboard dice six inches square can be thrown 
for a lady, the highest throw winning the dance. 
Baskets of flowers, whips wound with ribbon and 
bells, Japanese trifles, bonbon-cases, ribbon sa- 
chets, and glove-cases all make good favors. 
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CARDINAL PATTERN 


Berry Spoon A beautiful gift gives pleasure for the 
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A gift of utility assures future enjoy- 
ment. ss 


The Cardinal pattern combines both 
beauty and utility to an unusual degree | 
=the first quality is obvious, the latter 
Wi = guaranteed by the trade-mark "1835 Ry 
| WALLACE"=silver plate that resists wear. ~ 


Ask your dealer for "silver plate that resis/s- 
wear," and do not forget the word — 


RESISTS. 


Perhaps you prefer giving a’ few 
pieces of Sterling to a larger quan- 
tity of plate. In that case, ask for 
Wallace's Berain pattern. 


Send postal for book "TheStory - 
of Silver and How to Take Care 

of It" to R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. 
Co., Box 18, Wallingford, Conn. 
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Owing to the great increase of correspondence in this department, it is advisable that inquirers make their letters as systematic and concise as 
possible, writing only on one side of the paper, and irvariubly accompanying cach letter with a plan. Letters cannot be answered in these coluinns sooner 
than two months trom the time of their receipt. Subscribers sending self-addressed, stamped euvelopes will, however, receive prompt replies by mail. 
From the letters received it is frequently impossible to grasp the positions of rooms in relation both to one another and to the points of the compass, and 
it is wholly impossible to give a satisfactory color scheme without a clear understanding of both these conditions. The plans need not be well drawn. 


The roughest plan is worth far more than many pages of description. 


L. R. C.—Your house interests me very much. 
I am only too glad to help you with suggestions, 
if I can do so." Your Japanese rooms are espe- 
cially interesting. I should think that your 
Japanese furniture would be even more artistic 
in the room with the green paper than it was 
in the room with the tan and red paper. Have 
some of the plain Japanese raw silk for curtains 
in an écru or fawn color. I would not have the 
reed portiéres by any means. I can think of noth- 
ing better for pictures than Japanese prints 
or some of the colored photographs. Possibly 
you have some of the bright-colored prints. 
These do get a little tiresome after a while. 
They have now some of the soft green and 
brown prints with a gray or brown back- 
ground. These are framed with a brown or 
gray Japanese pasteboard, or Japanese brocaded 
silk mat and a narrow frame to match. 
They are wonderfully beautiful pictures, and are 
considered very rare and valuable. Sometimes 
they are very valuable; but it is possible to buy 
cheaper prints in these colors, and have them 
mounted on the soft Japanese pasteboard, with 
the frame to match, without going to any_great 
expense. I like the idea of the brown Japanese 
matting for the floor. Possibly you can get one 
with soft green figures; you should then have 
some brown and green or plain green Japanese 
rugs. I have not seen any “kakemonos” used 
lately. I think that I would prefer the prints 
I have just described. If you care to use any 
draperies get one of the Chinese silk petticoats 
in brown, dull green, and yellow, which are to 
be found now, and which are charming used on 
mantels or as curtains for small windows. I 
can imagine nothing better than the brown etch- 
ings in the yellow hall; they seem appropriate 
both in subject and in color. 

The dining-room seems charming as it is, and 
extremely artistic. However, I think that one is 
apt to tire of blue and white. With your walls 
covered with blue denim, and with the walnut 
furniture and mahogany woodwork, why not 
carry out a blue, brown, and yellow scheme for 
a change? The blue and dull red Japanese rug 
will harmonize with this, and the blue denim cur- 
tains embroidered with yellow will be the best 
possible beginning. The brass candlesticks, lamp, 
and bowl will carry out this scheme; and you 
can add more brass, copper, and brown pottery. 
Instead of the black and white etchings, have 
some of the Japanese prints in brown and yel- 
lows; some very beautiful ones come in these 


colors. The frame can be brown. For curtains, 
instead of the blue and white crépe, have either 
brown or yellow Japanese silk, or a figured 
Japanese silk in brown, yellow, and blue. Some 
of the Japanese silk petticoats would be charm- 
ing as curtains in these rooms if the windows 
are not too high. I think that you can get some 
cotton materials—Japanese or Indian prints— 
in blue and brown which would make cheaper 
curtains, but would be equally appropriate. 
Indian print bedspreads which cost about five 
dollars come in these colors, and could be cut 
up for the curtains. Chinese yellow, as you 
probably know, is a peculiar dull greenish tone, 
and a blue-and yellow combination is very charac- 
teristic of the Chinese. 

Your house is so interesting that it has been 
the greatest possible pleasure to make suggestions 
for it. I am very grateful to you for your words 
of appreciation in regard to the department of 
“ Household Decoration” in the Bazar, and hope 
that vou will always find it of interest. 

Mrs. L. B.—Since your mantel is mahogany, 
the rest of the woodwork in the room should be 
stained that same color. With a southeastern 
exposure I would have either old-blue walls cov- 
ered with a self-toned or plain paper, brown and 
blue rugs, light brown silk inner curtains, écru 
net glass-curtains, and mahogany furniture, up- 
holstered either in green velours or brown and 
blue tapestry; or you can have green walls pa- 
pered in a self-toned or plain paper, green and 
blue rugs, green and blue inner curtains and 
éeru net next the glass, or madras of blue and 
green. The furniture in this case should be up- 
holstered in green or blue velours or in green 
and blue tapestry. The paper can also be a 
cold tan, and the furnishings—that is, inner 
curtains, rugs, and upholstery—either brown, 
green, or dull red. For furniture you should 
have a table for a reading-lamp, some bookcases, 
a desk, at least two easy-chairs, one rocking- 
chair, and some straight chairs. If you cannot 
afford to have all mahogany chairs have some 
brown or green wicker with velours cushions. 

Miss 8. D.—It will be quite proper to use the 
old Colonial shapes in mahogany chairs, together 
with the Windsor chairs, even if they are painted 
black. It is perfectly permissible, also, to use 
wicker furniture with mahogany. I do not be- 
lieve, however, that I would use wicker, black 
Windsor, and old Colonial mahogany chairs all 
in the room together. Can you not have the 
Windsor chairs stained mahogany? 


—— 
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INTERESTED READER.—I like the idea of having 
the same woodwork throughout your house very 
much indeed. I would like the bog oak, but | 
think that 1 would like a walnut brown better. 

Your idea of having the same color for the 
walls in the different rooms is also very good 
and very conducive to unity. This arrangement 
would have one difficulty in your case, especially 
if you select green as the color. This difficulty 
is that the light in the library and living-room 
cannot be very good, while that in the dining- 
room must be quite brilliant, although there can 
be no sun except in the afternoon. The living- 
room must be quite dark. Under these con- 
ditions I would suggest that you tint the walls 
in the library, hall, and living-room a buff or 
greenish yel!ow instead of green. I would then 
use green in the dining-room. The yellow and 
the green should harmonize perfectly. In order 
to do this the yellow must-have a hint in it 
of the same green as that used in the dining- 
room. Have a wainscot in the dining-room if 
you possibly can. If you cannot have the wain- 
scoting, the stencilled upper wall or lower wall 
will be next best. I myself would prefer the 
stencilling for the upper wall. If you combine 
two colors in the stencilling, let it be the green 
and the same yellow as that used in the other 
rooms. Stone mantels would be appropriate for 
your room, and next to that a dull -red-brick 
facing, with a simple mantel without ornament 
of any kind in the same wood as the finish of 
the room. 

Use green furnishings—that is, curtains, up- 
holstery, and rugs in the library, living-room, and 
hall, and brown and yellow furnishings in the 
dining-room. The curtains in the dining-room 
should be the same color as the walls in the 
library and living-room. The portiéres should 
be green, either velours or Craftsman’s canvas. 
In the south bedroom have cream walls with old- 
blue and brown furnishings. In the east bedroom 


light green «walls and dark green furnishings 
combined with a little blue. In the bedroom 


facing toward the south and west have old-rose 
walls and gray furnishings. 

Mrs. E. R. B.—I like very much the idea of 
one color for the walls throughout your house, 
with possibly one exception, and that is the 
dining-room—which you say is dull and dark. 
With the mahogany and grayish rug, as you de- 
scribe it, I think a soft warm fawn paper would 
possibly be prettier and more appropriate than 
green. If you use the fawn the rest of the fur- 
nishings should be a dull red with here and there 
a touch of green. Have a soft-toned plain green 
paper in the parlor, and the touch of red in the 
rug will unite it successfully with the dining- 
room. Combine brown furnishings with a self- 
toned or plain green paper in the hall. Sirice 
the living-room is so bright and sunny, and the 
rug is dull blue with a touch of red, you might 
have an old-blue paper there, or a green. The 
old-blue would harmonize a little better with the 
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rug, and you could combine blue-green with the 
furnishings in order to unite it with the other 
rooms. For curtains in all thes¢ rooms you 
should have écru net next the glass, green and 
blue silk next the room in the living-room, dull 
red raw silk next the room in the dining-room, 
and red and green next the room in the parlor. 
Where you are not afraid of darkening the room 
madras curtains are very pretty. 

When the walls are inclined to crack, if the 
cracks are not too serious, paper will cover them 
and prevent their going farther. Water-color 
will do neither. In rooms twelve feet high pic- 
ture-mouldings should be two feet down from the 
ceiling and the ceiling tint run down to them. In 
a sixteen by twenty-eight foot room a _ twelve- 
foot ceiling may not seem too high. 

Mrs. L. R. C.—Have a self-toned or buff paper 
in your hall, since it faces toward the north, and 
with it have either brown or green ‘tugs and 
either fumed-oak or mahogany ~~ In 
the adjoining parlor and dining-room ha¥® either 
a cold tan paper, plain or self-toned, of green, 
plain or self-toned. Of course either @he must 
harmonize with the green carpet which you have. 
Since the rooms open so closely, I would treat 
them exactly the same, although, if you would 
rather have them different, you could still retain 
the unity by having a self-toned or green paper 

fin the parlor, with green and brown furnishings, 
and a tan paper in the dining-room also with 
green and brown furnishings. 

If you cannot keep your collection of old 
china in the china-closet you already have, can- 
not you have one built in on the south side be- 
tween the two windows? One with leaded glass 
doors would be very pretty. If you cannot af- 
ford to have a closet with glass doors have sim- 
ple shelves built in like the woodwork of your 
room. Still another possibility is the plate-rail. 
If you have a plate-rail you might have a brown 
and green paper ow the rail, and a plain brown 
or plain green above. 

CurTAINS.—Glass-curtains are always sill 
length now, never sash length. They should be 
placed next the glass so that the shade hangs 
between the glass-curtain and the colored cur- 
tain next the room. In this way the glass-cur- 
tains are seen from the outside of the house. If 
you de not have two sets of curtains the rod for 
the net curtains may be attached to the casing 
inside the window next the room, the place where 
the rod for the colored curtains is attached if 
there are two sets. 

With your tan walls and red rug I would have 
dull red curtains of raw silk, or of some of the 
woven silks which are equally soft. I like your 
suggestion for the triple window in the parlor; 
the sill curtains outlining the sides, and the 
valance across. the top. Instead, however, of 
having the glass-curtains hang from the sashes, 
I would have them hang from the top both at 
the sides of the whole window and between the 
narrow windows and the broad window. 
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What more seasonable luxury, what rarer treat, than a 
4 piece of luscious, juicy mince pie—such as is made with 


HEINZ 


| Mince Meat 


The choicest beef; rich, white suet; sound, juicy, flawless 
apples; Four-Crown Valencia confection raisins carefully seeded ; 
plump Grecian currants, each one actually cleansed py itself; 
ne Leghorn candied citron, orange and lemon peel; the purest spices 
brought from every quarter of the globe—these, 
blended with facilities not available to the house- 
wife, tell the secret of that piquant goodness and un- 
usual flavor for which Heinz Mince Meat is famous. 

If you wish to make sure of having a rea/ mince 
pie, try one baking with Heinz Mince Meat. 

Put up in Heinz Improved Tins, 


alse in crocks and glass jars. 
Other Heinz dainties for Winter are Cranberry Sauce, Sweet 
Pickles, Euchred Figs, Tomato Chutney, Apple Butter, 





Preserved Fruits, etc. Let us send our booklet telling 
3 about all of Heinz good things and how we make them. 
The Heinz 
Are put up without coloring H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, Improved Tin 


-¢ = matter or preservatives. New York Pittsburgh Chicago London 
s 








Things which are advertised are always the best. 
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what to do for babies who are troubled 

with colic, I will reply to them in a short 
talk on the subject, telling the cause and sug- 
gesting preventive measures and means for re- 
lief. 

The most frequent cause of colic is indigestion. 
When it occurs with the bottle-fed infant, it is 
usually because the little stomach is not able to 
entirely digest the curd or casein of cow’s milk; 
or, possibly, the milk is too rich in fat. When 
this trouble occurs in a nursing infant the rea- 
son is usually due to faulty diet, irregular hours, 
or extreme nervousness on the part of the mother. 
The pain caused by colic is sharp, coming in 
paroxysms and at short intervals. During these 
paroxysms the child really suffers, cries violently, 
and draws the little legs up well on to the ab- 
domen in his efforts to expel the gases which 
have formed. These pains will continue until 
the child is relieved. 

A close observer of little babies will notice 
that a colicky baby invariably has cold hands 
and feet; when the extremities are inclined to be 
cold it means rather poor circulation, as is the 
ease of delicate children. To insure good diges- 
tion the blood must circulate freely to the very 
tips of fingers and toes; consequently, help the 
baby along by keeping these little members warm. 
If necessary put mittens on the hands or wrap 
them loosely in bits of warm flannel, and cover 
the feet and legs with woollen stockings. See 
that both mittens and stockings have been 
thoroughly warmed by the fire before putting 
them on the baby. If necessary have hot-water 
bags or bottles in the crib, a little distance from 
the feet in order to prevent any possibility of 
burning. If a mother will take pains enough to 
keep hands and feet comfortably warm, and not 
even for a few moments allow them to become 
cold, she can be assured of better digestion and a 
lessening, if not the entire disappearance, of 
colie. 

But if in spite of good circulation, warm hands 
and feet, the baby has these distressing pains, 
some change should be made in the food. One 
way is to reduce the strength of the food by 
diluting it with water or gruel, another by ma- 
king the food much stronger and giving about 
one-half the quantity; and in either case make 
the intervals of feeding from one-half to one hour 
farther apart. 

If the baby is nourished entirely by the mother 
colie may be caused by the milk being too rich, 
as is often the case when the infant is very 
young. When this occurs it is well to give the 
child from one to two tablespoonfuls of water 
or thin barley gruel immediately before each 
nursing; then allow the baby to nurse only from 


+ 


\ S several letters have been received, asking 


ten to fifteen minutes, according to whether it 
has one or two tablespoonfuls of the water or 
gruel. In a short time the child’s stomach and 
the mother’s milk will become adjusted to each 
other and the trouble overcome. 

If, however, colic is caused by indiscretions on 
the part of the mother they must be modified by 
her; the food must be simpler and taken at regu- 
lar hours and no late suppers or rich food taken. 
Constipation must.be regulated chiefly by laxa- 
tive foods. The mother should abstain from 
strong tea and coffee or their excessive use; 
beverages containing alcohol should also be dis- 
pensed with. If indigestion and colic are caused 
by mental strain or extreme nervousness on the 
part of the mother she had better wean the baby 
from the breast. The measures so far suggested 
are preventives; now, if the baby really has colic, 
something should be done to bring about speedy 
relief. The simplest and best remedy is heat, 
internal and external; give the child, by means 
of a small dropper, from three to four teaspoon- 
fuls of hot water as hot as ean be given without 


* sealding the child’s mouth; try a little in your 


own mouth first. Externally apply over the 
stomach a hot flannel, a small rubber bag filled 
with hot water, or a mustard paste. If the child 
does not get relief from these add two or three 
drops of essence of peppermint to a wineglass of 
water, or a. soda-mint tablet dissolved in the 
same amount of water, and give from ten to 
fifteen drops every fifteen minutes; but remem- 
ber that the water must always be hot—not luke- 
warm. It is also well to assist by placing the 
baby on his stomach on your knee or hand and 
gently pat him on the back. As some mothers 
seem somewhat in doubt as to the location of 
the stomach, in consequence of which they are 
apt to get the applications on the wrong spot, 
I will explain for their benefit that the stomach 
lies about at the end of the breast bone, where 
the ribs begin to separate from it. A hot ap- 
plication placed over this region will be sure 
to reach the right spot. 

Sometimes the colic is confined to the bowels 
instead of the stomach; in this case, an injection 
of hot, soapy water at a temperature of about 
112 degrees will clear out the lower part of the 
intestines. allowing the gas to escape and thus 
afford relief to the child. Constipation is usually 
the cause of intestinal colic. I would not ad- 
vise the use of herb teas, as they do not contain 
any medical properties which relieve colic; it 
is the water they are steeped in which gives 
the relief, and the herb used may upset the 
stomach. For the same reason it is not yood 
to give whiskey, brandy, or gin, as alcohol fre- 
quently retards digestion and causes vomiting in 
children. 
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| The price of food 


Pg You pay money for food more 
Oe > willingly than for anything else—it’s 
the most important thing you buy. 


Fortunately, the best food costs 
the least money; this is not true 


of anything else you buy. 


Quaker Oats 


is the best food for adults or children. It supplies more 
nourishment with less waste and at less cost than any 
other food. It digests easily, quickly, and all of it is at 
once converted into energy of mind and body. 


The best start for any day’s work, study or play, is a dish 
of Quaker Oats 


3 dishes for | cent 


Quaker Wheat Berries Heat in a slow oven before eating and you'll find it the most 


) ‘ delicious form of whole wheat—entire grains — puffed and baked. 
10¢ a package. 

The unusual quality will be an agreeable 
Quaker Cornmeal surprise to you, For sale at all grocers. 
Quaker Rice Crisp by heating before serving. This is the most 


generally eaten cereal in the world and this is its best 
form. Dainty and strengthening.  10¢ a package. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


CHICAGO 
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ADVICE TO 


QUESTION: Would you advise me to have the 
baby sleep with me during the winter? I have 
had him with at night ever since he was 
born, Auqust The baby does not seem to 
be very strong, and I think he would sleep warm- 
er if I had him nights—for the winter, anyway. 
I lost my first baby with pneumonia.—AnxIovUs. 

Answer: After having lost one baby, I can 
appreciate your anxjety about the new baby; 
but I really think the baby would be healthier 
and stronger if he slept in a crib by himself. | 
think it is never healthy for a baby to sleep in 
the bed with an adult; place a little crib along- 
side your own bed; have the room well ventilated, 
but plenty of light warm covering for the crib, 
as where you live it must be pretty cold in 
winter. As crib mattresses are not made very 
thick, I would advise several layers of newspaper 
between the hair mattress and the woven-wire 
spring. This prevents the cold air from passing 
up through the mattress. Do not overburden 
the child with heavy covering or clothing at 


me 
28 


night, but combine lightness with warmth as 
much as possible; for instance, use woollen 
blankets instead of cotton comfortables; a thin 


flannel nightgown in preference to a cotton flan- 


nel one, ete. Tuck the clothing well in at the 
foot and sides of the crib so no cold air can 
creep in; have the sheets well warmed before 


putting the baby in between them. Have a hot- 
water bag in the bed if necessary, and see that 
baby himself, especially his hands and feet, is 
warm before you tuck him in for the night. 
All the night clothing should be loose so as not 
to interfere with his circulation. I am sure, 
under these circumstances, baby will sleep warm 
and comfortable through the longest and coldest 
winter night. 

Question: I have been giving my baby the 
same mixture of milk and water since he was 
one month old. He is now four months. Do you 
think I should change his food and give him 
something more to eat, like oatmeal gruel or 
some soup?—K. W. 8S. 

Answer: As milk and water seems to agree 
with the baby, I would not change it for anything 
else, except ‘to make it a little stronger from 
time to time as the baby grows older; by making 
it stronger I mean to keep adding more milk 
to the mixture—a tablespoonful to each feed- 
ing, say, once every two weeks. I think a baby 
four months old better off without oatmeal gruel 
er soups. Neither contains enough nourishment 
as a steady diet for so young a baby. The in- 
crease, however, should be guided according to 
the baby’s digestion and weight. If he vomits 
or show signs of not digesting his food, go more 
slowly with the increase. If he seems hungry 
and is not gaining, the increase may be a little 
more rapid; a healthy baby should gain some 
weight every week. 


Question: J am a young mother, and, I 
fear, an overangvious one, with this my first 
baby. I get so nervous when I am giving him 
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his morning bath, and before I am half through 
the baby shivers and seems cold. Do you not 
think it would do just as well, now that cold 
weather is coming, to give just a sponge-bath? 
—Mkrs. K. B. 8. 

ANSWER: I would not advise giving up the tub- 


bath. Try to take things a little more calmly 
yourself during this process. With a little 


practice you will soon become skilful, and will 
be able to give the bath and dress the baby in 
twenty minutes. First have all the necessary 
toilet articles and clothing close at hand. Then 
see that the temperature of the room is about 
70°. Have the water of the bath at 98°—test 
this with a thermometer, not your hand—and 
have a little pitcher of hot water near by in 
case the water should cool. Have a large, soft 
bath-apron of flannel or cotton flannel. Soap the 
baby all over, then put him in the tub and rinse 
thoroughly; when you take him out wrap him 
in a large, soft towel, then cover him over with 
the bath-apron, and pat him gently; this will 
dry him except in folds and creases of the flesh. 
He really need not be exposed to the air more 
than two or three minutes at the most. But 
unless the baby is sick, I would not on any ac- 


count give up the bath; it is so healthful and 
invigorating. 
QuESTION: When my baby was born (she is 


now one month old) she had a beautiful head of 
silky, dark brown hair, but now she has lost 
nearly all of it. Is there any particular reason 
for this? Will it grow again? Would it be good 
to use some wash or tonic? By answering these 
questions in the “Bazar” you will greatly 
oblige-—A YounG MOTHER. 

ANnsweER: Do not worry about the baby’s hair 
falling out; it is quite natural for young babies 
to lose their first hair. It will not be necessary 
to use any tonic to induce a new growth; it will 
come in all right in due time. 

QUESTION: My baby is now two months old; 
she was born the 10th of August. I do not know 
what to do about changing her clothes. If I 
keep her in her long dresses until spring, I can- 
not, probably, make the change before May. 
She will be so old for long clothes, and I will 
have to make her-new ones, as she will have 
outgrown these she now has, and I do not want 
to do that. Do you think she will take cold if 
I let her wear short clothes this winter?— 
; o> oo 
Answer: I do not think there is the slightest 
chance of harming the baby by putting on short 
clothes right now: in faet, I think she will be bet- 
ter off for the change. In making the change 
be sure to substitute stockings for socks, and 
let the baby also wear little worsted bootees or 
kid moccasins. If the weather is cool, keep a 
light afghan or shawl handy to throw over the 
lower part of the body when the baby is lying 
down. You can make the first little dresses and 
skirts a trifle long; the baby will soon grow to 
them. 
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While the Fire is Low. 


A hot breakfast in a cozy warm room starts one right for the 


day. A cold dining room spoils the enjoyment of the meal. 


The dining room or any room in the house can be heated in 
a few minutes with a 


PERFECTION Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 


For instance, you could light it in your bed- 
room to dress by, then carry it to the dining room, 
and by the time the coffee is ready, the room is 
warm. Impossible to turn it too high or too lbw— 
never smokes or smells—gives intense heat for 9 
hours with one filling. Every heater warranted. 


4 is the best lamp for all- 
The Ra (4) Lamp round wei e. * pur- 
poses. Gives a clear, steady light. 
Made of brass throughout and nickel plated. Equipped with the 
latest improved central draft burner. Handsome—simple—satis- 

factory. Every lamp guaranteed. 
If you cannot get heater and lamp at your dealer's, write to 

our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incerporated) 
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NEW EMBROIDERED 


BY GAILLE 
\ND-EMBROIDERED collars and cuffs are 
H ever important factors in the neckwear 


problem, and one of the latest develop- 
ments shows quite a radical change in fabric, 
although not on the familiar mannish lines, 
which still seems to be the most popular shape 
for women’s collars. Nor can any model be 
smarter than this linen collar, and Dame Fashion 
deserves a vote of thanks for her decree that 
embroidery should soften the masculine lines. 
Not alone because embroidered collars are far 
prettier and more becoming should we be grate- 
ful, but because even while entailing more stitch- 
ery they are so much easier to make than severe- 
ly tailored ones. 

The use of striped materials for collars seems 
quite an innovation; but percale or madras, 
with colored pin or straw stripes, gives a most 
excellent effect. Of course it is the buttonholed 
edge which imparts the dainty finish to these 
new collars, and the illustration shows how the 
scallops seem to spring from the base of the 
stripes. Generally the buttonholing is the 
same color as the stripes, but a good effect 
may be obtained by double buttonholing— 
first of the color, and then with white out- 
side, as in the illustration. If desired, dots, 
single or in clusters, may be worked above 
the scallops. Material with colored stripes 
one-half or three-quarters of an inch apart 
will be found to give good spaces for the 
scalloping, and as every needlewoman must 
do her own scalloping on these collars she 
must be prepared to work with accuracy. 
As the stitches run straight along the bot- 
tom of the collar, there is no difficulty in 
tracing with a hard, sharp pencil an even 
scallop. Use the thimble to mark around, 
or a button, or else carefully fold a paper 
in pleats and carefully and accurately cut 
a scallop. This will give one a longer pat- 
tern to work with. In any case, fold the 
goods at right angles to the stripes, and 
bring the scallop edges always even with 
this line. 

For the rest, any plain linen collar will serve 
as a model for both cutting and finishing. A 
thin lawn should underlay the striped material, 
and this must be very carefully basted so that 
there can be no puckering when the buttonholing 
is in progress. Both outside and lining should 
be shrunken before setting them together. 

Sometimes the colored stripes are worked over 
in satin-stitch for a distance of a half-inch or 
so above each scallop. Another manner of but- 
tonholing is to work the edge straight, but ex- 
tend the stitches up in a point in spaces be- 
tween the stripes. About a No. 30 mercerized 
embroidery cotton will be a good size for this 
buttonholing, for fine thread is not only much 
slower to work with, but is also more apt to 
wear rough in laundering. 

White percale striped and scalloped with 
black makes very effective collars and cuffs for 
either mourning costumes or the many black 
and white combinations which are now so much 
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COLLARS AND CUFFS 


ALAN LOWE 

in evidence. All the various designs found in 
shirting fabrics, the stripes of dull reds, greens. 
and blues—all these make up most prettily. 
Many of these shirtings show stripes of differ- 
ent colors, and here an opportunity is given to 
have the scallops in one color and dots of an- 
other. It is safe to say, however, that the best 
effects are produced through the medium of 
the monotone color scheme. The girl who is 
blessed with even a little spare time will be 
able to make most dainty Christmas gifts with 
but a trifling outlay of money. 

Odds and ends left over from last summer’s 
muslin dresses will supply the material for ever 
so many of these dainty little Christmas trifles 
which are always useful. One girl searched 


through her boxes, and this was the result: 
There were a number of pieces of sheer white 
lawn, a small roll of a delicately pink rose- 
flowered dimity, another little roll of dimity 
with tiny violets sprinkled over it, and some blue 





A COLLAR SET OF EMBROIDERED PERCALE. 


and white striped muslin. For a friend whose 
principal beauty is bronze-red hair she decided 
to make a set of the white lawn, with yellow 
embroidery. In her box of embroidery silks 
she found a small remnant of gold-colored filo 
silk and a further search of the piece-box 
brought to light a few yards of narrow butter- 
colored Valenciennes edging left over from a sum- 
mer dress of years ago. The yellow lace over- 
handed to the hem of the sheer white lawn was 
very effective and the hem was feather-stitched 
with gold-colored filo. 

The pink-flowered dimity was buttonholed 
with pink silk, and a little full pleated butter- 
fly bow to match was made, with a little white 
lace edge sewed all around it. Violet and green 
both were used on the dimity with violets, the 
one for the scallops and the green for the little 
flat dots that were grouped in the corner, three 
in each corner, these dots being marked by run- 
ning a sharp pencil around another pencil end. 
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Horlick’s \(g 
Malted Milk %) 


riginal and Only Genuine,— 


isa aden —a powder, soluble in 
water—no cooking—made from 
pure, rich milk and malted grains. 
A sample, free, wpon application. - 
It is nourishing, sustaining, satis- 
fying, and is a complete food for in- 
fants, convalescents and the aged, 
as well as a healthful, invigorating 
and delicious food-drink for every 
member of the family. All druggists. 


Horlick’s 
\ Malted Milk 
* 1908 Calendar 


depicts C. Allan Gilbert’s concep- 
tion of Shakespeare’s Heroines— 
Rosalind, Portia and Juliet—cos- 
tumed in the fashions of their own 
times, and bringing to us the 
romance, love and humor they so 
aptly portrayed. Each portrait 
bears the artist’s signature. 

The calendar is exauisitely 
printed in colors, while the reverse 
side displays a series of illustra- 
tions of Shakespeare’s Seven Ages 
of Man, each age being represented 
by anoted character from the plays 
of the great poet. 


Mailed to any address 
for 10c coin or stamps. 


This superb art panel, 94x35 inches in 
size, makes a charming decoration for the 
library, living room, boudoir or den. An 
artistic gift to any friend. 
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Horlick’s Malted Milk Company | « SRS BD AUK, J x F 












706 N. W. Avenue, Racine, Wis., U.S. A. ka OAL! 
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WATER GARDENING 


AISING bulbs in water is an occupation 
R that ought to appeal to the would-be gar- 

dener in the city where water is free and 
where good soil cannot be bought without paying 
a fancy price. 

Chinese sacred lilies and hyacinths are fre- 
quently seen growing in bowls or patent glasses, 
but many others, rarely 
used for a “water gar- 
den,” will give very satis- 
factory results: Chinese 
sacred lily, single Dutch 
hyacinth, Roman _hya- 
ecinth, crocus, narcissus 
(Grand Monarque, jon- 
quil, gardenia flowered). 

These we know to have 
been a success raised in 
water, and there may be 
numerous others. 

Chinese lilies started in 
a dish containing pebbles 
and water during the last 
week of October, then 
kept in the dark for a 
couple of weeks, were in 
full bloom New-year’s day. 
Another year a dishful 
started the middle of No- 
vember opened the first 
flower the day after 
Christmas, and two weeks 
later there were nine 
stalks, each with six or 
seven flowers. If the 
bulbs are well balanced on 
their pebbly bed in a dish 
sufficiently deep so that 
allowance can be made for 
the lifting of the bulb by 
the growing roots, and 
the water kept at a depth 
that will reach half-way 
up the bulb, the plant 
should make a proper be- 
ginning. 

Another bulb that 
equals the Chinese lily in 
earliness is the Roman 
hyacinth. We started one 
in a patent glass Septem- 
ber 12; in a month the 
roots had touched the bot- 
tom of the glass. It was 
then brought to the light, 
and in less than three 
weeks was in full bloom. 

Roman hyacinths were 
also started the middle of December in the 
usual dish of stones and water. One of the 
same sort was started in a hyacinth-glass on 
the same day. The first bloomed the first week 
in February; the other was more than a week 
behind them. Single Dutch hyacinths bloom 
better in water. than do the double sorts. We 





HYACINTHS GROWN IN WATER. 


FOR CITY WINDOWS 
ANGELL 


chose a pink one, “Norma.” This was also 
started in a patent glass on November 8. 
It was kept in subdued light till the roots 
reached the proper length, brought to the light 
about Christmas-time, and bloomed during the 
early part of February. A second bud appeared 
at the end of March. Patent glasses should 
be filled with water till 
it just touches the base 
of the bulb, and kept at 
this height. The inner 
section of the glass 
makes it possible to re- 
move the plant without 
injuring the roots, in or- 
der to supply fresh water. 
A piece of charcoal is a 
further help to keeping 
the water pure. Rain- 
water is supposed to in- 
duce a better growth and 
bloom. After several 
weeks in a cool, dark 
place, if the roots have 
reached the bottom of the 
glass, the hyacinth may 
be gradually moved to 
moderate heat and sun- 
light. The photograph 
shows the “ Norma” aft- 
er it had passed the 
height of its first bloom, 
the third week in Febru- 
ary. Notice the thick mass 
of roots at the base of 
the bulb. No satisfactory 
growth can be expected 
‘without good root growth. 

The Grand Monarque 
narcissus, similar in ap- 
pearance to the Chinese 
lily, having the same 
small white flowers with 
yellow cup, bloomed in 
early March from a bulb 
started in pebbles and 
water the first week in 
October. Another bulb of 
the same kind, started 
December 12, bloomed the 
last week in March. 

The two last-named 
narcissuses on our list 
were dug from the garden 
in January and washed, 
then set in a dish of 
stones and water. They 
budded and bloomed in a 
vigorous fashion in the very early spring. 

Bulbs will not bloom well in hot, dry alr. 
Keep them where it is sunny, but not over- 
heated. Till the roots are well formed they 
must be dark and cool. 

They will add a touch of color and freshness 
in a way that cut flowers never can do. 
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$2,500 


to be Distributed in 600 Prizes 


FOR A LINE 


to complete a 


LIMERICK 


about 


Pantacote Leather 


Pantasote leather is better than real leather and costs only one-third as much, 
Waterproof, fireproof and greaseproof. Nothing equals it for upholstery. 


CONTEST FREE TO ALL 


To enter contest you need do nothing but fill out last line 
of limerick herewith and mail to us and it will be placed be- 
fore the judges. We suggest however that you send for 


OUR FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET ay 


which contains a free sample of Pantasote, and gives AAS” 
list of prizes and also contains nine other limericks £7 >” 
each having the last line blank, thus giving each /S~” 


competitor ten chances of winning a prize,asthe (A> This 
best lines suggested for any of the ten a is the 
limericks will be awarded the prizes. — 2 ick 
° . a. P mer Cc 
There are 600 prizes and so there’s plenty to oe 
go around. Don’t delay a minute, but <°” Said the pretty and thrifty 
send coupon or write out limerick on Ko 7 young bride, 
another sheet of paper, fill out last line Ay)” 3 bi nny will now 
and mail to With = couc and some chairs 
a: = eres— 
The Pantasote Company i asain ee ae 
Limerick Dept. Aa 
55 Bowling Green Bidd.. J.” 
New York. Oa 
If possible, visit our ex- Se 
tensive showrooms at = 
z Woot path — New Sora 
> s + 
uaa, iY ST | ee LOS on 








/  ADDRESS...... 
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KNITTED AND CROCHETED NECKTIES 


BY GAILLE 


always a serious problem, and although 

many a girl would fain bestow some bit 
of her own handiwork, her common sense rescues 
both herself and the man from some of the many 
impossible creations which are summed up under 
the heading, “ Gifts for men.” 

That crocheted and knitted ties are quite in 
the height of fashion is a consoling thought. 

The amount of silk required for a tie depends 
somewhat upon one’s manner of working, but 
two spools of crochet-silk are generally sufficient, 
although when one works very tightly a portion 
of a third ball will be required. As the ties pull 
a little narrower in tying, sixty stitches will 
not be too many to cast on, twenty on each 
needle. Knit fifteen inches and then narrow, de- 
creasing one stitch at the beginning of the first 
needle and at the end of the third. Decrease every 
other row until there are only twenty-four 
stitches, then knit a strip of thirteen to fourteen 
inches, according to the size neck one wishes to 
fit. After this increase in alternate rows, after 
the manner of the decreasing, until sixty stitches 
again appear. Knit for seven inches, and then 
bind off, sewing up the ends. 

The old-time piqué-stitch is a very good one 
for a necktie. Six rows are knit after this 
manner-—five purl stitches and one plain from 
behind. Seventh row: purl two, knit one from 
behind; purl five, knit one from behind, and so 
on to the end of the line. Knit six rows like 
this, then repeat from the first. If stocking- 
stitch is to be simulated one must knit one row 
and purl the next—knitting all plain will give 
one garter-stitch. 

Two suitable stitches are given for crochet ties. 
The first is single crochet back and forth, but 
putting one’s needle in under the forward thread 
of the stitch beneath makes the little horizontal 


[ J vaiways and inexpensive gifts for men are 





A KNITTED TIE IN PIQUE STITCH. 


ALAN LOWE 





A SINGLE CROCHET-STITCH. 


line. A tie in this stitch, unlike most crocheting, 
is better double, like the knit ones. Chain fifty- 
six and single crochet back and forth fifteen 
inches, then decrease on alternate rows until 
you have twenty-four stitches. Crochet fourteen 
inches and widen again to fifty-six, continuing 
till a strip is of sufficient length. Sew the edges 
together, and the ends, so that the seam comes 
down the middle of the tie. 

Shell-stitch ties are crocheted single. Chain 
twenty-nine, turn, skipping two chains, make 
seven double crochets in 3 d. Skip two and 





SHELL PATTERN FOR CROCHETING A NECKTIE. 


make one single crochet in next, skip two and 
repeat the shell of seven doubles, and so on, till 
five shells are made. Second row: chain three 
and make first shell of seven doubles in last 
single crochet of first line, then single crochet 
in fourth stitch of shell, and so on, fitting each 
shell in the hollow of the lines below. Crochet 
fifteen inches of this strip, and then narrow to 
two and one-half shells, continuing this for 
fourteen inches, and then widening again to five 
shells and crochet seven inches. 
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EMPRESS 


This stunning Skirt, in any color, will be sent, prepaid, subject 


to your full approval. 
This splendid petticoat has a deep 12-inch 


flounce in threesections put together with hem ; rows 
of five-needle shirrings topof each section. ‘Top sec- 
tion has three pin tucks. Underflounce and dust 


We guarantee “Silver-silk” to wear one year, and will replace 
this petticoat without expense, if it splits or tears within that time. 


Examine the petticoat we send you in your 
own home. If you are satisfied that it is the equal 
in beauty, fit, and style, and better in durability 
than any skirt you have ever owned, keepit. Ifyou 
are not satisfied send it back at our expense and your 


In appearance, lustre, lightness and rustle it resembles taffeta silk, but it is not taf- 
feta silk, it is a fabric that is from three to four times more durable, for no matter 
how hard or how constantly you wear it, it will not split or crack in the wearing. 

Fill out the order coupon and mail it to us with money order for $2.50. In about 10 days from 
the time we receive your order your petticoat will be placed in your hands. 


Thousands of America’s finest dressed women 
have already taken advantage of this offer, and 
re-orders for duplicates in other colors are pouring 
in from them and from their friends who have seen 
these petticoats. Send to-day and tell your friends ; 
they, too, will be glad to know. 


SUFFOLK SILK COMPANY 
Box 3233-H, Boston, Mass. 


Let us send you one of these beautiful petticoats 


made of our Rustling ¢¢ SILVER- 








for only 


$2.50 


ruffe, The petticoat is beautifully proportioned, 
fits perfectly, and is graduated to an unusually full 
flare. It is §%4 yards around the sweep. (The 
usual petticoat measures about 4 yards.) 


money will be refunded in full by return mail. We 
make this offer to introduce and advertise <«¢Silver- 
silk,’” and send you this stylish, beautiful petticoat, 
ready to put on and wear, so that you can fairly 
judge the merits of this new and remarkable fabric, 








ORDER COUPON 


CUT THIS OUT Now 
Please send me an Empress ‘‘Silver-silk’’ Petticoat 


— Style Color 





Front Length____________ Around Hips 


Waist Ha 
Write name and address in margin. 
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HE making of a fur coat is not a task 
which is undertaken by many home dress- 
makers. Only those who have had special 
training in the handling of fur would be likely 
to undertake such a task. But in these days of 
the remarkably clever and good copies of fur 
which are made in cloth, a new field for home 
work is opened. There are cloths that are so 





FUR OR VELVET COAT. 


‘ 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 653 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure 
Price, 25 cents. 
Quantity of material : 9 yards 21 inches or 444 yards 44 inches 





BACK VIEW OF NO. 653. 


good a copy of the Russian pony-skin, which is 
now so much worn, that they would at a little 
distance deceive the average woman and many 
above the average in experience. Of course these 
cloths are frankly imitations and are sold as 
such. But with so good an effect there is no 
reason why the cloth should not be made into 
handsome garments. It is a mistake to make 
such coats with elaborate trimmings. Simplicity 
and a good tailor finish will do more to make 
them acceptable and smart than the most stri- 
king of decoration. 

The smart model shown on this page, No. 653, 
is a good one for cutting these fur-cloth coats, 
and velvet coats, too, for winter use. 
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“SKINNERS SATIN 


KINNER’S SATINS were the first ever guaranteed for wear. 
For 59 years, 1848-1907, Skinner’s goods have been the 
Standard. Our competitors may IMITATE the goods and 
COPY the red Selvage, but they dare not use the name Skinner’s 
Satin. Accept nothing “just as good.’’ Skinner's Satins are 
guaranteed to wear two seasons. 


Write Dept. D, 107-109 Bleecker Street, New York City, for our 
booklet, “A Story of Silks and Satins,” illustrated in colors, con- 
taining an interesting account of the Great Mill River Disaster of 1874. 


ESTABLISHED 1848 


WILLIAM SKINNER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
New York Philadelphia Chicago Boston 


Look for the name 3 : Look for the name 
Skinner's Satin on —— Skinner’s Satin on 
the selvage. . the selvage. 
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WISE woman, tired of house-cleaning and 
A the care of little things, has said that she 

welcomes no gift which is not “ something 
to eat or to wear.” She probably had already 
a houseful of books, pictures, and bric-A-brac. 
We are not all so well satisfied, and yet there 
are times when we reach the point of agreeing 
with her. We also reach the point, notably at 
this season of the year, of wondering what would 
make a good gift for our boys and men for an 
imminent birthday or the coming Christmas. 
Something to wear solves the problem. 

The bath-robe pictured here may be cut out 
of a blanket if you want a woollen one, or of 
Turkish towelling if you prefer cotton. And the 
cotton has most definite advantages, let me as- 
sure the doubtful ones, as it is warm enough for 
winter use, and does not need to be put away in 
camphor for summer, but may hang in your boy’s 
closet year in and year out. It will take five 
yards of twenty-seven-inch material to cut 
the bath-robe for a boy of eight years, with 
one-eighth yard more for each size larger. 

The possession of a house coat, in which 
he may read and smoke and lounge about 
in his own room without thinking of 
creases, is a joy to almost every man or 

























































































THE BOY’S BATH-ROBE. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 651. 
Sizes, 8, 10, 12, 14, and 16 years. 
Price, 25 cents 
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A YOUNG MAN’S HOUSE COAT. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 652 
Sizes, 32 to 44 inches chest measure. 
Price, 15 cents. 


half-grown youth; and while exceedingly good 
ones may be bought in the large department 
stores, many women are not near enough to the 
big towns to have the chance of choosing. Such 
a coat is easy to make, and has much better 
wearing qualities as well as much more senti- 
mental value if made by a man’s mother, wife, 
or sweetheart. 

The quantity of material required is two and 
one-half yards of double-fold cloth for the small- 
est size, with an additional allowance of one- 
eighth yard for each size larger. The edges 
are bound with a bias fold of satin, silk, or 
cloth. Double-face material is often used, or a 
contrasting color is chosen for collar, euffs, and 
pocket flaps. The coat should be comfortably 
loose, and warm enough to be comfortable when 
the daytime cqat and waistcoat have been re- 
moved. A generous allowance of pockets is al- 
ways best for any garment for a man. Severe 
tailor finish is most appropriate, but a pretty 
silk cord frog should be used as a fastening at 
the front. 
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The One Soap for You 


““Watch the Results” 


How many toilet soaps have you tried—scores? 
How many have disappointed you—scores ? 


No matter what your experience has been with 
ordinary toilet soap, we ask you to try one cake of 
RESINOL. You will like it. It will please you. 
It will surprise you. It will do your skin good. 


RESINOL SOAP used faithfully for thirty days 
will do more for a poor complexion or dry, impover- 
ished skin than any one factor. It is a salient skin 
food and nourisher. It is as welcome to the pores of 
the skin as a gentle rain to the parched sands of a 
desert. Its Russia leather aroma is only one feature 
of its pleasantness and desirability. It is a truly 
scientific soap. 

We ask you to try one cake of RESINOL Soap. 
Take no substitute. RESINOL is not like any other 
soap; no other soap can take the place of it. Thirty 
days trial will convince you that it is the one soap of 
all soaps that you will want permanently. 25 Cents. 





Buy one cake. Try it. 


Watch the Results 


At all Druggists. 
Resinol Chemical Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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DRAPING SHAWLS FOR EVENING WRAPS 
BY GAILLE ALAN LOWE 


O the fortunate who have heirlooms of fine 
f erépe shawls from China or Japan, as well 

as those of modern handiwork, a word of 
suggestion as to their immediate practical use 
may not prove unwelcome. 

Of course, if one wishes to cut a shawl, there 
are many ways by which an elaborate garment 
may be contrived; but the illustrations here shew 
a shawl sixty-three inches square, folded only, 
and with a few firm stitches of soft sewing-twist 
made into a chic garment, which well repays the 
very slight trouble. To those interested as to 
the fashioning of a wrap we give a few instruc- 
tions which are very simple to follow. 

First, make a fitted shoulder yoke of firm 
silk. This yoke should extend to the waist-line 
in the middle of the back, like the foundation of 
the old-fashioned mantilla. Fold the shawl in 
the primitive manner, and fasten to the back of 
the yoke at the neck, following a V shape as in- 
dicated in the illustration. Then take up two 
loops in the shaw] as folded, one each side of the 
point just fastened; push in the end of these 
loops, and this part of the shawl becomes in 
appearance like a hood or hali-cape, the sides of 
which may be folded under and tacked to the 





A CREPE SIIAWL. DRAPED AS AN EVENING WRAP. 





BACK VIEW OF THE UNCUT DRAPED SHAWL. 


shoulder yoke or to the erépe alone. The length 
of the loops depends upon the size of the shawl 
and the height of the wearer. The under part 
of the shawl is then secured at the waist-line 
to the extended part of the yoke and a ribbon 
sewed on, which ties around the waist, keeping 
the garment in place. If you desire to shorten 
the under part it may be raised a little and 
fastened to this belt-line, which is covered by the 
hood part. 

So much for the back. The fronts follow the 
V-shaped neck, and the picture shows how the 
folds may be caught in place by some ornate 
buckle. The neck is finished with cord and tas- 
sel; or, if you wish, a trimming of embroidery 
may extend around the neck and down the en- 
tire front. A 

When the fringe is not too deep it forms an 
effective finish; but in the case of the wrap pic- 
tured, save in the front where a portion is seen 
below the neck folds, it is not in evidence, but 
merely tacked under and hidden by a facing, 
showing how possible it is to achieve a good re- 
sult without damaging a prized possession. A 
plain satin band may be placed around the bot- 
tom of the wrap, and, again, the entire fringe may 
be hidden under this if one chooses. This plain 
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For chapped hands, 
face and lips, Creme 
Tacoma is ideal. It 
will prevent chapping 
as well as relieve it. 


For scalds, burns, 
sunburn and chafing, it 
is invaluable. A trial 
will prove this and 
will cost you nothing. 















WE WANT to send you a free trial jar of Creme Tacoma because 
we want to prove to you how Creme Tacoma softens and soothes 
the skin, how it clears and beautifies the complexion. 


CREME TACOMA is different. It is not like any other prepara- 
tion for the skin and complexion. It is better, and will give any 
woman a clear, beautiful complexion. 

Creme Tacoma is a pure antiseptic cream. It contains no oil, no 
grease, no substance of any kind that will promote the growth of hair or 
injure the most delicate complexion. It is a skin food, and is absorbed 
by the skin almost instantly. 

Creme Tacoma will remove pimples and blackheads. It softens, 
soothes, cleanses and purifies the skin, leaving it clear and beautiful. 

Creme Tacoma is sold by druggists at 50c. a jar. If your druggist 


_ does not have it, write to us—send us his name and we 











wr Wie pas ok ly Coote: Termin, SOF Gy to he . 
en you or Creme Tacoma, or the on .. COUPON .. 
the jar before buying and don't accept some inferior substitute. od Creme Tacoma 





WRITE TO-DAY FOR OUR FREE TRIAL JAR The Iron City Chemical Co., 
303 Carson St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
You will not obligate yourself in any way by doing ore and mg be You may send me, absolutely FREE, a trial- 





pleased with Creme Tacoma when you have given it a trial 's why size patkage of Creme Tacoma, free copy of 
we want you to have the trial jar. We know it will please you. Men- ’ > aa So 
tion your dealer’s name and address. My Gealer’s name iS.........0000+ sesceseceeees 


His Address ....c000 --cecssosesccvessesecerecess 


IRON CITY CHEMICAL COMPANY (Be wot tlic newer in this space whether 
303 Carson Street, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Tacoma—**Yes” of *NO.”") ....c0--ccee- cece 
Creme Tacoma is a delightful after-shaving cream for men. 
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satin band, though quite in accordance with the 
Japanese idea, is also very necessary when the 
shawl ifself is too small to be otherwise ef- 
fectively draped. 

A short sacque of liberty silk, such as is worn 
for warmth under an evening coat, and which 
may have a dressy front and sleeve, may be an 
addition to this wrap, thus giving the necessary 
touch of comfortable warmth. 

Another design for draping a heavier shawl in 
evening-wrap form shown here. This one, 
however, necessitates the cutting of the shawl, 
which is a disadvantage. But 
many women own beautiful old 
shawls of wool in plain colors or 
plaid or in the quaint style of 
plain centre with a flowered border. 
These shawls are of no use ex- 
cept as occasional extra wraps, as 
they are, but if draped into: shape 
as shown here they will serve a 
real purpose. The shawl 
cut as little as possible and 
still retains its original 
character except in shape. 

A third way of draping is 
exceedingly simple. and may 
be followed without any pat- 
tern, just as may the first 
style. Lay* your shawl out 
on a table, and fold it first 
across one way and then the 
opposite way, and mark the 
exact centre with a pin or 
stitch of thread. Cut out 
around this point a long, 
narrow oval nineteen inches 
long and four inches wide. 
From the middle of one of 
the long sides of this oval 
cut the shawl in a straight 
line out to the edge exactly 
down the middle of one of 
its sides. Face these two 
straight edges with ribbon or 
silk, and then proceed to 
pleat the shawl into shape. 
Mark the middle at the back, 
and one and one-half inches 
from this point fold the 
shawl for a pleat one and 
one-half inches deep. One- 
half inch from the edge of 
this pleat fold another one 
and one-half inches deep. 
Copy these at the other side 
of the middle point and copy 
them also at the front, only 
making the first fold two 
inches from the centre open- 
ing instead of one and one- 
half inches. All of these 
pleats turn toward the shoulders and give ful- 
ness over the back and ftont. 

Tack the pleats firmly, and try on the shawl 
to see if the neck shape fits comfortably. Face 
the neck edge or bind it, and trim it with any 
kind of fur collar or chiffon ruche that you 
wish. 

The next move is to pleat the shawl over the 
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A PLEATED 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 654. 
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shoulders. Put it on the person who is to wear 
it or on some one who is near the same size; or, 
failing this, if you must do it alone, on a dummy 
dress figure. Lay two more pleats about one 
inch to an inch and a half across each shoulder 
parallel with the pleats already made. When 
these are tacked for about six or eight inches 
you will find that the shawl hangs in .charming 
folds over the arm. : 

Leave the fringe as a trimming, and fasten the 
wrap at the front with cords, frogs, or a fancy 
clasp. The wrap may be tacked on to a half 

fitted foundation made of some light material 

for extra warmth, and also for protection for a 

light evening gown. 

Small ecrépe shawls may be draped in this 
way for little evening wraps for summer use, 
and, finished at the neck with a chiffon ruche, 
one of these is very dainty. 

It is a good plan when following a pattern 
described this way in detail to cut it first in 
paper or muslin to be sure that you 
have got it right before cutting your 
material. It is quite easy to follow 
directions and to mark the places for 
pleats by stitches of contrasting thread 
if it is a muslin pattern that you are 
making or with ruled lines if it is a 
paper one. With this homemade pat- 
tern the wrap may be contrived just 

as successfully as by a 

bought pattern. 
As to the shawl-wrap, 
‘ No. 654, the size shawl 
needed is one of the big 
double shawls that are so 
warm and cozy. The pat 
tern may be used also to 
eut a wrap of cloth. For 
this three yards of broad- 


cloth will be needed. It 
may be trimmed with 
hand-embroidery on the 


cloth, with some appliqué 
design or pattern in braid- 
ing, or bands of ribbon 
may be set on allvaround 
the edges as a_ trim- 
ming. The 
flowered 
pom padour 
ribbon will 
be charming 


for this. 
Such a 
wrap, when 


being made, 
may be put 
over a half- 
fitted coat 
as a founda- 
tion lining. 
A fur eollar that has seen its best days can 
well be utilized on an evening-cloak for winter. 
The short scarf with tails as a finish, whith so 
many women have been wearing, and which so 
often seems too shabby for use in its present 
form, may have the tails cut off and be relined 
and mounted for use as a collar. On a pretty 
evening cloak the signs of wear will not show. 


AND DRAPED SHAWL-WSAP. 


Price, 25 cents 
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A FAIR OFFER! 


to convince 


DYSPEPTICS 


and those suffering from 


Stomach Troubles 


of the efficiency of 


Glycozone 


I will send a 


$100 BOTTLE FREE 


(ONLY ONE TO A FAMILY) 


to any one NAMING THIS MAGAZINE and enclosing 25c. to 
pay forwarding charges. This offer is made to demonstrate the effi- 
ciency of this remedy. 


GLYCOZONE is Absolutely Harmless 


It cleanses the lining membrane of the stomach and subdues in- 
flammation, thus helping nature to accomplish a cure. 

GLYCOZONE cannot fail to help you, and will not harm you 
in the least. 

Indorsed and successfully used by leading physicians for over 15 
years. 





Sold by leading druggists. None genuine without my signature, 





—— 9 


Chemist and Graduate of the “Ecole Centrale des Arts et Manufactures de Paris” (France) 


57 PRINCE STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


FREE !—Valuable booklet on How to Treat Diseases 
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A GOWN FOR A MIDDLE-AGED OR ELDERLY WOMAN 


HE new pattern No. 655, now issued, is used for your belt. The front of the bodice has 
ef designed especially for middle-aged and _ the trimming-band coming down over the shoul- 
elderly women. All of its lines are those ders to form a pretty little waistcoat which fas- 
which will be becoming to stout figures, while tens down the centre with large fancy buttons. 
a thin woman will find a The tucks are stitched flat 
pretty fulness which over the shoulder, but from 
will fill out the figure’s hg above the bust-line the ma- 
shortcomings. terial is left loose, to be drawn 
It is a gown suitable down in soft folds. The bias 





















for any dress oecasion, folds that trim the skirt are = 
and it has the advan- “i not necessary; they are merely « 
tage of being easily al- eae a decoration, but the up-turned 


tered and made more or 
less festive, as the oc 
casion demands. You 
will notice, for instance, 
that there is a lace yoke 
and pretty puffed lace 
undersleeves. The yoke 
and undersleeves may be 
made on a fitted lining 
and be entirely separate 
from the waist. On this 


V shape is becoming and ef- 
fective. These folds are cut 
double, and folded and stitched 
on to the skirt by machine. 
There are nine gores in the 
skirt, which fact makes it 
a good model for cutting 
narrow material like silk. 
The yoke may be closed 
either at the back or at the 
front, as preferred. The 





may be, also, the little 
inner fold of figured ma- 
terial which shows be- 
tween the waist itself a 
and the yoke. By this 
arrangement you may 
have a gown of a black 
or dark-colored _ silk 
which will be ready for 
several uses. For eve 
ning dress you can wear ¥ 
with it a yoke of white 
or cream lace and under- 
sleeves of puffed lace or 
chiffon, with the tight 
lower part to the hand 
of lace like the yoke. 
The top of the collar, 
and the lines between 
the puffs, are finished 
with narrow velvet rib- 
bon, and the trimming- 
band between yoke and 
waist is of some fine old 
embroidery from the 
treasure-box, some ex- 
quisite bit of old bro,- 
cade, or of pretty hand- 
embroidery on satin. 
The waist is finished 
entirely and fits snugly 
on over this trimming- 
band, two or three tiny 
hooks and eyes fastening 
the two together on each 
shoulder. For less for- 
mal oceasions the yoke 
may be of écru lace or 
grass linen, or of silk 






















MIDDLE-AGED WOMAN’S GOWN. 
: Cut Paper Pattern No. 6 Sizes, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust 
with a lace band at the pe 3s . 


. measure Price, 25 cents for waist or skirt. 
neck and wrists, and the , 


skirt closing is under 
the left side edge of the 
centre back tucked 
breadth. 

The quantity of mate- 
rial needed for the waist 
will be % yard if 52 
inches wide; 1 yard, 44 
inches, or 2 yards of silk. 
For the skirt; 7 yards 
52 inches wide, 8% 
yards 44 inches, or 17 
yards of silk will be 
necessary. 

For the average elder- 
ly woman, whose social 
engagements are few, 
such a gown as this is 
a good invest- 
ment, because it 
will serve for 
more occasions 
than many other 
styles. It is al- 
most like two 
gowns. The 
trimming for 
winter may be 
of velvet and 
enough of the 
silk may be put 
away to make 
folds to replace 
the velvet ones 
for spring and 
summer, when a 
yoke and under- 
sleeves of grass 
linen or wash- 
able tucked net 
may be used. 


trimming-band may be of a dark velvet or satin A particularly good model, and one easily slip- 
quite — in effect. The trimming on the edge ped on and yet not giving the very informal 


of eac 


upper sleeve should be the same as that wrapper effect, is No. 613. 
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The China known since 1840 as 
HAVILAND CHINA 


Is stamped under each piece asvilan, 
in green underglaze wanes 


The decorated China has 


an additional stamp 


nliand 
". 


in red onthe glaze ‘“"*™ 

















IMPERIAL 


Smyrna Rugs 





Guense DesiGN—PaTTERN 9341—IN 26 Sizes 


The only satisfactory rug is the serviceable rug, 
the rug that will stand hard usage and still retain 
its new look. 

“IMPERIAL” Smyrna Rugs are durable. The 
rich coloring, which is their mark of quality when 
new, remains after years of hard service. 

In pattern and color they leave nothing to be 
desired. Their close resemblance to genuine 
Oriental rugs is remarkable. Reversible, seam- 
less and all wool. 

“IMPERIALS” cost from $1.25 to $75, accord- 
ing to size. Sizes range from 18x 36 inches -to 
12x18 feet. They are sold by 10,000 dealers. 

Send for booklet “ Art and Utility” 
showing “‘Imperials” in exact colorings. 


WwW. @ J. SLOANE 


Sole Distributing Agents 
886 Broadway New York 














50-CENT 
BOOKLET 
FREE 


F YOU donotowna 
| complete ‘“‘Shake- 

speare,”’ or if you 
own a set and the notes are not sufficiently 
full and clear, if there are no satisfactory 
glossaries, no critical comments, and no 
adequate helps to the study of the plays, 
send us your address and we will forward 
you a handsomely printed booklet by 


Famous Authors 


among whom are Hamilton Wright Mabie, Edward 
Everett Hale, Henry Van Dyke, Lyman Abbott, , 
Nicholas Murray Butler and Prof. Stoddard. Some 
of the titles of the essays in this booklet are “ How to 
Study Shakespeare,” “‘The Study of Poetry,” “The 
Study of the Novel,” “ Forming a Study Circle,” “ Why 
Young Men Should Study Shakespeare,” “Reading Clubs 
for Women,” “ Five Evidences of an Education,”’ “ The 
Study of English Literature,” “An Outline for the 
Study of Shakespeare. 


We Make This Offer 


to enable us to send you information regarding the 
famous BOOKLOVERS edition of Shakespeare in 40 
small de luxe volumes. This edition is now being sold 
at a special price. We make this offer only to respon- 
sible men and women. Send name and address, and 
when writing mention this periodical. 


The University Society, Dept. G, 
78 Fifth Avenue, New York 








Thinas which are advertised are always the best. 
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4 tiandkerchieis °1-2° 


$2.00 Value for $1.0 


These beautiful handkerchiefs are . 
genuine hand drawnwork on fine 
linen lawn; 11 inches square. As 
sorted designs as illustrated. No. A, 
40c; B, very sheer, 50c; C and D, 
30ceach. Ourspecial introductory 
offer: all 4 handkerchiefs illus- 
trated sent postpaid for only $1.00. 
Warranted genuine handwork. 


Genuine Mexican be 
Drawnwork Centerpiece 


Warranted genuire Mexican hand- 
made on pure, fine, Irish linen ; im- 
ported direct from our best 
workers in Mexico. Three 
rows finest drawn work hem- 
stitched, 10 inches square; 
good $1.00 value, special 
holiday price 60¢e, 
Other sizes, same . 
quality,asfollows: = 
i2ins., 80c; 16 ins., $1.30; 20 ins., $2.00; 
24 ins., $2.50; fine 33-inch lunch cloth, 
3.75. Linen doilies to match, 2 rows 
work; 6-inch, 25c;8-inch, 35c. Special 
offer: 24-inch center and six 6-inch 




























Genuine Gral NEGKLAGE 9 ()o 


Special Half-Price Sale. 
These 2 NECKLACES for $1 
Warranted genuine, 
best imported rich col- 
orcoral. Forlimitedtime 
the following sizes at half 
regular prices: 16-in. Neck- O 
lace, twig coral, like inside il- 
lustration, with clasp, regular 
40c, for 20c; 56-in. Fan Chain, : 
42c; 16-in. Necklace of genuine round coral beads, like cut,reg~ 
ular $1.75, for 85c; both necklaces as illustrated for $1.00. 


SOLID SILVER 
TURQUOISE-SET SWASTIKA 50c 


The Swastika is the Navajo Indians’ emblem of 
good luck, now all the rage, This brooch is the 
original hand-made Indian Swastika, solid sil- 
ver, hand-hammered with Indian characters, and 
mounted with genuine sky-blue turquoise; 9-16 
ins. wide, as illustrated. Good 75c value; our spe- 
cial price, 50c. Waist set of four for $1.75. Same 
brooch without turquoise, 35c; 4 for $1.25. Same 
thing in 3-8 in. scarf pin, turquoise set, 35c; unset, 25c. - 


BIRTH STONE FOR DECEMBER 

The world’s finest turquoiseis mined in New Mexico; 
hence wecan sell it at half jewelers’ prices. A beau- 
tiful azure turquoise with exquisite matrix vein 
markings, like cut, weight about 1 carat, regular 
price $2.00; special offer, to introduce, each $1. 
W arranted to keep color; otherwise cheerfully ex- 
changed. Each gem under our warranty. Ourart 
catalog of Native Gems,such as FireOpals, Ame- 
thysts, Arizona Kubies, Topaz, etc., in colors, free on request. 

i Add 50¢ to your remittance and we 
Xmas Mistletoe will send to any address in U.5. 2- 
pound box of fresh New Mexico Mistletoe, the finest in the 
world, fresh packed, shipped to arrive just before Xmas unless 
otherwise ordered, 


These Premiums FREE with Orders 


For each $1.00 worth ordered, This pretty 
canoe stick pin, made from Indian hand-made 
birch-bark canoe, % inch long. as 
For each $2.50 worth ordered. This 
genuine hand- woven Indian bas- 
ket in colors, 8 ins. high; pretty, 
useful, durable. , 
For each $5.00 worth ordered. Genuine 
Mexican fire opal, or genuine Navajo garnet; both 
sbeautifully cut and polished ready for 
mounting. 


Free Xmas Catalog This hangsorme Ries 


catalog, full of holiday 
offerings of Mexican, Indian and Japanese handicraft, 
sent free to any address on request. Complete 100- 
page art catalog mailed for 6 cents, to partly pay cost. 
We guarantee satisfaction, and cheerfully refund money if 
not satisfied. Everything in this advertisement delivered free 
at special prices named. Orders filled same day received. 
Order to-day. 


The FRANCIS E. LESTER CO. Dept. am 12, Mesilia Park, N. Mex. 













































Look for name ‘‘Congress’’ on every box. 


Soiled napkins are not more out 
of place than soiled playing cards. 
Players appreciate snow-white, 
immaculate, new 


ongress 
Cards = 


a different design on every table. 
It is a pleasure to feel the springy 
vitality of them. Smooth as ivory. 
Backs are pictorial gems in colors. 
Sold by dealers, 50c. per pack. 


Send 2c. stamp for rules of new fascinating game of 
Quinto—four-handed. 192-page book of rules of all card 
games for 10c. stamps, or 3 green stamps from Congress 
transparent wrappers. 


A beautiful enlargement of George or Martha Wash- 
ington, Rose or Colonial Girl back, 14x21, in colors, for 
framing, sent postpaid. for 3 green stamps from Congress 
wrappers; or the set of four for 12 of the Congress wrap- 
per stamps. 


The U. S. Playing Card Co., 


1008 Congress Court, Cincinnati, U. S. A. 














When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper's Bazar. 
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TOYS THAT GLADDEN THE HEARTS OF OUR DEAR LITTLE ONES. 
You can start a circus with a few en re? Bowe, A eae —_ your Greatest Show on a is complete. — 
2ST AN EST ABL i he do: ‘ cuter ’’ than 


J gv egro a} the goat. 
The Stowas" méke yp , ; i P : i} i h¢ figures are 
q 4 in j . | ‘ill stand the 


made of solid a, wi inte 7 , “ 
‘ : latest pM free. 


THE A. SCHOENHUT COMPANY, Manufs., and Patentees. 2233 Adams Street, ‘Philadelphia, Pa. 
Maoufacturers of the world renowned SCHOENHUT Toy Pianos. Established 1872. 





























You Can Make It 


Materials with instructions for making 


PAR KER’S Arctic Socks | 


Healthful for bed-cham ber, bath — sick- 
room. Worn in rubber boots, absorbs per- 
spiration. Made of knitted fabric. ee 
with soft white woes fleece. 

in all sizes by dealers or ety 
mail, vg oe. Parker pays 
postage free. 
er’s name in every pair. 








beautiful brass candle shades, 35c each, 
, 60c per pair, postpaid. Choice of butter- 
A fly, conventional flower, or grape designs. 
Outfits furnished for Lamp Shades, Jar- 
dinieres,etc. Ideal Christmas presents. 
Work interesting and easy. Results high- 
ly satisfactory. 


THE NORFOLK SPECIALTY CO. 





Leok for 
J. H. Parker, Dept. 71, 25 James Rususceesd Mass. | 31 Brown Street, Norfolk, Va. 














FLEXIBLE FLYER =i 22. 


With 1907-8 improvements. The swiftest, safest, strongest 
sled ever invented. The fastest sled for boys. The only sled girls 
can properly control. Steering without dragging the feet lets it go 
full speed—saves its cost in shoes the first season—prevents wet 
feet, colds and doctor’s bills. Made of second growth white ash 
and steel—built to last. 


MODEL SLED FREE. rite for cardboard model showing just 


how it works; sent free with colored Christmas booklet and prices. 











\_ S- L. ALLEN 6 CO., Box 1102Q, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS 
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a 4 
Witt’s 
The fire-proof ash-can 

that won’t wear out 


A can that meets the dif-bang of the ashman 
without turning a rivet or showing a dent. 

WITT’S! 

- Other ash-cans are soldered; they dent, split 
open at the seams—show the hard life they lead 
a little more every week. 

WITT’S won't. 

It’s got a corrugated one-piece steel body. 
It’s so flanged, riveted, steel banded, that it 
can’t split. 

One man writes us he’s used his Witt’s Can 
constantly for eight years and it’s good as new. 

And the neat way it takes care of ashes—with- 
out any dust or danger of FIRE—is wonderful. 

Witt’s Can is made in Ohio. You can get it anywhere 
in the United States. Known by the yellow label Witt’s. 

If YOUR dealer hasn’t Witt’s don’t waste time over 
imitations. Send to us for Witt’s. If you don’t like it 
we’ll pay return charges and refund your money. 

Turee Sizes:—No. 1, 15} x 25 inches; No. 2,18 x 
256; No. 8, 20} x 25. Witt’s Pail, No. 7, 6 gallons; No. 
8, 7 gallons; No. 9, 10 gallons. Appress 
“@BaFire-proof and The Witt Cornice Co. 
water-proof bottom. DEPT. 5 CINCINNATI, O. 






















New Lamps for Old 


Should you have a Rochester that does not give satis- 
faction, return it to us, (if not injured) and we will give 
you a new one . 

The Rechester gives a soft, cheerful, mellow light of 
wonderful brilliancy, enabling weak eyes to read without 
straining. Made of brass throughcut, any finish. Perfectly 

ted, absolutely safe, guaranteed ; millions im use. 


GOAL is GOLD 





We manufacture, import and deal in all sundries per- 
taining to light and heat —oi/, gas, alcohol, electricity. 
Agents wanted, men and women; experience unnecessary ; permanent 
home employm —y FER ees Send stamp for salesman's 
instructions and Lamp tion, the knowledge acquired through 


Rochester Lamp Co., Dept. Z, Rochester, N.Y. 








Become a Teacher of 
Domestic Science or 
Professional House Manager 


HE demand for scientifically trained 
house managers, matrons, and dietitians 
and well-prepared teachers of domestic 

science is constantly increasing. Salaries are 
wag | gOOd and the work interesting and agreeable. 








SAVE IT AND DON'T WORRY Through our home-study courses you can fit 
It’s like finding money the way the Hustler Ash yourself in your spare time for larger opportu- 
poe ny — —s oo Se 7 .. min- nities. Instruction given by college professors. 
siits © days asnes. NNO GuUSt nor dirt; eas ; Ses 
to operate; 8 Sild aa Ge 38, ond ab tale pr College credits. Graduates helped to positions. 
jects to it. Fits wood or iron barrel; saves man Write for attractive booklet, “The Profes- 
times its cost.in a year, and the cinders are excel- sion of Home-making,” and state position 


lent for banking fire at night. If your dealer can’t 
supply you, we will. Write for Catalog 27. 


HILL DRYER CO., , 
327 Park Avenue, Worcester, Mass. AMERICAN SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS 
609-2 West 69th St., Chicago, Il. 


desired, with details of education and experi- 
ence. Personal advice given. 

















When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper's Bazar. 
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YYAITE & 
YYYCHKOFT 


MFC. @0S 
AUTOCRAT 
STATIONERY 


THIS 
BEAUTIFUL 


CABINET 
OF 
AUTOCRAT 
STATIONERY 


SENT 
EXPRESS 
PREPAID 


For a Christmas Gift 


AUTOCRAT STATIONERY 


in a beautiful cabinet covered with imported art , art paper ir wild-rose design; is 15 inches long, 13%, inches 
U 


wide and 6 inches deep. Contains eight quires o 


PRICE $5. 


prepaid, upon receipt of $3.00. 


TOCRAT LINEN finished paper, in four sizes an styles, 
with the latest envelopes to match, all neatly tied with silk taffeta ribbon. A copy ot “ 
and a package of delicious Autocrat Sachet powder are also included. 


—express prepaid, upon receipt of price. A smaller sized cabinet, made up in the same 
handsome manner and containing five quires of paper will be sent to any address, express 


*Pulite Correspon 





These cabinets are also acceptable 
for New Year’s, Birthday and Wed- 
ding gifts—always seasonable, al- 
Ways appropriate. 


FREE: 


azine for letter-writers. Be sure to secure a copy and read it carefully. 


e For a limited time we will send you a free copy of “The 
Autocrat of the Writing Table,” our clever monthly mag- 





WHITE & WYCKOFF MFG. CO, 


Dept. 126, Holyoke, Mass. 














— Ask the Boy or Girl | 
Physicians “ How would you like to have an ‘Irish Mail’?”* 
Every- Mark the enthusiasm in the answer you re- 


ceive! They all know what fun it 
means. And it's a health builder. 


‘*The Irish Mail’’ 


means happy hvurs, bright eyes, 
lowing cheeks and well-developed 
ies. Be {sure you get the gen- 
uine. “Irish Mail” in large betters 
on the seat. 





Patented, 
Write to-day for 
Illustrated 


atalog 
Hill-Standard Mfg. Co., 797 Irish Mail Ave., Anderson, Ind. 


YOUR PHOTO ON 
A CUSHION TOP 


Wrouldn’t you like a pic- 
ture of the baby on a Cush- 
ion Top? 





or more acceptable for a gift 
than a picture of yourself, 
your sweetheart, or a kodak 
picture of a pleasant outing 
or a vacation incident en- 
larged on a Cushion Top for 
a Sofa Cushion? 

We reproduce any picture 
on Genuine Silk- Faced Satin 
in any of these colors: pink, 
blue, green, or yellow. Can 
be washed and ironed with- 
out fading, as we photograph 
directly on the fabric. Three 
sizes: 18x18 inches, $2.00; 20x20 inches, $2.50: 24x24 
inches, 00. 

Mail us any good photo and we will send your Cushion 
Top within five days, charges prepaid. With every order we 
send booklet of handsome designs and suggestions how to 
make Cushion Tops into beautiful Sofa Pillows. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Established 
fifteen years. For further particulars, write for our free 
booklet. 


The Jap Photo Cushion Co. Sivernup onre 





What would be prettier | 


.Ghristmas Favors 


Green Sleigh with White Santa Claus, 
size 6 inches, 25c each. 

Santa Claus Lantern, Red, 15c each. 

Red Coat Santa Claus Figure with Basket 
(box), 25c and roc each. 

Miniature Painted Santa Claus (no 

box), 244 inches, sc. 

Santa Claus Surprise 
Stockings, filled with 

OysS, 10Cc, 25C, 50Cc 

and $1.00 each. 

Christmas Stocking 
made of Paper, con- 
taining 12 toys, sc 


each. 
Red Cloth Stocking 
trimmed with Holly, suitable to put presents in, 25c. 
Miniature Crepe Paper Stocking, 344 inches, containing Favors, 5c 
Folding Christmas Bells, Red Paper, 20c, 10c and sc each. 
Cotton Snowball (box),10c. Christmas Snow for Tree, 2scand scbox, 
Angels’ Hair (Spun Glass) for Trees, very effective, 25c box. 
Holly Sprays, 15c and 30c dozen. Larger sizes, sc, roc, 25¢ each, 
Mistletoe Sprays, sc each. Holly Vines, 36 inches, 15c each. 
— Folding Santa Claus, sc each. Clay Pot with Christmas 

sceach. Tinsel Garlands, 12 yards for 25c. 

Tin Tree Candle-holders, 1 sc dozen. Cotton Snowman (box), 15c 











| Red Sled (box) trimmed with Holly, 15c. 





Folding Christmas Tree on Candy Box, 8 inches, 20c each. 

Red Midget Case, Holly Trimming (for Salted Nuts), 90c dozen. 

Velvet Snowman (no box), 7 inches, 2sc each. 

Miniature Red Book (box), Title ‘Christmas Tales,” 15c each. 

Christmas Tree Lights (S: ‘rklers), toc box. Red Christmas Bell 
(box) trimmed with Holly and Ribbon, 2sc each. 

Midget Red Christmas Bells (box) trimmed with Holly, 20c each 

Crepe Paper Baskets trimmed with Holly (Ice Cream or Candy), 


roc each. 
Red Crepe Paper Box trimmed with Holly and Ribbon, 15c each 
Holly Jack Horner Pie, 12 Ribbons, $3.00 each. 
Snowman Jack Horner Pie, 12 Ribbons, $5.00 each. 
Holly Dinner Cards, soc dozen. Holly Tally Cards, 30c dozen. 
Santa Claus Ice Cream Cases, 6oc dozen. 
Holly Design  # Napkins, 4coc per package of roo. 
Sugwelins Sna Mottoes containing Saver, $1.00 per box of one 
Saapping Mottoes, per box of one doz., soc, 25c and roc 
weuntoas $2.00, $5.00 and $10.00 assortments of Christmas Favors 
Catalogue of All Favers Free on Request. 
We positively do not pay mail charges, and we advise that all 
shipments te made by express to insure safety. 


B. SHACKMAN & CO., Dept. 7, 812 Broadway, New York 








Things which are advertised are always the best. 
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your PERSONAL ciFT 


at Christmas-time—or any other season—wil! ve your friend the most 
pleasure and will be longest treasured. Begin N , and put yourself in the 


Friendship Calendar 
A THOUGHT for EVERY DAY of 1908 


There is a“ Friendship Family” of thousands of cultivated men and 
women who gave or received its persoual message of friendship last year. 
Won’t you be one of the growing number this year? 

You and your friend’s friends to share the enjoyment of contributing, fill 
the 365 leaves with just whatever you wish that will express friendship in a 
personal w ay—original or quoted matter, kodaks, clippings, prints,etc. They 
make your friend a daily greeting of good cheer, courage and inspiration. 

BLUE AND GOLD EDITION-—Shown here, design in three colors, silk 
hanger, 365 artistically dated leaves, with gilt fasteners; stage paid, $1.00. 

¥FLEMISH EDITION—Art and Crafts fumed oak back; panel for in- 
serting photograph or post card; title hand-painted in two colors; calendar 
pad as above; postage paid, $3. 50. 

MOROCCO EDITION—Red or "Alice Blue padded Morocco back, easel 
leg to stand on desk or dresser; title stamped in gold; leaves dated in two 
colors, with gold-plated fasteners; postage paid, $5.00. 

Each calendar in box to match, with complete instructions “Just How to Do It” 
and extracts for use in compiling calendar if desir 


We want your dealer to supply you; but if he won't, we will. Write to-day. 


FRIENDSHIP CALENDAR — ar archi 





WALL COVERING 


I the short-lived satisfaction of even the best 
wall-paper worth the price it costs, when for no 
more than the price of good cartridge paper you can 
have a washable wall covering which cannot fade? 
SANITAS is absolutely waterproof—wipe away all 
soiled spots with a damp cloth. It looks like wall- 
paper—is made in great variety of rich colorings and 
many beautiful patterns. Suitable designs for every 
room. Dull or glazed surface. 
SANITAS cannot tear or crack, for its foundation is 
tough muslin and wonderfully durable. 
Ask your dealer to show you the large SANITAS 
sample book, showing many patterns suitable for 
every room in the house, or write directly to our 


Department of Home Decoration 


describing yo: m fully, and receive, free, 
suggestive encil sketches with samples, 
showing suitable patterns. 


STANDARD OIL CLOTH COMPANY 
Dept. 10, 320 Broadway, NEW YORK 





When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper’ sazar. 
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